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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE writer of this little volmne has long been accustomed 
to observe the habits, resources, and privations of the labouring 
classes of society, and to cherish a lively interest in their wel- 
fare and happiness. Under a conviction that the outward con- 
dition of these classes might be materially meliorated: by an 
improvement in their moral and prudential habits, she has often 
indulged the wish that some enlightened and benevolent friend 
to their true interests would furnish them with a familiar com- 
pendium, calculated to meet their daily round of wants, feelings, 
circumstances, and duties, and to suggest friendly and profita- 
ble hints relative to each. 

Several performances of the kind have appeared, some, pro- 
bably, with which the present writer is unacquainted. Those 
that have alien in her way she has found either deficient on 
account of the scanty circle of topics embraced, or unsuitable 
from the mixture of irrelevant and objectionable sentiments. 
The need appeared stiU to exist, and from circumstances wJiich 
it is Unnecessary here to detail, the task which she would fain 
have assigned to an abler hand has fallen to her own. It has 
been pursued with diffidence under a deep conviction of her 
own inability, yet not without deriving considerable pleasure 
from the subjects that have passed imder her notice ;• and 
shoiild her little work prove subservient to the well being of 
those classes for whose use it is designed, and auxiliary to; 
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the instnictionB and endeavours of their benefactors, she will 
feel satisfied that she has not wholly failed in attaining the de- 
sired object. 

Such were the sentiments expressed on first sending forth 
this little volume. That a Seventh Edition should be called for 
in so short a time, testifies the public approbation in a manner 
most gratifying to the feelings of the writer, which demands 
her warmest thanks, and which encourages the hope, that her 
attempt has not only been acceptable but useful. 

8t, Aldates, Oxford, 
Oct. 12, 1830. 



The writer begs to add to the present edition the following hints, which 

should find their place in Chap. XL 

I. — ^A very valuable preservative against infection in fevers, small pox, 
&c. has recently been brought into general notice : viz. Labarraque's 
Chloruret of Soda and Chloruret of Lime. Each of these are sold, with 
full directions for use, by Beaufoy, Druggist, Strand, London ; and by 
most respectable druggists and medicine venders. 

2 — ^In cases of burns and scalds, the following simple remedy has been 
found very successful in giving immediate and permanent relief. Shake 
flour from a dredger, and entirely cover the part ; and continue to do so 
from time to time. It will form a coat over the sore, beneath which the 
process of healing will be satisfactorily carried on. 

3.^ — ^A very useful family plaster for boils, gatherings, cuts, &c. may be 
prepared in the following manner. Take one pint of sweet oil, and half 
a pound of red lead ; boil them in a kettle over a slow fire until they sre 
well blended, and assume a dark colour — ^then shake in three ounces of 
resin finely powdered — ^boil again until well incorporated ; then take the 
mixture off the fire, and stir in two drachms of gum elemi — and pour it 
into jars for use. 

The Christian Gleaner, originally publish^ in numbers, {see p. 216.) is 
nmo complete in four volumes. Price 10/6 in bds. 13/. haJf -bound. 
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InirodiicHon. 

1. It is my intention, like some other writers of tlie {ire. 
^nt day, to number my paragraphs^ that they may be the more 
easily referred to, as occasion requires. 

2. It is very desirable that the labouring classes of society 
should be respectable and comfortable in their circumstances ; 
that they should be able to provide themselves with decent 
habitation, wholesome food, and suitable raiment. The hap« 
piness of every benevolent person is advanced by observing 
and by promoting the happiness of those around him ; and 
in proportion as its population is thriving and contented, in 
that proportion is a nation secured both against invading 
foes, and internal discord. 

3. The well-being of all persons, and especially of the la. 
bouring classes, greatly depends upon themselves ; upon their 
own exertions; tiieir own management; and their ouni disposi. 
lions. If any plain reasonable hints can be suggested, which 
may assist them in the better regulation of these, such hints de. 
serve to be kindly received, attentively considered, and cheer- 
fully acted upon. 

4. Many books have been written on such subjects. Some 
of them have been too expensive, or too learned for general 
use ; and seem rather calculated to point out to gentlemen 
and farmers, how they may benefit their tenants and la. 
bourers. These are exceedingly good in their place, but 
they do not discourage a cheap and familiar work, like the 
present, which aims to set those people on contriving how 
they may benefit themselves. Tnere are other works, ad. 
dressed to the labouring classes themselves, written in a style 
sufficiently familiar, furnished at a moderate expense, and 
which contain much sound and judicious information and re. 
flection ; but in which are artfully mixed up many things ot 
a very objectionable nature and tendency. Some tilings are, 
put togetiier which have no real, natural, or necessaiy con. 
iiexion with each other; and some are set in opposition, as if 
they coiUd not exist together, which in reality are in perfect 
harmony and agreement Such writers perfectly well kuow 
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is to be the case, and must be fully conscious of misrepre. 
senting things on purpose to mislead their readers, and to 
serve a pai1y. 

6. From both these classes of writers, whatever may be met 
with suitable to the design of the present work, will be freely 
borrowed and brought into it. Those who mean well, will be 
glad that any of their remarks should be brought more ^vithin 
the reach of those persons for whose use they were designed ; 
and the displeasure of that class is not regarded, who, while 
they pretend to build the poor man a comfortable cottage, 
woulil secretly undermine tlie very foundation upon which it 
stands. The present writer has no motives to conceal, no 
party to serve. The only design in tJiis little work, is to 
bring forward a few observations, suggested by common sense, 
and appealing to the common sense of the reader. Common 
sense is a most valuable quality, and happily it is one in 
which the labouring classes are not deficient. If what is here 
set down, or any part of it, is not agreeable to common sense, 
let it be rejected. If that is the worst that comes of a book, 
■o great harm is done. If it should in any shape or degree 
promote the Cottager's comfort and respectability, its end 
will be answered, and the Author's labour well repaid. 



CHAP. I. 
Of Moral Character. 

' 6. My design is, to treat of Cottage comforts, and the 
means of promoting them. Let us, then, begin at the be. 
einning, and see that we lay a good foundation. This 
K)undation can be no other than a good moral character ; for 
it is in vain to talk of comfort, where there is a lazy, drui^en, 
tyrannical husband ; or an idle, slatternly, artful, or quarrel, 
some wife ; or where their character for dishonesty, or other 
>ice, is such as shuts them out from the employment and re. 
spect of their more opulent neighbours. 

7. A good character arises from the cultivation of good 
moral habits. A man is honest, just, and upright in all his 
dedings — ^he establishes a character for honesty; he is 
counted a person to be trusted. He always speaks the truth ;- 
hlB word is taken, nobody thinks of doubting it He 
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very one a kindness, as opportunity offers ; he stirs up uc 
ithfe; bejirs no ill-will; — ^he gets the character of a quiet, 
peaceable, and good neighbour. 

8. When we speak of such and such virtues as suited to the 
iabouring classes, we do not intend any thing disparaging or 
degrading, as though we were reconuneuding a meaner class 
of virtues — no such thing — ^the same virtues are suitable to 
all; without them, a lord cannot be either respectable or 
happy, but he may exist, A labourer, on the other hand, 
knows that his character is his bread ; and perhaps it is well 
ibr him that he has this motive, as well as othei*s, to influence 
him in the pursuit of what is right. 

9. Such a character as is essential to the comfort and re. 
spectability of a cotteiger and* his wife, should be formed in 
early life ; for if once they are married, and vice and misery 
liave taken possession of tlieir dwelling, it will be a very hard 
matter to drive them out. The good qualities, therefore, 
which we shall speak of, are such, as it is earnestly to be de. 
sired tliat young people may constantly cultivate, and that 
they may have them formed into settled habits, before they 
think of settling themselves for life. 

10. Those young persons, who a few years hence will con- 
stitute the great body of the labouring class of society, we 
expect now to find either ii. domestic service, in apprentice^, 
ship, or in the house of their parents, assisting the father in 
his calling, or the mother in her domestic cares. We shall 
speak of such moral habits as those circumstances will call 
into exercise, such as will establish for tlie individual a good 
character in them. 

11. Inteyrity is the first moral virtue, the basis of all tliat 
is valuable in character. For suppose one w<(s inquiring the 
character of a servant, and should be told that she was act- 
tive, cleanly, good tempered, and possessed a dozen other 
good qualities, who would reckon her character worth any 
tiling if it must be added, ' but she is not honest P' Well, then, 
let young people who i/tish to be respectable and happy 
tbrough life, begin by cultivating the strictest integrity in all 
their dealings. By honesty, I do not mean merely abstaining 
from such acts as, if detected, would expose to a halter or a 
prison, but a nice feeling of principle, that would shrink firom 
Che smallest and most secret fraud, or act of unjust gain. 
Shew me a youth, who, if an account is made out, a shilling, 
or a penny in liis favour, points it out, and returns it as sooe 
r« the error is detected; on '«'ho vhen tempted by <5om- 
paaions to take some li*tle perqu>ite not exoressl/ allowed 
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steadily refuses to make use of the smallest part of his mas» 
ter's or his parent's property, without express pennissior 
and I will shew you one, who possesses the first requisite to 
respectability and happiness. A person of another cast, who 
takes every little mean advantage that presents itself; who 
now and then takes a pinch of tea, or a sip of wine, or one 
apple out of a heap, or one penny out of a till, goes the way 
to ruin and misery. If a person surrounded with plenty, 
yields to such temptations, what may they not be led to, when 
pinched with want, and surrounded by a starving family? 
And if a child does not hold sacred the property of a pa. 
rent, is it likely that that of a husband or wife will be more 
80 ^ And, in itie married life, what happiness can there be 
without mutual confidence ? If prc^rty is disposed of by 
one party, without the concurrence of Uie other, or if even 
such a suspicion exists, comfort soon forsakes that dwelling. 

.12. I promised to exdiven my remarks with anecdotes. Take 
the following, as shewing the value of strict integrity, both to 
character and success in life. 

13. ^' A nobleman, lately travelling in Scotland, was asked for 
alms in the High-street of Edinburgh, by a little ragged 1>oy : 
he said he had no change : upon whicn the boy offered to 
procure it. His lordship, in order to get rid of his importu. 
nity, gave him a piece of silver, which die boy conceiving was 
to be changed, ran off for the purpose. On his return, not 
finding his benefactor, who he expected would have wcdted, 
he watched for several days in the place where he had re. 
ceived the money, pursuing his occupation. At length the 
nobleman happening again to pass that way, he accosted him, 
and put the change he had procured into his hand, counting 
it with great exactness. His lordship was so pleased with the 
boy's honesty, that he has placed him at school, and means 
to provide for him." 

14. '* There was a poor^ but honest widow-woman, who had 
a large family ; she brought them up to work hard all the week, 
and go decently dressed to church on the Sunday ; she often 
found it difficult to fit them out, but though their clothes wei« 
so patched, that it was hard to tell which was the master, 
piece, yet there was never a hole to be seen in them ; and, let 
them be ever so coarse, they were sure to be clean. One ot 
her boys worked for a genUeman farmer, in the parish, and 
one dav his master said to him, ' Here, Will, are a couple ot 
pair of old smallclothes for you, I know your mother is a 
tidy woman, and makes the best of an old thing.^ Will car. 
ried them home highly delighted, and good naturedly wished 
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hb mother to mend one pair up for his younger brother; but 

she thought it a pity to cut them smaller^ so mended one pair 

to serve Will for Sundays, and put the others careiully by. 

Nearly two years elapsed, and at length, the first pair being 

completely gone by for bettermost, the second were inquired 

after ; the careful mother brought them down to repair, and 

on turning out one of the pockets, discovered a five pound 

note. She inunediately took it to the gentleman, ana said, 

with great simplicity, that she had brought back the banlu 

note that was left in his honour's pocket. He thanked her, 

and said, he should never have n^issedit; he greatly com. 

mended her honesty, but suffered her to return home without 

any other reward, man that which she found in her own bo. 

som, the consciousness of having performed a right action. 

bhe did not expect any other, therefore she was not disap- 

pointed, but went home very contented and cheerful, and 

completed her mending job by the time her son returned fi^m 

work. 'Mother,' said he, as he entered the cottage, 'the 

'squire wants to speak to you, and you and- 1 are ordered to 

go up together in half an hour; what can he want of usP 

I'm sure I have done nothing to have anger about.' 'We 

shall hear when we get there,' answered his mother, not with. 

out some suspicion of the nature of his business with them ; 

but Uttle anticipating the substantial proof she was to receive 

of his approbation of her. conduct. Will having cleaned him. 

self, accompanied his. mother to the farm; in the hall were 

assembled, all the work people, beside two or three nedghbour. 

ing gentlemen. On the entrance of Mrs. Coles and her son, 

the master related, to all present, the afifair of the bank-note ; 

he then replaced it in bis pocket-book, and took out one of 

double value, which he presented to the poor widow, and 

added, that both from the conduct of her son since he had 

been employed on the farm, and from the circumstance of his 

having been brought up under so good a mother, he felt the 

fullest confidence in his integrity, and should appoint him as 

his bailiff, to manage the afi'airs of a small farm, a few miles 

distant The widow and her son, as may be supposed, were 

overcome with joy and gratitude, and the company present 

seemed disposed to divide their applause between the honesty 

of the peasant, and the generosity of the master." 

15. " Joseph was sent on an errand to Mr. Russell's, the greaf 
iinen.draper's shop, and had a pound note given him to gel 
changed. It was just at dusk that he took the money ; he 
wrapped it carefully in a piece of paper and as soon as he goi 
home, he counted it by tlie candle, to see tliat all was righi ; 
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when lo ! among it he found that a golden sovereign had heen 
given to him instead of a silver shilling : away he ran back to 
the shop, with the money in his hand, and addressing himself 
to the shopman, who had served him, said ' Sir, I am come 
to tell you that you did not give me my change right.* The 
shopman rather hastily replied, * But I am certain I did give 
it you right, and you must have dropped part in going home/ 
*No, sir,* returned Joe, * it was quite safe wiapped up in my 

paper, and when I came to count it over I found* * Ah!* 

interrupted the hasty shopman, * it does not signify telling us 
what you found ; we have no time to attend to these kind of 
things ; if it had not been meddled with from the time I gave 
it you, you would have found it right enough.* The master 
of the shop happening to overhear something of the dispute, 
came up, and asked Joseph what he missed. ' I do not miss 
any thing, sir,* replied the boy ; * but I have brought bade a 
sovereign, which was given me in mistake ; will you please to 
take it, and give me a shilling instead ?' * Certainly I will,' 
returned the master; 'and I am very much obliged to you 
for your honesty. You seem to be a poor lad; and as the 
money was given you i^ mistake, and you were not known at 
the shop, it would ver^ Ukely never have been missed or 
traced : the thought of thii must have been a strong tempta- 
tion to you to keep it for your owii use ; how was it that you 
resisted it ?* * I have been taught, sir,' said Joseph, * that my 
duty to my neighbour is, to do to others as I should wish 
them to do to me, if I were in their place. I know that if I 
had given but a penny in mistake, I should wish to have it 
returned, much more such a sum as this. So I made hast 3 
back with it, before there was time to be tempted to keep it.' 
* You have acted wisely, and nobly,' said Mr. Russell ; ' naay 
you ever be enabled to persevere in the path of rectitude! 
But now, as you have judged so fairly, and performed so 
faithfully what I had a right to desire of you, tell me, what do 
you think you can reasonably desire of me ?* * That you 
should think me an honest boy, sir.' I do so, my good lad ; 
and will give you a convincing proof of it. I have just nov 
been to inquire the character of an errand boy, who has 
appUed to me for employment ; he is a much stouter lad than 
you, and his late master tells me he is quick and clever, bui 
inclined to be sly : this is a character I cannot bear ; bu: 
your conduct, my lad, in this instance, is a character for yon. 
1 \alue integrity far above tiie highest abilities ; so go hon^ti 
to your parents, and tell them that if they are willing, you 
"nay come here to-morrow morning.' Joe and his parents, 
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ou may be sure^ could make no objection to so good an offer, 
le went to his place the next day, where he still continues, 
giving great satisfaction to his master by his fideUty, diligence, 
and civility ; and the shopman, who is a worthy young man, 
being grieved that he had spoken so hastily and harshly to a 
good and honest boy, has ever smce proved a kind friend to 
him; and, beside many other good-natured actions, has, in 
his leisure hours, taught him to write and cast accounts." 

16. Very nearly connected with integrity is Sincerity. A 
constant habit of speaking the truth and guarding against 
any thing like an intention to deceive, or conceal the truth. I 
don't know any one thing that tends more to mutual respect, 
and mutual happiness, in a family or other society, than when 
one feels that they can fully rely upon what the other says ; 
there is then no concealment — ^no prying — ^no jealousy — no 
suspicion. Mrs. Taylor, in her truly valuable * Present to a 
young Servant,' has so happily illustrated the evils of lying 
and insincerity, that I take the liberty of insertuig her narra. 
tive, assured that my readers will find it both entertaining 
and mstructive. 

17. " Hanuali Perry was tlie daughter of poor cottagers ; who 
having no good principles tliemselves, of course were unable 
to instil them into their children. The mother was in the 
constant habit of lying to the father, to account for the money 
she squandered away in gin, in snuff, in ounces ofjine tea, and 
quarterns of fresh butter, and in a variety of other unnecessary 
expenses; by which many of the poor injure their circum- 
stances, impose upon the charitable and humane, and become 
burdensome to the parish, when they might maintain them- 
selves decently by their own industry, if they chose. 

*' When Hannah perceived that her father ^ as sometimes im- 
posed upon, she began to think lying a very convenient thing ; 
for she had not learned to consider, that it is the offspring of 
vice, and the parent of misery. Being a girl of quick pai'ts, 
she soon became as dexterous as her motlier, in every kind oi 
deceit ^d falsehood. She often obtained her parents' praises, 
for the tricks she practised upon themselves— they thought 
them 80 droll and so clever. ' O Hannah ! what a liar you 
are, girl !' the father would say laughingly, clapping her on 
the back : and the mother used to observe, that it was a hun- 
dred to one but her girl would get on in the world, by hook 
or by crook. 

*' In process of time, into the wojld she went to try her 
fortune: of course, she \\as extremely ignorant, but na- 
turally very sharp; so that in general, she required to ^ see 
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a tmng but once done, to be able to do it herself. She bad a 
sort of pride, which delighted in performing things well; not 
so much to serve and oblige her mistress, as to set herself ofi^ 
and shew how clever slie was ; and though brought up in a 
dirty way, she soon discovei-ed, that to be thought clever, it 
was necessary she should be cleanly. Cleanly, therefore^ she 
became ; and as idleness formed no part of her character, she 
feund the habit not so difticult to acquire as some are apt to 
imagine.- -And now was the turning point in Hannali's for^ 
tune. H&d the natural ability which she possessed been 
united to a principle of uprightness, a little care and attention 
would have established her character as a valuable servant : 
she might have done credit to her station, and proved a com. 
fort to all around her. But with all her capability she was 
liable to frequent mistakes, arising from her ignorance and in. 
experience, which in order to excuse, or conceal, she had 
always a story ready; and as she had no father at hand to 
extol her ingenuity, she used secretly to congratulate herself 
upon what seemed almost like a natural talent. — But however 
clever Hannah might be, she found mistresses who were as 
clever as herself, and who were as dexterous in findings out 
falsehoods, as she was at inventing them. A single one may 
perhaps pass undiscovered, though never unpunished, sooner 
or later; but they cannot be habitually practised without de. 
tection. Hannah soon found that neiUier her cleverness, nor 
her civility (for she had a very smooth tongue) could atone 
for her want of sincerity : of course she removed from place 
to place ; and as she could seldom obtain a character, she had 
invented a variety of stories with surprising ingenuity, which 
were always ready upon such occasions, and which were ju. 
diciously chosen according to the circumstances of the case. 
Either her late mistress was far distant in the country, or dead, 
or something, or any thing that might suit her purpose, and 
serve her turn. In due time, however, she found that it was 
easier to get out of place, than to get in to one, notwithstand- 
ing all her plausible stories. Experience might have instructed 
her to alter her course and amend her ways, but tlie habit had 
become so powerful, that she had almost forgotten how to 
speak truth upon the most common occasions ; and she 
frequently persisted in an untrutli, till she almost believed it 
herself, and often uttered falsehoods before slie was aware of 
them. 

''At length, in an evil hour for him, a labouring man in die 
neighbourhood became acquainted with her, not at first with 
vay intention of marrying, but merely to enjoy a little inoo. 
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ceut chat; though in a short time, the vouderful stories she 
told, of the high places in which she had lived, the great con- 
fidence placed in her by her mistresses, the amazingly grand 
things she had seen, and the clever things she had done, tlie 
great offers she had from Lord such a one's butler, and tlie 
Duke of such a one's valet, quite captivated the man; and 
as her conduct towards him became so increasingly kind mtid 
condescending, as to leave no doubt on his mind respecting 
her partiality towards him, he was encouraged- to make her 
the offer of his person ; especially as she gave him to under- 
stand that she had saved a handsome sum in service, which 
made the step appear not quite so imprudent as at first he 
feared some might think it. The remaining doubts which he 
he had, respecting what could induce her to marry a poor 
working man, who could earn little more than enough for his 
own subsistence, he got rid of, by concluding that there must 
be something in himself passingly agreeable ! When, how. 
ever, William Jenkins set about fiumishing his house, in order 
to hasten the happy day, he WQndered that she did not come 
forward with a little money toward defraying the <!ixpenses; 
but she said, her money was in the hands of a fiiend> and this 
friend was in the country : so Jenkins thinking that whenever 
it did come it would be welcome, and impatient to secure such 
a bargain, lest it should drop through his fingers, contrived to 
save enough by half starvmg himself foi 4 few months, to 
purchase an old bedstead, a few rickety chairs^ a table, and 
a broken hutch, a rusty kettle, and a few < rack^^d plates and 
platters, pots and pans : and he did again wouder, that she 
appeared so well contented with all this, and ^ften repeated 
to himself the words of the old song, ' Only s^t. what love can 
do/ 

''And so in due time they were married, and in due time he 
discovered his mistake^ and so did she too ; for she found that 
quitting service, and getting a husband, and being Mrs. Jen- 
kins, was not quite so delightful an affair as she had expected. 
As to the money she had saved, it soon appeared that she had 
no fiiend either in town or country, nor money either. Mu- 
tual disappointment produced mutual dislike and discontent, 
eroecially as she could not now, as formerly after a dispute 
with her mistress^ give warning, and go off in a huff. 

*' It was observed above, that she was not cleanly from prin- 
ciple ; 9nd now having, as she imagined, no further purpose 
to serve by it, she relapsed into all the dirty and slothful ways 
in which she had been brought up, and proved in every re. 
i^pect that she was her mother's own daughter. Her old trad« 

B 3 
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«il lyin^ she still industriously followed, and taught it to her 
•even vagaboad children. The husband, who was naturally 
of a frank and open disposition, finding that she could never 
be depended on, grew suspicious, cross, and sulky. As site 
always told some falsehood respecting the way the money 
went, he as constantly tried to make a secret of how and 
wtfen it came. If she wanted any thing on trust at the 
chandler's shop, she was never at a loss for some story to suit 
her purpose, and when payment could no longer be delayed, 
she had recourse to the same means to procure the money 
from her husband, who advanced it always grudgingly, not 
believing a word she said. If the children were detained at 
home from the Sunday school, she furnished them with an ex- 
cuse to account for it ; and she was so dexterous in inventing^ 
a different one every time, that they did not long need their 
mother's assistance. But she soon found, that as neither her 
husband nor her children could depend upon her, so she had 
no one on whom she could depend ; confidence and comfort 
were banished together, and the house became a scene of 
quarrelling and confusion. 

" In process of time her children sallied forth into the world 
to get tneir living, and to be tlie torments of their employers, 
as their mother and grandmother had been before them : so 
do vicious habits descend from one generation to another. Of 
fourse they were frequently leaving their places and returning 
iioi^e, to devour the scanty morsel barely sufficient for their 
parents. William Jenkins died, and left his wife in deplorable 
.circumstances. She was naturally so handy and clever, that 
maiiy families would gladly have employed her, if her uii- 
wortfiy disposition had not been so notorious. 

" And there in her forlorn and darksome hut she still lives^ 
destitute and fiiendless, only recollected by the families she 
once served as ' that lying Hannah !* Her last resource is the 
workhouse ; and the only friends she can boast are the over- 
ieers of the parish !" 

As a contrast to this, is presented the following pleasing 
anecdote of President Wasliington. 

18. " When George Washington was about six years of age, 
some one made him the present of a hatchet : of which bid- 
ing, like most children, immoderately fond, he went about 
chopping every thing tljat came in his way : and going into 
the garden, he unluckily tried its edge on an English cherry 
tree ; which he barked so tembly as to leave very little hope 
of its recovery. The next morning his father saw the tree, 
which was a great favourite, in that condition ; and inquired 
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viho had done the mischief, declaring he would not have 
taken five guineas for the tree ; but nobody could infoim hiin; 
IVesently after, however, George came with the hatchet in 
Iiis hand, into the place where his father was, who imme- 
diately suspected him to be tlie culprit. ' George,' said the" 
old gentleman, 'do you know who killed that beautiful little 
cheriy-tree, yonder in tlie garden ?' The child hesitated for 
a moment, and then nobly replied,' I can't tell a lie. Papa ; — 
you know I can't tell a lie. I did cut it with my hatchet.' — * 
* Run to my anus, my boy !' exclaimed his father, * run to my' 
anus ! Glad am I, George, that you killed my tree ; for you 
have paid me for it a thousand fold ! Such an act of heroism 
in my son, is of more worth than a thousand cherry-trees; 
though blossomed with silver, and their fruits of gold \' " 

Persons who have joined together in deceiving others, if 
they should happen afterwards to be connected together, are 
sure to be unhappy tfirough mutual distrust. I have seen 
several instances of great unhappiness in the married life, 
arising from this very circumstance. 

19. I think I may next set down Prudence. Prudence is 
wisdom put in practice. It teaches what is proper to be done, 
and what to be avoided : it also suggests the best means, man-* 
ner, order, season, and method of doing or leaving undone. 
This is a valuable quality in a servant or apprentice ; when 
they can judge, without being continually told, — what is suit- 
able to their circumstances and situation — what is most for their 
master's interest and respectability — what is the wisest thing to 
be done at the present moment, and how it may best be done, 
so as to secure the well-doing of all that is required, without 
suffering one duty to jostle out another. This will also be^ 
found an invaluable quality in a poor man's cottage : teach- 
ing what is desirable, and what is practicable — what had bet- 
ter be pursued, and when, and how — and what had better be 
let alone, done without, or deferred. This quality will be es- 
pecially called into exercise in the choice of a partner for lilie 
— ^an imprudent step here would be the ruin of happiness 
for life. 

20. Forecast or Good Management is prudence in a particu- 
far shape. It is a valuable quality, and one in which some 
young persons are lamentably deficient. Those who possess 
it can perform twice the work, with half the bustle and fatigue' 
— just as a good ] acker will do up the same paixel of goods! 
in half the compass ; he has a notion of forming his layers 
into square rows and a regular pile, and filling up every little 
chink. The difference is peipetually seeM in household affaifs ; 
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perhaps in affairs so small that it would seem impoarible Hiat 
they diould materially influence the peace and comfort of the 
family ; but, on examination, want of forecast in small thinn 
will be found the sole cause, in many familiesi, of perpetual aL 
tercation and confusion. A servant knows she has three or 
five minutes on her hands, before she will be wanted for some 
particular service. If she be destitute of forecast and good 
management, perhaps she will set about something that would 
take her half an hour or an hour to do. She has no sooner 
begun, than the bell rings ; she is obliged to leave, and has 
her task to begin again. Perhaps she is discouraged' — and 
the next time says, 'Well, it really is not worth while to 
set about any thing just for two or three minutes;* so she 
throws away the two or three minutes, which she can never 

Sick up again throughout the day. A good manager bethinks 
erself of something that will take just three or five minutes 
to do, and which might as well be done at that moment as at 
any other. She does it — ^and that is off her mind and care : 
it will not spring forward at any future hour of the day, to 
vex her mistress by finding it undone, or herself, by being 
called away fi*om some other business to do it. — * There are the 
beds to be made — and the breakfast things washed — and pud- 
ding and potatoes to be boiled for dinner.' A bad manager 
receives these directions firom her mistress — ^and to work she 
goes, with bustle enough, perhaps^ as if she would accomplish 
it all long before dinner time. She makes the beds, and 
comes down to wash the breakfast things — ' Oh dear, oh dear, 
was ever any thing so provoking — not a drop of water in the 
kettle and the fire just out.' Then the sticks and the bellows 
1^ to work, (by the way, I never knew any but a bad ma. 
nnger who found it necessary often to use the bellows,) — at 
Js:iigth the water boils, and the clock strikes — yfhy — ^what 
Q^clock is that P — ^my pudding ought to be in— and it is not 
made, nor any water set on for it— well, I must use this, and 
do the tea-thmgs afterwards. The pudding is made, and put 
in, half an hour later than it should be — then to work again, 
to heat water for the tea.things— it boils — but she must now 
first put the potatoes on, or they will not be half done by din. 
ner time. The potatoes are put on, and the water poured out 
— but now the family are assembled for dinner, and the cloth 
wtust be laid — and the potatoes are all but raw, and the pud. 
ding but half boiled— and the water cold, and the tea-things 
not washed up — ^and the mistress di^leased, and the house 
thrown into confkbiou. It seems never to occur to a bad 
manager, that there are some things, which, if once set agoing 
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go on by tfaemselTes. If she bad but supplied the fire with 
coab, it would have drawn up — and set on the kettle, the 
water would have boiled for the tea things, while she made 
the beds — and the fire would have been at liberty for the pud** 
ding.water to be set on — and all the mischief would have 
been prevented. How would this disposition do to carry into^ 
a cottage P 

21. My next virtue shall be Self.deniaL I choose rather to 
put this than good temper ; for temper, I look upon as part of 
the original constitution, which it is our province not positively 
to alter, but to regulate and make the best of. And I 
think self-denial will be found the most (I will add the only) 
effectual regulator of temper. Self-denial will rectify a bad 
temper, and without it a good temper is not to be relied on. 
Good humoui* is all very well, and lasts just as long as all 
goes on smoothly ; but when roughs and crosses come in the 
way, self-denial must be called into exercise, or temper will 
soon lose its ground. Oh I have seen many a smiling merry 
girl, alter a few years hardship and privation in the married 
fife, become a poor, peevish, fretful, discontented creature ; so 
that it has been said with truth and justice, ' You would not 
know her to be the same.' Good humour is a bright colour 
in the web of life ; but self-denial only can make it a. /cut co. 
lour. A person who is the slave of selfishness has so many 
wants of his own to be supplied — so many interests of his own 
to support and defend, diat he has no leisure to study the 
wants and interests of others : it is impossible that he should 
be happy himself, or make those around him so. Did you 
ever see a group of selfish children, quarrelling around their 
feast or their toys? you saw, then, in their violence and 
squabbles, a lively picture in miniature of a family of selfish 
individuals. I need not stay to calculate how much happi- 
ness is to be found in the cottage where the husband's study 
18, how large a portion of his earnings he can retain for his 
own gratifications, without being reckoned quite a brute to his 
wife and family; and the wife's how much she can wheedle 
him out of, or gain secretly, to support her own fineiy and 
indulgence : — ^where both are contriving to obtain for them- 
selves the most plentiful share of a scanty meal ; or the dain- 
tiest bit of a coarse one ; or the best seat by the fireside ; or 
the least laborious share of any task that is to be performed. 
If any young person, who looks forward to a cottage life, will 
please lor a moment to fancy such a cottage scene, it may 
lend to suppress those riongs of selfishness which would gnidge 
la perform any httle service, not expressly stipulated uv; or 
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refuse to share the burden with a fellow-servant; or murm'uf 
ijtt his sharing some profit or perquisite ; in short, that would 
aim to get as much, and do as little, to extort as many bene, 
fits, and impart as few, as possible. 

22. Industry is a virtue most essential to the character and 
the happiness of the labouring classes of society. A steady 
persevering industry, that leads them to take pleasure in their^ 
regular employment, and will induce them to spend even the 
odds and ends of time, called leisure, in activity, not in indo- 
lence. It is a pity to hear so man^ healthy girls now-a-days 
inquiring for light places, when, in reality, full employment is 
in itself a blessing, conducive to health, contentment, and im- 
provement. A person to whom industry is habitual, has not 
the smallest inclination to spend one moment either indolently 
or unprofitably. I have known some young women whose 
daily business is over by five or six o'clock ; yet who may be 
continually seen with their stockings out at heels, their gown 
hanging in slits, and their apron strings tied together in knots 
— strong symptoms, surely, of a serious deficiency in industi'y. 
I have known others, (one in particular at this moment 
presents herself to my mind,) who, in much more laboiious 
places, could find time to keep their clothes neatly mended, 
to knit their own stockings, and to quilt their own petticoats, 
(quilted petticoats were the fashion in those days — and good 
warm durable things they were, worth a dozen of the modern 
c*obwebs. I was going to say, and so were the wearers too ; 
but that, perhaps, is better let alone;) aye, and they coul/l 
find time, too, to sew all their shreds together, into bed quilts 
and table tops against they set up housekeeping. There Wvis 
* Yorkshire Molly,' for one, who lived years in the house o' 
my parents. When she came to be hired, on being asked )* 
she was afraid of work, replied, ' Afraid of work ! no, not I. 
I came to London on purpose to inquire after it. You pay 
me well, and feed me well, and I'll be bound to do the work 
of two.' Molly was hired, and fulfilled her challenge — no 
work came amiss to her — ^no quantity terrified her. On the 
first washing day, at breakfast time, her mistress offered her 
some directions about putting up the lines : ' Oh,' replied 
Molly, * the linen is all hung out.' In like manner she con- 
tinually amazed her employers, by her indefatigable industry. 
She remained with them several years, and then returned to 
settle in her own country, rich in the fniits of her pwn exer- 
tions, and the liberality of those whom she had served. I knew 
aoother, who, in her hours of leisure, during the summer 
months^ kep a. considerable gai'den nicely weeded and swept* 
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and ill the winter furnished the children of a numerous family 
with socks of her own knitting. Her master and mistreai 
were not unmindful of these extra and unasked-for aer. 
vices. She left the place, after continuing in it above eight 
years, with many honourable and valuable tokens of respect 
and approbation. It does not need the spirit of prophecy lo 
say, which of these widely different classes of young women is 
most likely to fill their husbands' cottages with comforts of 
their own earning. The same may be said of the other sex. 
Shew me the apprentice who never leaves his bed till he 
wight to be opening his shop shutters ; and then hun-ies down, 
slip-shod, unwashed, and hardly aw£ike — who does nothing 
but what he is compelled to do, and retreats from duty the 
earliest possible moment, to yawn, or slumber, or gamble away 
the evening. Then shew me his fellow-apprentice, who actively, 
punctually, and cheerfully pursues the duties of his calling, 
rendering many a little service, without waiting for an ex- 
press command, from the mere habit of activity, which, from 
long use has become happily natural to him ; who is always 
about something, either improving his mind, or bettering his 
condition — or contriving something useful for his parents— or 
if it be only constructing a plaything for the children ; who is 
awake and active all the time he is up ; goes to bed properly 
tired, and awakes properly refreshed. And could you not, 
almost with Hogarth's descriptive fidelity, produce me a ^ 
sketch of the cottage to be funiished and occupied by these 
two youths, some seven or ten years hence ? 

23. We must not omit Sobriety, Drunkenness is a beastly 
vice — ^no— that is a libel upon the brute creation — a bea&t will 
not get drunk of his own accord. I will say^ then, that it is a 
filthy degrading vice ; a vice that is ruinous both to health 
and wealth, credit and comfort. Like other bad habits, it is 
not formed at once ; but arises from taking a little more thaa 
is necessary to quench thirst or digest food ; or taking fww 
and then a glass of something extra, or something stronger, 
on occasion of some extra exertion. The young person (of 
either sex) who has acquired the habit of often finding this 
either necessary or agreeable, totters on the edge of a pi;t- 
cipice ; and certainly wants one great feature of a perfect cha- 
racter, and one grand ingredient of cottage happiness. When 
the weather is cold, and the work hard, and no employer's cup. 
board or cellar to go to, here a few pence will go, and th4fr£ a 
few ; and when the pence fail, one cottage comfort will take 
ymg after another ; and the house will soon become a scen^ 
of desolation. — I have not done with the various branches of 
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a good character. There ai'e several yet that must oe men- 
tioned ; they might be branched out into many more« but the 
most esseQt^<\l will be found under some of these.. 

24. Frugality is a very essential quality. Let us see a youth 
(of either sex) careful of 'whatever of a master's property they 
may be entrusted with ; of the implements of labour^ guarding 
them from injury — ^getting them repaired when necessary — mak- 
ing them last as long as possible. Careful of the provender he 
feeds his cattle wiQi, and the blacking he cleans his shoes 
with : careful of the provbions set before him — ^neither prac. 
tising nor encouraging waste— turning every thing to account 
—-using decently what is necessary, and no more— and wast- 
ing none : careful, too, of his own clothing and earnings — 
saving the best-— keeping the worst well mended — and laying 
by a tiifle for a rainy day. Why, surely, it is evident that 
such servants are at once invaluable treasures to their emu 
pioyers, and forming for themselves habits that bid fair to 
multiply and perpetuate their cottage comforts another day ; 
while of those who thoughtlessly and extravagantly destroy 
or consume a master's property, it may be fairly predicted 
that they will not take care of their own, or long possess any. 
thing that requires care. The same may be said of those who 
consume all they earn on their personal expenses. If, while 
they have home and food provided, all they gain but just 
serves them for dress and pleasure, by what means is rent 
likely to be paid ; and a cottage furnished; and a family and 
sickness provided for at a future day P 

96. Teachableness is another most valuable quality. T mean, 
not only readiness to learn what is absolutely taught and require 
ed, biit an aptness to catch the knack of doing any thing useful. 
It is a great thing to have a disposition, as Mrs. Taylor expresses 
it, ' to use our eyes, and be able to see other things besides those 
which are laid straight before us.' What, if the apwentice takes 
pains to observe how a journeyman performs a branch of the 
business to which he has not yet been put; or to learn of the 
clerk how to cast an account ? he is not only rendering his 
services more valuable to his master, and thus ensuring his 
approbation and regard ; but he is also qualifying himself to 
expect better pay when he is himself a journeyman : perhaps, 
(for such advancements have been ; — perhaps) quatifying him. 
self, at some distant period, to overlook journeymen, clerks, 
And apprentices, as h^eul of the establishment. Or what if, in 
their hours of leisure, the carpenter's apprentice should ac 
quire from the plasterer a notion how to colour a room : or 
rom the gardener how to prone a tree« or raise a crop. Ant 
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nofc such joutbs fitting themBdvefl for essentiaUypTomoting die 
comforts of their cottage at some future time ? And what, if 
the nurse-maid, without neglecting her own proper charge* 
acquires, also the art of polishing a grate or cleaning maho- 
gany ; or the housemaid that of trussing a fowl, or making a 
pudding or soups : such knowledge cannot be injurious, and 
may hereafter prove very valuable. The person who can turn 
her hand to any thing, is qualified to make the best of every 
thing that her own cottage may afford ; and to gain a shilling 
(and that, perhaps, when an extra shilling may be an essential 
service to her own fiunily,) by occasional assistance in the 
house of a richer neighbour. But who would give thank'ye for - 
the assistance of a helpless dawdle, who has it always at her 
tongue's end, ' I am sure I don't know how it is to be done/ 
' I never learned to do it/ * I am no cook/ ' I don't under- 
stand housemaid's work/ * I ben't much of a needlewoman/ 
* I never was used to nursmg/ If such fools are bom, they 
must be kept, (if they cannot be cured,) but who would expect 
to find comforts in the cottage of wHch such was the mis- 
tress? 

26. CleofdinesB, or a habit of neatness and order, both in 
ynaking things dean, and avoiding needlessly to dirt them. 
This is a branch of a good character in a young person, and 
very essential to the comfort of a cottage in after life. How 
often is the peace of funilies disturbed from want of this 
humble but useful quality. The mistress is displeased with 
her dirty cook ; who, if we may judge from her greasy sauce- 
pans, musty pudding do^, and various other symptoms, 
seems bent upon fulfilling, on behalf of her employers, the fil- 
thy proverb, that condemns us all to ' eat a peck of dirt be- 
fore we die,'— or with the slatternly housemaid, whose chief 
fear seems to be lest she should disturb the spiders, or cause 
the furniture to take cold by removing a thick coat of dust,— 
or if these be cleanly, how often are there words between them 
and the slovenly apprentice, whose muddy shoes are traced 
along the clean oil cloth, or up the fresh scoured stairs ; or 
tht taUe doth disfigured with his gravy or beer ; or the biight 
candlestick wantoiSy bespattered vtrith tallow-grease. Ihe 
very same uncleanly habits most effectually destroy cottage 
comforts. A dirty untidy woman will not, cannot, keep her 
cottage or her person in that orderly inviting trim, which a 
man of decent habits naturally expects and desires, and must 
have, in order to make him saidsfied and happy at home. On 
the other hand, it eertainly is very vexatious to a neat orderly 
woman, who has worked hard te^ get every thing around her 
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clean and bright, when a duty slovenly hnsbana C;omes in, 
and flings this thing one way, and that another ; and seems 
•wantonly to study how he may soonest efiace every mark of 
her cleanly laboars. If all this is patiently borne, and do. 
mestic broils are avoided, it must be through the existence 
and exercise of a still stronger principle than any we have yet 
spoken of. ^ 

27. Subordination is necessary to the character and happi. 
ness of the labouring classes. Subordination ; this is a hard 
word ; let us try to explain it. It supposes society in its re. 
gular orders from the highest to the lowest. In a regular aimy 
there are many degrees from the colonel down to the private; 
and unless subordination were maintained, that is, unless every 
man knew and kept to his own rank and place, and discharged 
its duties, there would soon be an end of all order, discipline, 
and effective service. It is so in societies in general — even in 
volmitary societies, whose members are originally upon a foot, 
ing of equality, they find the necessity of degrees ; and they 
agree together to choose from their own body a president, a 
treaf»urer, a secretary, or whatever other officers may be ne- 
cessary for the government and arrangement of the society ; 
to these they give power and authority, and to that power and 
authority they submit. Families are small societies ; children 
are necessarily subordinate, or subject to their parents ; and 
servants to their masters. There is neither hardship nor dis. 
grace in all this. 

* Honour and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part; there all the houour lies.' 

He who has never learnt to obey, knows not how to rule ; and 
unless I can hear of a young person, (of either sex,) that they 
are willing to obey, without murmuring or disputing, all the just 
and reasonable commands of their parents and masters, I see 
in them no germ of good conduct, or comfort in the marriage 
state. The youth who is not dutiful and affectionate to his 
or her parents, and respectful and obedient to master and mis- 
tress, is not at all likely to practise that steady affection, seK'- 
control, and mutual forbearance, which are so essential to hap- 
pine^ in married life ; nor yet to exercise that steady, gentle, 
and well-regulated authority, inithout which children cannot 
be pioperly managed. If each keep to their post, all goes on 
smoothly and pleasantly ; but if all want to govern, or refuse 
to comply, then all is confusion ^nd eontention. 

28. The next good quality 1 «ha]l mention is, a cheerful 
contented disposition; a^^ - > «• «& 4ie bru;ht side of 
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every thing, and to make the best of it. Thiis is a change, 
able and imperfect sort of world. There is scarcely any thing 
ve meet with, but what has in it a mixture of good and evil. 
Much of our happiness and misery depend upon ourselves. 
It is not so much now things are^ as how we take them. The 
disposition of some persons^ leads them to look only at the 
cvil — ^iGL, whatever circumstances they happen to be placed, 
they make a point of considering diem as affording great 
cause of complaint. When misfortune befalls them, they 
never mend the matter by reflecting how much worse it might 
have been : and whatever good comes in their way, is em. 
bittered by observing, that something greater or better is pos. 
sessed by their neighbour, and might have been theirs, but for 
this, that, or the other circumstance, which, though they can. 
not alter, they will not cease to bewail. Such murmurers are 
the bane of sJl enjoyment both to themselves and to all whose 
misfortune it is to be connected with them. There is another 
tJssposition, which leads a person to look at his circumstances 
in the best light and so to find great cause for contentment, 
where others would find only cause of complaint Such a 
disposition has been pronounced to be worth ten thousand 
po.niils a year. For my part, I tliink it invaluable; and I 
a.ti sure the person who possesses it, let his outward circum. 
St mces be what they may, would make a bad exchange in 
parting with it for the greatest price that could be offered. 
For let it be remembered, that even if it were a kingdom, 
it %vere but a mixed portion still. The king has his crosses, 
U>ils, and vexations, as well as the day labourer ; and it is 
only by making tlie best of it, and looking at the bright side 
of the picture, that the king can be contented and cheerful 
any more than plain John or Joan. 

29. But what has cheeifuluess to do with a good character? 
a vast deal. It is a sin both against God, our neighbour, and 
ourselves, to be discontented; and not only so, but it would 
stand greatly in the way of our usefulness and our happiness 
in life. As to taking even a servant or an apprentice witli a 
•jloomy, surly, snarling countenance; who should perform 
every service with a grudge, and be always on the watch for 
something to complain of;— why I would, ten to one, rather 
do all the work myself, and bear all the burden too;— and as 
to taking such a partner for life, I pity those indeed whose 
lot it is— they have need enough of a patient cheerful dis. 
position, to bear up under such a constant wony. Solitude 
for life would Ije far preferable, or almost a life spent in walk. 
iiig tlie tread-mill at Brixton, than to be tied to such a partner 
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No — iirhether in the kitchen, the workshop, or the nursenr; 
above all in seeking happiness for life in a cottage, thai*8 the 
only dispobition to find it, that, under every circumstance^ 
cheerfully admits^ ' thii^gs might have been much worse to- 
day ; and we will live in hope of their being much better to. 
morrow/ I have Diten read with pleasure tide following littifi 
story : perhaps you will like to read it too. 

30. How to make tlie best of it, — '' Robinet a peasant of 
Lorrain, after a hard day's work at the next market-to^m, was 
returning home with a basket in his hand. ' Wliat a delicious 
supper shall I have !' said he to himself. * This piece of kid 
we» stewed down, with my onions sliced, thickened with my 
meal, %nd. seasoned with my salt and pepper, will make a dish 
fit for th^ bishop of the diocese. Then I have a good piece 
of a bai^ley loaf at home to finish with. How I long to be at 
it!^ 

" A noise in the hedge now attracted his notice, and he 
spied a squirrel nknbly running up a tree, and popping into a 
hole between the bi^anelxes. 'Ha V thought he, ' what a nice 
present a nest of young squirrels will be to my little master! 
rll try if I can get it.* Upon tliis, he set down his basket in 
the road, and began to climb up tlie tree. He had half as. 
cended, >vken casting a look at his basket, he saw. a dog with 
his nose in it, ferreting out tlie piece of kid's fiesh. He made 
all possible speed down, but the dog was too quick for him 
and ran off with the meat in his moutli. Robinet looked after 
him — ^*Well,' said he, 'then I must be content with soup, 
meagre— and no bad tiling neitlier !' 

''He travelled on, and came to a little public house by thfl 
road side, where an acquaintance of .his was sitting on a bench 
drinking. He invited Robinet to take a draught. Robinet 
seated himself by his friend, and set his basket on the bench 
close by him. A tame raven, which was kept at the house, 
came slily behind him, and perching on the basket, stole away 
the bag in which tlie meal was tied up, and hopped off with it 
to his hole. Robinet did not perceive the theft till he had 
got on his way again. He retiutied to search for his bag, but 
could hear no tidings of it. ' Well,' says he, ' my soup will be 
the thinner, but I will boil a slice of bread witli it, and that 
'will do it some good at least' 

"He went on again, and arrived at a little brook, over 
which was laid a naiTow plank. A young woman coming up 
to pass at the same time, Robinet gallantly offered her his 
hand. As soon as she got to tiie middle, either through fear 
or sport, she shrieked out, and criod slie was falling. Robinet 
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hastening to support her with his other hand, let his oasket 
drop into the stream. As soon as she was safe over, he 
jumped in and recovered it, but when he took it out, he per- 
ceived that all the salt was melted, and the pepper washed 
away. Nothing was now left but the onions. ' Well !' says 
Robinet, ' then I must sup to-night upon roasted onions and 
barley bread. Last night I had the bread alone. To-Juor. 
row morning it will not signify what I had. So saying, he 
trudged on, singing as before.'' 

31. I shall mention but one more essential of a good cha- 
racter. Discretion in the choice of coim^anio/is,— especially of 
a companion for life. There is no saying more commonly Or 
more justly applied than this — ' Tell me your company, and 
I will tell you what you are.' Many a young person has lost 
a good situation, or the confidence and respect of their em. 
ployers, from inattention to this ; — ^many have gone farther 
still, and lost character, virtue, happiness ; all that was worth 
keeping. This seems a proper occasion for observing the ne- 
cessity of cautious propriety of conduct, even where a virtuous 
and prudent attachment may subsist. On these matters de. 
pends much of the happiness of after life. Before marriage, 
both parties are inclined to overlook, or put a favourable con- 
struction upon the conduct of the other : but when the first 
dreams of rapture are over, then each naturally looks back to 
the past ; and if on either side there be recollections of levity 
of conduct before marriage, want of prudence in the choice of 
associates, or especially any thing like unbecoming Uberties 
offered or admitted; confidence and respect are weakened; 
suspicion is aroused ; and life is embittered. Of this, many af. 
fecting examples might be given. 

32. Now is the reader disposed to say, * What a list of in- 
gredients in a good character ! What a string of prerequisites 
in order to the enjoyment of cottage comibrt! It is to be 
hoped they are not all necessary !' Well — let us call tliem 
over ; and see which you, for one, would be inclined to dis- 
pense with in a partner for life. 'Integrity,' Would you be 
willing to marry the person who had defrauded his or her em- 
ployers ; who would not hesitate to defraud you ; and a con- 
nexion with whom would be the ruin and disgrace of your own 
character ? * Sincerity* You would not sm'ely be the willing 
wife or husband of one on whose word you could place no reli- 
ance ; one whose lying tricks would be always in danger of de« 
lection, and when detected, universally despised. ' Prudence/ 
Should you like to place your property, especially your hard* 
earned savings, at the disposal of a ra^, inconsiderate person 
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wbo would be always running you into some extrayagance or 
error, and always sutferin^ the opportunity of doing good to es- 
cape unregarded ? ' Self-denial,' A.nd coiild you really believe, 
that the person loved you, who \^ould make no sacrifice for your 
sake ? or could you be happy in uniting yourself for lite to 
one whose selfishness would keep you in perpetual doubt of 
their affection ? ' Industry,* I need not say much about this^ — 
for what decent young woman would be so mad as to think of 
marrying a lazy slip-shod sluggard, who hates work ? Or what 
diligent young man would waste a thought upon an idle indo- 
lent slattern, to whom employment is a burden, and whose 
greatest enjoyment is to lie a.bed in tlie morning, and to sit 
all tlie day with her hands before her ? ' Sobriety,' It need not 
be asked if this quality can be dispensed with in a wife. Cer- 
tainly no young woman who stands in the least degree sus- 
pected of an opposite vice, would be admitted into any re- 
spectable service ; much less would she be likely to obtain or 
retain the affections of any steady young man. But 1 will 
a£(k any modest discreet young woman, 'Can you bear the 
thought of having a drunkard for your husband ? Did you 
ever hear or suspect that the youth of your affections had 
visited a public house, without a thrill of pain and appreheu- 
•ion, which fully proved that I have not, in sobriety, set down 
one virtue too many. 'Frugality,' And can this be done with- 
out ? Is one party willing to earn for the other to squander, or 
to furnish the cottage with comforts to be speedily wasted and 
destroyed? Or do cottagers possess a mine of wealth that 
can constantly furnish new supplies, at the call of extravagance 
and carelessness? No such thing — ^frugality cannot be dis- 
pensed with. ' Teachableness,' Whatever may have been your 
circumstances hitherto, you cannot expect to be comfortable, 
or to make a respectable appearance in the married life, and 
in a cottage and family of your own, without learning to do 
many things that you have never been accustomed to do be- 
fore. ' Cleanliness.' And surely you could not bear the idea of 
flitting down for life in a dog-kennel, or a pig-sty. You might 
us well do that, as share the abode of a human partner whose 
liabits are not less filthy and disgusting. ' Subordinatioti,' You 
will, of course, wish that your husband or wife should be will- 
iag to pay you proper respect, and discharge the duties which 
vou consider due to you. The only pledge that can be given 
)0 that effect must be sought in the due discharge of duties in 
ffaeir former relative situations. ' Cheerfulness or conisntmaU* 
I need not waste many woi-ds here ; for you would not like to 
narry a person whom you could never please^ try what yoa 
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would^ and who^ instead of endeavouring to soothe you, when 
irritated, and to cheer you when depressed, would rather be 
taking occasion, from every passing circumstance, to be 
gloomy, fretful, and out of humour. And then 'Discretion' in 
conduct and in choice of friends. You could not expect hap- 
piness from one who would fill your house with light, dissolute, 
disreputable acquaintances; or whose indiscreet conduct 
would expose you to continual suspicions of their fidelity and 
virtue. 

33. So here we end the list ; and I think I have bargained 
for nothing that can be spared ; — ^but if, on the other hand, I 
am told of a young person, whether male or female, who is 
remai'kable for strict conscientious integrity ; whose word may 
on all occasions be taken ; whose conduct is uniformly pnu 
dent and correct ; who takes pleasure in making sacrifices to 
promote the happiness of others; who. is active, industrious, 
cleanly, and frugal ; apt to learn ; obedient and affectionate 
to parents; and very circumspect both in acquaintance and 
demeanour; — why, whoever was seeking a servant, or who- 
ever was looking out for a partner for life, I should say to 
them at once, ' This is the very person to fill any situation 
with propriety, and to stock any cottage with comforts.' 



CHAP. II. 
Of choosing a Cottage 

34. Now having supposed two worthy young people, pos- 
sessed of the qualifications requisite to form a good character; 
we will suppose them, also to have formed, a. virtuous attach- 
ment for each other ; and, after suitable deUberation, to have 
aetermined upon a union for life, and to be looking out for a 
cottage, in which to settle. A few hints on this subject may 
be useful. As frequent removals are expensive, inconvenient, 
and destructive to furniture, (poor Richard says, * Three re. 
movals are as bad as a fire,0 it will be well tc avoid them by 
choosing such a habitation as is likely to be permanently 
•uitable. ^ 

36. There are three things to be principally considered — 
liealdij convenience, and capability of improvement It » 
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evident that a very small house^ in a dark confined situation, 
and that has no outlet^ cannot be favourable to either ; and 
should therefore, if possible, be avoided. ' This dark confined 
situation, up a dirty alley, will never do fur me,' says a pru- 
dent young woman ; ' I should be always ailing, for want of 
pure air, and have to bum candles balf the day in winter ; 
besides, here is no convenience for washing — ^and I should be 
glad, while my hands are free, to earn a shilling that way^ or 
to turn one by putting a few tapes, threads, and cakes in my 
vindow — ^but nobody would think of coming here to buy.' 

36. As some or all of these evils mosUy belong to cot- 
tages in large towns, a dwelling out of town is generally to be 
preferred, as there is usually more room afibrded at a lower 
rent. But this must in part be regulated by the nature and 
situation of the man's employment If his business is in the 
town, too long a walk morning and evening, and at the hour 
of dinner, will occasion inconvenience and loss of time. The 
woman must also calculate her time, which will occasionally 
be occupied in going to shop or market Evils and advan. 
tages must be fairiy balanced against each other ; that chosen 
which appears best on the whole ; and then made the best of. 

37. A damp marshy situation is to be avoided ; one that is 
liable to be flooded in the winter season, or one that is sur. 
rounded with thick woods. Agues, rheumatisms, and fevers 
are often occasioned thereby. 

38. Water is a most essential accommodation. In some coun- 
try places, great inconvenience and loss of time are occasioned 
by having to fetch water from a great distance ; and much 
disease is produced by using that which is stagnant and impure. 
I don't know any thing more essential to be looked to, in the 
choice of a dwelling, tiian plenty of good pure water near at 
hand. A pump is far preferable to a well, both for ease and 
safety. Ii yours is a well, pray see that it is sepurely 
guarded. 

39. In general that may be reckoned a convenient cottage 
which somewhat answers to the following description. The 
rooms are good sized, light and airy ; the ceilings moderately 
high; the staircase tolerably wide and easy; the roof and 
walls sound and in good repair ; the doors and windows open 
and shut properly, so that, on the one hand, air is admitted 
without difficulty, and on the other hand, wind and rain ar<^ 
securely kept out There are at least two rooms up stairs, 
one of thdn with a fire-place ; with less than two rooms a nul 
merous family cannot be decently and comfortably brought 
up; if three, all the better; we can find a good use for >^ 
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by and bye. In the lower room is a good fire-place, free from 
itfnoke — and one or more convenient closets. There is a back 
house, where washing and other wet or dirty work may be 
performed ; and thus the family room kept always dry and 
clean. If in this back house there is a copper and an oven 
all the better ; at least there should be a place where they 
may be easily added. A well or pump we have already said 
is indispensable. And a bit of ground, well secured, where 
linen may be dried, and vegetables raised, is very desirable : the 
soutlr-west aspect is the best. A shed for fuel is a desirable 
addition : so also is a pig-sty. And if there is a right of com- 
mon, where turf and fiirze may be cut, and a sow, pig, ducks, 
or geese, turned out to graze, it is a farther advantage. The 
nearer your cottage answers this description, the more con- 
venient and comfortable you will find it. If it is very deficient 
in any of these respects, it is proportionably less valuable. 

40. As to the rent that would be proper to give, it varies so 
much in difiTerent places, that nothing can be said in a gene- 
ral work. There are two things to be well considered, — ^what 
it is worth, and what you can afford. As to the first, you had 
better ask the opinion of some judicious impartial friend, who 
has had experience in such matters. As to the latter, without 
by any means wishing to recommend rashness or extravagance, 
I would just hint— don't be too soon caught by a nominally 
low rent. If the place is wretchedly out of repair, or destitute 
of conveniences, or affords you no chance of making any ad- 
vantage either of room or outlet, however low the rent, it may 
prove a very dear bargain. An industrious, thrifty, young 
couple, who have the notion of turning every thing to a good 
account, had better venture a pound or two more in the rent, 
if, by so doing, they can meet with a more convenient and 
advantageous situation ^ 
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CHAP. III. 
Of taking a Cottage. 

41 Sometimes an agreement may be advantaureously 
made with a landlord, to take the cottage for a considerable 
time^ and at a modeitite rent ; the tenant undertaking repairs, 

c 
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and ocvauonal improvements. In this case^ it should be pti( 
m thorough repair by the landlord at the outset^ or a sum 
allowed for that purpose, (perhaps a year's or half year's rent 
remitted^ or a proper abatement made in the rent. Such an 
agreement as this may answer very well^ especially if the 
man's trade be such as would qualify him to do the needful 
repairs himself, in his leisure hours ; for instance, a carpenter, 
a plasterer, or a mason ; or indeed any other man, who may 
have acquired the happy art of turning his hand to anything. 
Five or ten pounds allowed in this way to such a man, wdl be 
laid out much more to his own comfort and satisfaction, and 
to the improvement of the premises, than could have been 
done by the landlord, with the same sum. 

42. Such an agreement should be clearly understood by both 
parties — ^what is engaged and what is expected. It is better 
to have it written down, for the satisfaction of both : there are 
many little things that may slip the memory, and occasion 
disputes. Beside, either party may die — and in that case it 
is right that there should be something to show to those who 
come after them, — ^what they really did agree to — ^how long a 
term the cottage is let for — ^what rent is to be paid, and when 
— what grates or other fixtures belong to the house — ^whether 
the tenant has liberty to move them or exchange them — whe- 
ther he may stop up a window, or open a new one — what re- 
pairs are expected from the tenant — ^and whether he is 
entitled to any allowance, at leaving, for improvements that 
he may have made — ^whether the land-tax or quitxent is to 
be paid by landlord or tenant. It is not much trouble or ex« 
pense to get all this written and properly signed; and it may 
save a vast deal of trouble or expense, at some future time. 

43. It is desirable in spending any thing, whether mone} 
or labour, on another person's property, to have some security 
that the enjoyment shall be our own. This may easily bt 
obtained by the young couple whose respectable character I 
have portrayed. Any landlord will be glad to have such te* 
nants; and an upright honourable man, will readily alSbrd 
them any security of that kind that they can reasonably de- 
sire. If they should not be personally known to the landlord 
of the house they wish to occupy, the young man's employer, 
or the master in whose service ^e young woman lived so re- 
spectably, will readily speak a good word for them ; and, ii 
needful, will most likely even become responsible for the re- 
gular payment of the rent. An estabHdied chaeracter is pro. 
perty of the most valuable kind; and will be found so any- 
day. 
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44. If the cottage you have fixed upon^ stands empty/ leave 
to occupy it may generally be obtained^ the rent not com- 
mencing until the next quarter day. Thus you gain a ^eek 
or two, or perhaps a month, in which to do the needful repairs 
and get it in order. And this b a great object to you, as you 
are to do the repairs yourself, perhaps assisted by some good, 
natured work-fellow, in the oranch which he understands 
better than you do ; under the engagement that you will do 
as much for him another time. Neither of you can 'je there 
every day, and all day long ; and it would be grievous to be 
paying rent before you fairly lived in the place. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of entering upon the Cottage. 

45. I HAVE proceeded upon the supposition that my young 
friends wish to begin life upon a decent respectable plan. 
They might, to be sure, as many have done before them, make 
fiihill at first with one room, to eat, sleep, and work in — ^it 
might be furnished ' with an old bedstead, a few rickety chairs, 
a table,* and a broken hutch; a rusty kettle, and a few 
cracked plates and platters, pots and pans :'« and there they 
might stive, and toil, and drudge, just to continue, for they 
could not hope to better their existence; and there they 
might bring into being a miserable race, with scarcely a 
chance of emerging fi*om their native filth and wretchedness. 
But I take it for granted, that no such beginning will satisfy 
iny readers. They are respectable young people, who have 
fsstablished a good character, and with prudent care have 
saved something firom the earnings of their youthful days, to 
begin the married life with. 

46. I am studying for them to enjoy as many comforts as 
their present circumstances will prudently afibrd them ; and 
that they should still be inspirited with the hope of bet. 
teiing their condition in life. This hope, I know very well, 
IS, as a sensible writer has expressed it,-]* 'beneficial to the 
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^ as veil as adranUffeoas to ihe iadhridBaL It 
dbeen him in adTcraty; it encoanses lus indastiy; it pro. 
■M4n his ccmtcDt.' I shall here <d\c \oa a ism more of his 
remaiks; both because they are sensible and snitaUe, and 
because ther prove that all who leconoiCDd comentment to 
the poor, do not, (as some viiten to vhom I alluded in para, 
graph 5 would intimate,) teadi them to be content tnik po- 
TertT ; or to think that r>eli^on requires them to be so. ' It 
is desirable that the voicing classes should be fingal, indos- 
trioos, and contented ;^-cc«tenied, not with wretchedness and 
dirt, merelT because their forelathers hare been used to them 
— ^ifit contented viih those comforts which are within reach 
c( their own indnstnr, care, and forethoosht— and contented 
with nothing less ; endeavooxing to provide in yoath against 
the wants of their old age ; pioTident against illness <Nr loss of 
onployment, th?T should depend upon their own exertions 
fcr sapport/ ' llie scale of comfoit and couTenience which 
a la}>ouier has been accnstDmed to think neoessarr, determines 
the time of marriage. He waits till he has attained what the 
opinion of his own class azoond him has deoned decent and 
fitting. The higher this scale of public opinion is kept, the 
belter and the happier wiU the peo|^ be. Itis widely dif- 
fereut, in diuerent countries. In Ireland, a |Mg, and a mud 
cabin, without window or lumitme, is held sufficient ; in Po- 
IziA ver^ little more is required. But in England, Scotland, 
Holland, and Switzerland, the decencies of life are better ob- 
sen ed ; and a young couple require at least a cotlnge, with 
some furniture, and implements of husbandry (or other tnule.) 
The aish which many of the poor entertain, to boy a clock 
before they marry, to them a very expensive piece of fund, 
ture, has been by some regarded as ridiculous. But the effect 
of this wish is highly uselul ; it gives them something before- 
hand in the world, and habits of self^lemal and industry to 
obtain it' 

47. 'Fanaticism,' is a faToniite w<Mtl with some writers, 
whai they wish to make it ^pear, (than which they know 
nothing is more false;) that writers who recommoid religion, 
do so with a view to keep people contented in a state of des. 
titotion, slavery, and misery. But fanaticism is a hard word. 
and I shall have nothing to do with it. Wlioever preaches, 
bear witoess I do not, nor do I believe, ' thai to be poor and 
wretched is any mark of God's favour f nor would I have any 
man remain in that state, if by any honest meana^ he can 
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rescue himself from it ; and I believe most^ if not all, reason- 
able and relio^ous people would say the same. But we shall 
speak about religion by and bye. Let us go on now with 
getting our cottage ready to inhabit ; and as ' prevention is 
better than cure/ and it is easier to begin in a respectable 
creditable way, and go on steadily improving, than it is to 
get out of a state of wretchedness, after having once been ac- 
customed to it, it is that which makes me so anxious for a 
good begmning. 

48. Well, then — I conclude that my industrious careful 
young labourer, or workman, and his intended partner, in her 
respectable service, have each laid by a few pounds at least 
to begin the world with. Now let it be put to a good account, 
and made the best of. I should be sorry to see the example 
followed of an industrious, but headstrong young woman, 
whom I knew, who, having formed an attachment contrary to 
the advice of all her friends, when the banns of marriage were 
published, drew out her savings, amounting to upwards of 
twenty pounds, with which she purchased furniture — but be- 
fore tiie marriage took place, she had a quarrel with her 
sweetheart, and the match was broken off. She had no 
where to put her furniture, nor any prospect of wanting it ; 
so she sold it, part to her acquaintance, and part at a broker's 
shop ; for the whole of it she got eight pounds, which she 
once more laid by, and went to service again ; having paid 
upwardsiof twelve pounds for her freak. 

49.^ I shall suppose that you have got the cottage to repair 
yourselves, and lie garden to put in order. Now a great 
deal depends upon managing and timing things well. For 
instance, if it is the spring of the year, when the garden wants 
cropping, don't let the time slip— just dig up the ground, sow 
your onions and carrots, plant your potatoes, and prick out 
your cabbages — they will be growing without your care and 
labour, while you repair your house. But if you do your 
house first, you must go without a crop for that year. Ob- 
serve too, to do out of doors work while the weather is fine-^ 
you can work in doors when it rains. 

50. One of the first things to be done is to make good all 
the fences — ^it would be very grievous if, for want of this,- a 
neighbour's pig, or other animal, should get in and destroy 
all your labour. 

51. The next thing I would think of, is somo posts for your 
wife to dry her linen. I speak now to the young man, as 1 
expect it will be chiefly hiis care to get the place to rights. 

•And, once for aH, I say lo 6a/A» whatever you can contrive 
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for the comfort of your partner, it will be veil tiestowed; U 
irill stimulate to industry, promote good humour, and cement 
affection. Oak posts are very expensive ; but I will tell you 
of something very cheap, that will answer just as well. If 
you get some fresh cut, strait willow poles, about as thick as 
your arm, cut off all the twigs, except about half a dozen just 
round the top, which may be left five or six inches in length, 
dig a hole at the comers of your garden, and set in the posts ; 

{mt them as much as a foot in the ground, set them fast widi 
arge stones, and fill up the mould round them ; and there 
you have good, strong, living, growing posts, that will serve 
you for many years — ^Uiis I know by experience. The twigs 
at top will serve to fix the line by. It is better to have them 
Jiigh enough, and strong enough ; the labour is no more, and 
the cost no great difference. If they are nine or ten feet 
above the ground, it is none too much ; the linen will not be 
so likely to drag, nor yet to injure your currant and goose, 
berry bushes. 

52. While you are about it, you might as well stick in a 
couple more posts, in any pleasant part of your garden, which, 
with a few ash poles to bend over, and a woodbine, or even a 
few nasturtiums to train around them, will make a pretty ar- 
hour for you and your wife to take a cup of tea in summer 
time — many a happy hour have I passed under such a one. 
You will perhaps be too busy to put a seat there just now ; 
a couple of chairs will do ; and you can contrive tl^ other at 
your leisure. I shall say no more about the garden at pre- 
sent : but will give yoii a calendar suited to a cottager's gar- 
den, when you are settled, and have time to attend to it. 

53. Now we are come in doors — and here, let that be done 
first which will take longest to dry ; any tbing of plastering 
that may be required. It would be sad for either of you to 
be laid up with the rheumatism, through coming into a damp 
house. Let all work, too, that makes a dirt, (such as grate 
setting, altering a window or door, &c.) be done before any 
of the cleaner work, painting, or white washing. It is very 
vexatious to have things dirtied almost before diey are clean. 

. ed ; and a great pity when this is the case for want of planning 
and timing things properly. 

54. A word on the subject of grates. If there are nor- 
already fixetX, as may be die case if it is a new.built cottage, 
pray see that you choose a good sort of grate, and have it 
well fixed. If there are grates of the old fashioned sort, set 
far back, and the chimney left wide, I think a little money wiU 
be well bestowed in exchanging them. I do not object ti 
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them on account of their being old fashioned ; but their con- 
turning a vast quantity of fuel, and throwing out very little 
ieat. I have in my back kitchen, a pretty little grate, which 
cost, new, 26«. and lis, for 'Betting. I wish there were just 
such an one in every cottage in the kingdom. It contains 
a small oven, heated without any additional fuel, in which 
may be baked a pudding, pie, cake, or small joint of meat — 
many a three-halfoence diis has saved. For a few shillings 
more^ you might have a boiler on the other side, by which 
you are constantly supplied with warm water. I have one of 
that kind also: it is considerably. larger, and cost nearly four 
pounds — ^but the other throws out a good heat, and serves all 
the summer to cook, (roast, boil, bake, and fry,) for a family 
of six or eight persons. And as to firing, it wiU bum any 
thing ; and this is a great object where wood and coals are 
dear : when it is once Uioroughly lit up, it requires nothing bet. 
ter than cinders or small coals, except for roasting. This 
kind of grate is called a Yorkshire grate. If you should be 
inclined to buy one, let me again recommend you to employ 
a workman to set it, who thoroughly understands his business. 
The drawing up of the fire, heat of the oven, and freedom 
from smoke, depend greatly upon the grate being properly 
fixed, and the chimney properly contracted. 

55. If it should be your life's intention to take in a little 
washing, the expense both of a copper and an ironing stove, 
will be money saved in the end. Indeed, a copper, I consider 
absolutely requisite to the comfort of a cottage, as will be 
abundantly seen, when we come to speak about home-brewed 
beer. A copper, containing twenty gallons, may be heated 
at less expense of fuel, than a pot, containing six gallons, can 
be boiled over the fire ; especially in one of the old fashioned 
fire places ; — the same may be said of heating irons and diy. 
ing linen, by a stove or before a fire. These things, to be 
sure, are expensive to buy at first; but they are more easily 
obtained at first, than at any future time, and the cost is soon 
saved in fire and labour. A German stove, to answer your 
purpose, may be bought for about a pound, — and a large brass 
skillet, or kettle, may often be bought cheap, second-hand, 
and does admirably well to set as a copper. I have no doubt 
but you might get one, that, including iron work, fixing, and 
lid, i^ould not cost you above two pounds. You may get a 
tidy little grate, for your bed room, and have it set, for about 
eight or ten shillings. 

56. ' But how the expense runs up V you say, ' here's a 
mailer of six or seven pounds gone, before a stick of furniture 
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is thoujfht of.' But, recollect, my friend, these things arc 
your oum ; you pay your landlord less rent than you woula 
have done if he had furnished them , and I will answer for the 
money being soon saved in fuel and in comfort, considering 
the difference between these and the awkward old fashioned 
chimney places. So it is only paying a little beforehand, 
while you can best spare it, and enjoying the comfort of it by 
and bye, when you most want it. I mention these things now, 
because, if you intend to have them, now is the time for fixing 
your copper and grates, and making a hole above your kitchen 
fire-place, for admitting the tube of your stove — which, you 
will observe, is not always to stand littering your kitchen ; but 
when out of use, may be easily taken to pieces, and put in any 
dry place. You will have a tin thing made, like a saucepan 
lid, to fit close into the hole over the chimney place. 

57. If you should have occasion to add, or to remove a 
^»'indow, please to pay attention to the following sensible re- 
marks from an author already quoted :* — ' Windows should 
be placed high up, and be always made to open wide, and at 
top, especially in bed rooms ; so as to give an exit, towards 
the top of the room, to the heated air, which always ascends. 
This simple precaution is too often neglected, even in the 
mansions of the rich ; and in case of fever or other infectious 
disorder, it is of the utmost consequence.' 

58. When the mason's dirty rubbish is cleared away, the next 
thing is, thoroughly to whitewash all the rooms and ceilings 
-7-then any little painting that may be required — ^and last of 
all, to mend any glass windows that may have been broken. 

59. Now begin the good woman's operations. She knows, 
too well to need my instructions, how to proceed. And she 
who has taken such pleasure and pride in doing things as 
they ought to be done, in her master's house, will not, I am 
certain, be satisfied with her own cottage, till the windows are 
as clear as crystal — ^the grates black and shining as jet — and 
the floors as white as a curd. But, for the benefit of any who 
may not have been used to very good habits, or, perhaps, 
whose work has been chiefiy of a differeat kind, shall I just 
venture to say, — that if to the best black-lead is added an equal 
quantity of lamp-black, the cost will be materially lessened, 
and the grates appear much blacker — ^thaty if mixed with a 
little small beer, (not sour,) they will look much brighter, and 
keep longer free from rust, than when the blacking is wetted 
With milk or water — tliat, in cleanin&: the windows, the chief 

* Slaney, 
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tliiQg IS to rub them lightly, with a soft clbth, ttorofrghly dry 
— and tliat, in scouring the boards, a little mason's dust an. 
swers just as well as soap, and is a vast deal cheaper P of 
coarse, they must be well rinsed aitt^fwards, and Ttiped with a 
dry coajse clotli. 



CHAP. V. 

Of furnishing the Cottage. 

60. And now for the furniture. Let it be substantial and plain. 
After working hard, and denying yourselves, to save the money^ 
you would hardly like to spend it upon showy gimcracks. 
Bedding is the first essential — with this you can hardly be too. 
well stored. Those who have money in hand, and time to, 
look out, may sometimes meet with a good article cheap at a. 
sale — ^but this requires considerable judgment and caution. 
r have heard of some young women, who carefully saved and 
dried all the feathers of poultry they picked while in service,, 
and got enough to make them a bed, bolster, and pillows. 
Little hoards of almost any kind may now be brought into 
use ; and a great pleasure there is in finding oneself possessed 
of useful comforts, owing to preserving diose little things, 
which a careless person would have thrown away. I know a. 
young woman who has a handsome bed-quilt, the pieces of 
which were purchased entirely with the produce oi her rag 
bag, and joined together at odd minutes of time. 

6L It is not my intention to give you a description, or a 
catalogue of household requisites— you must cut your coat ac- 
cording to your cloth. If your united store in the Saving's 
Bank is but twenty pounds, you must be content without 
many things that fifty might have afforded. But whether you 
have the smaller or the larger sum to dispose of, let the large 
expensive articles, especially such as you hope to make in .any 
way profitable, be first secured ; and rather trust to futurity 
for two or three or half a dozen, four or five shilling articles^ 
than for one of a pound or two. I mean, that you had better 
provide yourself nou; with a good bed, (or two if you can,) a 
good chest of drawers, or something to answer the purpose, 
plenty' of utensils' for washing, ircm'^ng; and brewing, even 

c 3 
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lioQgli yoa thonld nin short of a tea board, a let of ter 
iiings, a pair of candlestickfl, a wanning pan, and leToa. 
other things that you might wish for. 

^. I wul tell yoa my reasons for this advice. In the firat 
place, it is exceedingly likely that yoimg penons who have 
conducted themselves so well, and are so much respected, will 
have several presents made them on their marriage. These 
presents will most likely fall among the smaller articles I have 
named, or similar ones : and if young Miss should present her 
faithful servant with a set of tea things, and little Master with 
a pair of candlesticks, and so on, how mortifying it would be 
to have to say, ' I have two of this thing, and two of that, 
which I might have done without, if I had but known their in- 
tendon ; and the money together would just have bought such 
or such a thing, which we are in such great want of.' Then, 
again, it is very likely, that with diligence and care, you may 
be able, every now and then, to add one of these four or five 
shilling articles : but it is by no means so likely that you 
should be able, at any future time, to compass one of the 
larger — and then, above all, it is the large things of which 
you may expect to make some little gain— not the small 
ones. 

63. Suppose, for instance, you furnish a second bed room, 
(and unless this is done, it is very likely you may find yourselves 
greatly straitened and inconvenienced before a year has gone 
round,) you have the means of making something by letting 
it «s loi^ as it suits you to spare it. Some decent man may 
genemlly be found, glad of such an opportunity ; (of course, 
you will make proper inquiry into his character, that he is a 
sobjar riBgular man, and one diat may be depended on ;) as he 
goes out to work, he will be no inconvenience to you. Be. 
side, (as the good woman observes,) it is no more trouble to 
cook hx three than for two; and he will pay something 
adiiilional for that acconunodation : and there is his wasli- 
ing and mending; something is to be got by these, and 
while her hands are free, she might as well do it as let it 
alone. Now if this brought in but three shillings a week,tlie 
necond bed would have paid itself in the course of a year: 
and, if devoted to that purpose, would have enabled you to 
add almost as many as you could desire, of those second sort 
of comibrts and deccAcies, which I am by no means against 
your possessing ; but which, if you had i^nt twenty pounds 
apon them at first, would never have brought you in twenty 
shillings. 

64. I have abeady hinted at brewing at home; and this I 
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•lope yon will do, and begin to do it from the fint, because 1 . 
am quite sure (and I don't doubt of convincing you of it by 
and Dye J that if you fetch your beer from a public house only 
mie year, in that year you will have paid at the public house, 
ns much as would have bought malt and hops for bettcsr beer 
brewed at home, and a good set of brewing tackle into the 
bargain. The copper we have settled will cost about two 
pounds, you may set that to the score of the brewing if you 
please, but it nill answer also for washing, and for the general 
comfort of the cottage beside— and independently of this, 
three pounds will completely set you up with tubs, casks, and 
other requisites — all this you will find calculated in a futuj'e 
paragraph. — A few shillings, perhaps a pound, may be saved if 
two cottagers, who live near each other, and are both of kind 
accommodating dispositions, choose to unite in the purchase 
of the larger tubs, but as this kind of agreement sometimes . 
leads to disagreements, it is perhaps better if you can manage 
it, 1o have them entirely your own at first 

65. A few hints as to tifie nature of furniture shall close this 
chapter* In household goods, I certainly approve ' the warm^ 
the strong, and the durable/ as much as any one can do, and 
yet I cannot go all the lengths of some writers in crying down 
every ' bit of miserable deal board,' and preferring pewter or 
wood for plates, dishes, mugs, and such like. There ii^ no- 
thing so cheap, or so pleasant, to eat and drink out of as' 
crockery; nothing so easily kept clean, and with care (the 
very habit of which is an advantage, both to parents and 
children,) they will serve for many years. No wood does so 
well as deal for an ironing board, the heat draws out a staii^ 
fi'om every other kind. Oak tables are very durable to be 
sure, but they are heavy and expeftsive. If you have 'in- 
herited them from your mat grandfather it is all very well ; 
but if you have to buy, I think a good substantial deal table, 
(not a flimsy sale made thing,) answers every purpose; is 
much lighter and pleasanter, and with care, wiU serve your 
children after you. 

66. I do not prefer deal for drawers — ^perhaps you may 
meet with a good chest, second hand, of oak, wsdnut tree, or 
even mahogany, which not being of a modem make, will 
sell as cheap or cheaper thiein you could buy deal ones for. 
In this case, be particular in pulling out every drawer, an^ 
looking at the backs, to see that they are not womueaten— 
observe also that there is no close unpleasant smell about 
them; this proceeds from bugs, a filthy insect with which 
fttmiture in London and other close places;, is often infested 
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but which is scarcely known in a cleanly, airy, country house. 
This obsenration holds good with respect to any second-hand 
furniture, especially bedsteads. 

67 If you have curtains to your bed, and buy them new, 
the best, (and cheapest in the end) are linen check harrateen. 
They keep clean a long time, wash well, and do not harbour 
vermin, wnich woollen hangings are very apt to do. Printed, 
cottons for bed furniture are cheap enough now, but they are 
very thin and flimsy, and do not wash so well as what I have 
recommended — something considerable is gained also in the 
width, harrateen being at least one eighth of a yard wider 
than the yard- wide prints. — A very excellent one may be 
bought for one shilling per yard, something less by the piece. 
If with a mixture of cotton or woollen, for eightpence or 
ninepence, but these do not wear or wash half as well. 

68. Calico is much used now for sheets, as well as for body, 
linen. It comes cheap at first, to be sure, but that is its only 
recommendation; 'No,' say some,' it is so warm;' just at first 
it may be, but not half so wholesome as linen. After having 
been slept in, it retains a dampness which on using it again, 
strikes a chill over the frame — ^and when calico has lost its 
first thick woolly feel, and become a little threadbare, which 
it very soon does, it does not give any warmth at all. The 
best kind of sheets is homespun, unbleached. They will be- 
come white enough in time, but for my part, I like them better 
while they retain their brownness. I have some capital good, 
ones, that have been in constant use sixteen years; they cost 
eighteen shillings a pair at first; the same may be bought 
for less money now. I might perhaps have bought calico for 
six or seven idiillings a pair, but they would have been worn 
out three or four times over in that length of time, and new 
ones to be made : beside, the calico washes so yellow, and 
looks shabby and beggarly. I would not change my brown 
sheets, after sixteen years wear, for new calico ones now. 

69. Even hessens wrappering makes very decent sheets, far 
preferable tp calico, and may oflen be bought cheap. A 
managing young woman, when she goes to the shop for these 
articles, will take care to lopk about her, and see if there be 
any remnants by which she can make an advantage. Saving 
sixpence or a shilling by having a join, which a good needle 
woman can do in half an hour, is not to be dej^ised; or get- 
ting a bit of stuff in — it will be sure to come m use for a 
knife cloth, or a house cloth, or something of that kind. You 
should ask the shopkeeper also, to give yuu some thread or cot. 
ton. to make u[) your sheets* The person who does not look 
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falter these little advantages, of course does not obtain them. 
But this is an expensive time, this fumbhing house; it 
sharpens ones wits, and brings to mind the old proverb, ' a 
penny saved is a penny got.' • v 

70. As to the down-stairs furniture, chairs of -yew oroak^ 
are very durable, and if kept bright, look always good and 
handsome ; this must be as you can afford. Chairs with rush 
bottoms, are always wearing out. I don't at all recommend> 
these. A good beiechen chair nicely scoured always looks well 
and lasts long ; but even the common cottage chairs, with' 
ashen frames and wicker seats, do vastly well, and come 
cheaper than any thing. There is no occasion to have a great 
number of chairs — you do not want a house full of company, 
and when the young ones come on, a bench is the best thing 
for them to sit on; but it is time enough to think about that' 
a few years hence. 

71. A good copper tea.kettle is the most durable, (this i& 
an article I don't know how to persuade you to do without, 
though some writers cry out bitterly against it.) The round 
shape will be two or tliree shillings cheaper than the oval, and. 
bears mending better. It is not quite so fashionable, but that 
you have too much good sense to mind. The beauty of a 
copper kettle, is in its durability and brightness, not its shape ; 
and the two or three shillings saved, will buy you a handy 
little saucepan, or gridiron, or frying pan ; these two last ar« 
ticles, no .matter how seldom they are used, yet most people 
like to have such things in their house. 

72. You should have two strong iron pots, of different sizes ; 
one or other of which, I hope, will be in frequent use.. I 
would wish a working man to have a bit of something hot 
most days ; one pot might do, but not so well, for this reason,' 
you cannot boil any thing large in a small pot ; and though 
you might boil what is small in a large one, there would, by 
so doing, be more firing and time taken up than is necessary. 
For any very nice particular purpose, such as boiling milk, 
Btarch, or gruel, there is nothing answers better than bell- 
metal or brass, which also lasts long. 

73. A Nottingham-ware pot, with a lid, to hold a gallon or 
two, is very useful; especially if you have an oven: it does, 
well to make a stew or soup, on which I shall give you a hint 
oresently. 

74. Your bucket (or pail) if well painted in»de and out, will 
last much the longer. 

75. For washing dishes, I would advise you to buy at th« 
fiffamongei's, two salmon kits, which you may have for sevec^ 
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pence or eightpence each : an iron hoop or two added to each 
will bring fiiem to about one shilling. Let one be kept for 
washing 3'our dishes, and the other for rinsing them; they will 
serve for years, and prevent both greasing a bucket, or other 
vessel that you use for clean purposes, and breaking yoor 
plates by doing them in an earthen pan. I need not tell a 
tidy woman that these must be scrubbed well every time after 
using. 

76. Brooms and brushes are very expensive, yet they can- 
not well be done without I would advise you to buy at 
lirst, a set of such as are really good, and then make much of 
them, keeping them in a clean dry place, and saving them as 
much as possible by the following, or other like contrivances : 
a good wisp of hay or straw, will serve many purposes for 
which a scrubbing brush is used ; so will a bunch of hea^. 
When you take a walk in the summer, it is no trouble to bring 
home a few handfuls, which, when they have slowly dried, 
you can bind up in small bundles, either with tlie bark of 
willow, or with a bit of waxed packthread, (like what the 
shoemakers use,) and you will find them continually useful. 
A very good and durable mop may be made with the cuttings, 
which aie sold cheap, by blanket or carpet manufacturers. 
A good wisp of straw, laid at the door, will invite those who 
come into the house to wipe their feet, and save the good 
woman needless labour ana vexation ; or it is very easy to 
learn how to weave rushes, and it would be quite an amuse, 
ment for the evenfng to keep the door supplied with mats ; a 
piece of matting, too, just by the fireplace would be comfort- 
able. A scraper at each door might be furnished at no ex. 
pense, and very little trouble ; a bit of iron hoop lodged into 
two strong sticks, split a little way down, and fixed into the 
ground, answers every purpose. Who would be without such 
cheap contrivances, and see the cottage dirty, the wife dis- 
heartened and vexed, and at last, perhap, the husband 
too, thrown out of temper and driven to the public house, 
when all might have been prevented at so little cost and 
trouble ? 

77. And let me close, by observmg, that a cottage snr. 
rounded with these little decent tlirifty contrivances, com. 
mands among the more thinking neighbours, in all classes of 
society, a respect for its inliabitants, who so evidently respect 
themselves. A dirty slattenily gossip, will feel herself ^x^ 
eluded from visiting such a cottage ; its inhabitants are a race 
above her, and those of a higher class will feel themselves 
iavited to support such neighbours, by tlieir coontenance and 
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eflB^Ioyment, and to offer them every neighbomly aaristance 
m caae of sickneas ot calamity. 



CHAP. VI. 
Cf Income and ExpendUure, 



78. Our younig friends have now, we supppose, taken and 
Inmiahed their pottage, and set up housekeepmg. Now here 
is rent to be paid, and food, and fuel, and many other wants 
to be provided for ; and a young family to be looked forward 
to : and how are all these expenses to be met ? Why, accord, 
ing to the proverb, ' Industry must make a purse, and frugality 
find stiings for it/ Those who begin life with a desire and 
determination, as far as in them lies, at least to keep upon 
even ground, and if possible to better their condition in life, 
ha^e three things to attend to, I. To earn as mnch as they 
can. — 2, To i^nd as little as they can. — 3. To make them- 
selves as comfortable as they can with that little. 

79. There are three qualities then to be called into constant 
CKercise — industry, frugality, and good management. So 
now ^ou perceive the necessity (pointed out in the beginning 
of this book) of being early formed to those habits. It is not 
to be expected that tiiose who have been all their young da)r» 
idle, extravagant, and heedless, should jump at once into con. 
trary habits. Marriage will not produce these habits, though' 
it Inll strikingly display the want of them. Without them, 
it is quite impossible that persons among the labouring classes 
of society, should be happy in the married life. Industry 
comes first; we will point out to the industrious cottager a 
lew schemes which may be resorted to for bettering his in- 
come. 

80. We suppose the man to be in constant employ as a la- 
boiirer or journeyman. If the latter, a thrifty man, through > 
the summer half of the year, makes seven days to the week, 
(not by working on the Sabbath, there is no occasion for this : 
he ought to have one day of rest; set aside any thing of a, 
higher nature, which will all come in its place,) but by worjk-* 
in^ an hour earlier in the mornings and an hour later in tlie- 
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evenii^ — from five till seven, instead of from six till six. 
Any healthy man may do this, and have plenty of time for 
rest besides. 

81. If he is a good workman, he will often get a little job 
to do at home. An active ingenious man, will also have in 
hand some useful article or other for domestic convenience, 
in the way of making or repairing. This is to be done at a 
time when he has not an opportunity of direct earning ; and 
then, if what he does lightens his wife's labour, so that she is 
enabled to earn the more, or furnishes the family with some 
needful comfort, for which money must have gone out of the 
house, it is fairly to be set down as so much gained. I know 
a young man, not a carpenter by trade, but of an ingenious 
turn, who in his leisure hours, made a very pretty little bed. 
»tead for his child ; and a woman in the habit of washing at 
my house, if she saw a hinge or a handle off of almost any 
article, would say, ' Pll take that home and get my husband 
to put it together, he is a very handy man ;' this was not done 
to be paid for — but they never lost any thing by it : beside, 
the habit is so good of not enduring to see any thing go to 
ruin for want of a i^tch, that persons who possess it, save 
themselves pounds and pounds in course of time. 

82. The workman or labourer who contrives in his leisure 
hours to cultivate his bit of garden — who builds a shed for 
fuel, a pig-stye, a hen.roost> or rabbi t-hutch, and attends to 
these animals, which are all sources of profit, or who brings 
home a burden of wood,* or turf or furze from the common, 
must reckon that he earns what those things would have cost, 
and with this additional advantage, that he earns them when 
it suits him to spare the time ; but if he had them to pay for, 
it must be done whether it suited him or not, or the family 
distressed for want of it. 

83. Now what can the woman do to help out their income ? 
Oh a hundred things, if she has but a good portion of docity 
or gumption ; that is, if she has got the use of her wits, and the 
use of her hands. I have already hinted at her taking in a 
little washing, in par. 8, 56, and supposed her to be furnished 
with conveniences for that purpose. If she had lived long in 
her place, and had been in the habit of getting up her master's 
thirts and mistress's caps, and the young ladies' white dresses, 

• 

* Honestly obtained, I take it for granted— it is an established 
maxim, that ■ Honesty is the best policy.' I am speaking now of la- 
buurers of. good character, and only wish to shew the resources which 
industiy opens, but which indolence overlooks. 
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't is ten to one if they get them done to their liking* eise 
'where, and they will very likely be sent for her to do ; or at 
any rate, her mistress, to whom she has given satisfaction, will 
readily recommend her to any friends she may have who put 
out their washing. A thoroughly good hand may almost 
always get employ ; and that kind of washing which is mostly 
put out, is tliat which pays the best. A managing woman 
who takes it in to do, will at least make it pay for all the 
soap, fuel, &c. as well as for her own labour, and thus she 
gets her own family washing, free. She must have used as 
much firing, and nearly as much soap, if she had only done 
her own. 

84. Needle- work is reckoned a very dead penny. I do 
suppose it is — but it is at any rate better than being idle, and 
it should be remembered that it does not wear out or dirt the 
ilothes like more laborious work. 

85. Lace-making I do call a dead penny indeed ; the poor 
women who live by it, look like walking spectres. I have 
been assured by a family who were all brought up to lace- 

. making, that the whole of their diet consisted of potatoes and 
tea — ^that they never rose from their pillow even to take a 
meal — but that the first thmg in the morning, their mother 
put on the tea-kettle, and the 'tatoe.pot, and brought them 
•ome whenever they were 'a hungered/ filling up the tea-pot 
as often as it became empty, throughout the day ; and that by 
this close and ruinous appUcation, they earned barely enough 
for this wretched supply of food, and just a Sundays' gown 
once in two years or so. The appearance and wardrobe of 
that family, and of lace-makers in general, confirms the state- 
ment. No wonder they are a miserable, pale-faced, puny set ; 
the prey of hysterics, vapours, and spasms — quite helpless 
and notionless in common things, and utterly unfit to bear, 
rear, or manage a family. I do not, of course, recommend 
lace-making to eke out die income of the cottager's wife. 

86. Of knitting I think very dififerently. It is work that 
may be taken up and laid down in a moment. A set of 
needles may be bought for a penny, and a ball of worsted for 
another. It may be done at any light, or with a child in the 
arms, and when you are tired of stirring work, knitting serves 
very well for a rest In summer time, you can take a walk 
in your garden, and knit as you go — and a pair of knit stock- 
ings, when they are done (at little odds and ends of time) are 
worth at least three pair of the best wove ones that you can 
buy. A thrifty cottager's wife has no stockings for her hus- 
band cr herself but what she knits, at least imtil she hw 
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children old enough to do them for her. A gooa kmtter too, 
may generally get employment if she chooses to take it in. 
And if the scraps of time so employed add but sixpence to her 
weekly income^ it b not to be despised. She may sit and 
blow die fire, long enough before she finds sixpence in the 
ashes, or loll over her hatch long enough before she sees one 
roll down the street. 

87. Binding of shoes is generally performed by women, 
and one who acquires the habit of doing it neatly, and expe. 
ditiously, may generally get good employment at the best 
shops. 

88. If a young wife has an opportunity of going out for a 
day's work in a respectable family, I think it is a pity she 
should neglect it, or fancy herself above it. She is well fed 
through the day, has her shilling or fifteen pence clear to bring 
home at night, and often a supper for herself and her husband ; 
beside, there is an advantage m keepmg up a connexion with 
such families — you have a friend in case of sickness or diffi. 
culty. 

89. In case the good woman should adopt thb mode of 
employment, I would caution her to be careful that it inter, 
feres as little as possible with the husband's comforts. If he 
comes in day after day to a cold littered house, and finds only 
bread and cheese for dinner, perhaps has even to go and buy 
that, he will soon become oissatisfied; and even the gains 

f>roduced in the evening, will scarcely set him to rights. A 
ittle management will prevent all this ; in the first place, let 
it be remembered the day before, and a bit of bacon boiled— 
or some other provision made; then instead of the house 
being in a litter, because the mistress is not at home, let her 
be doubly careful to leave every thing in order, every thing in 
its place, that the good man may lay his hand upon it easily. 
In winter time, when it would be miserable for him to dine 
without a fire, let the fire be banked up, either with small 
coals or cinders, or with turves, which will smother on for 
hours, and soon draw up on being stirred. It is one advantage 
of the grates I recommended, that a slow fire may be kept 
for many hours, and made to draw up just when you please. 
If you think it safer or more economical, you can leave the 
fire laid but not lighted, and put the tinder-box and matches 
close at hand, that the good man when he comes in, may 
strike and light it witliout difiiculty — ^when you have children 
old enough to be lefl at home, let it be one of their first lea. 
sons to do their utmost for their father's comfort, especially in 
your absence. 
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90. When your family is small, and keeps you constantly 
at home, you may sometimes meet viith a neiglibour who 
goes out to work, and is glad to pay sixpence a day for having 
her child taken care of; you perhaps will be glad to under, 
take it. If nursing is your work, you might as well manage 
three or four children as two— that is, if you are a good ma. 
nag^er, and know how at once to keep them happy, and make 
them mind you ; but of this, more hereafter. 

91 . Among other sources of income, if you are a thoroughly 
handy needlewoman, you might often make a shilling widbout 
much hazard, by buying a cheap little remnant of calico, 
print, or stuff, making it upin to a frock, petticoat, pin-before, or 
bonnet, and exhibiting them in your window — some neighbour 
who is not so handy will soon be glad to buy it I have 
known this to answer particularly well in country places, a 
handy notable woman gets as much as she can do, and pre- 
fers it to going out and leaving her family. 

92. Another way in which the woman may make her la. 
hour extremely profitable, is in the management of the garden. 
She may easily acquire skill and experience, and for my part, 
I think she can't have a prettier amusement Now some 
people cry out to a cottager, that he should raise nothing but 
potatoes in his garden ; and others say, potatoes are not fit 
for man to eat. I differ from both. I think potatoes are very 
useful and agreeable food, together with something else — and 
if I had room I would certainly grow them — ^but as to plant- 
ing the whole garden with them, I would not do that either, 
something more profitable may be done with it. I would 
make the best of my garden at any rate ; and if I ran short of 
potatoes for the use of the family, I would buy a sack or two 
when they were cheap. 

93. If you have a good aspect, there is nothing pays better 
in a garden than good fruit trees. I know a person who 
made above two guineas one year of one apricot tree. It hap. 
pened to be a bad year in general ; and his was almost the 
only tree in the neighbourhood that had a good sprinkle of 
fruit ; but take one year with another, if it producea but half 
that, or even a third, it is something pretty. 

94. ' But such trees are very expensive to buy at first, and 
there is an art in training them.* Very true ; and yet if you 
l*.ave a good piece of wall, or the end of your house is towards 
the west or south, it is a pity not to improve it I think a 
few shillings would be very well bestowed in buying a good 
grape vine and an apricot tree — (I prefer an apricot, because 
it is more siu'e of I earing than a nectunne or peach,) and aa 
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to pruning and training them, if either yourseL or your bus. 
baud have the least inclination that way, yoa might soon 
learn to do it yourselves ; or if you are afraid of undertaking 
it, it will be worth your while to employ a gardener, who un- 
derstands his business ; half a day twice a year, will train as 
many trees as you are likely to have that require much skill. 

95. Now I will put you in a way of having always a good 
Rupply of trees for your own garden, and to dispose of besides; 
and that at very little hazard and no expense. If you have 
any out of the way little slip of garden, that will grow uothing 
«*lse, that I would make a nursery of. When any of your 
neighbours cut their gooseberry and currant trees, observe 
whether they are good sorts — if they are, beg of them to give 
you the cuttings. You will observe to use only such as are 
young wood ; cut off the tips, leaving them about six or eight 
inches in length, and set them in the ground, with the tops 
downward,* and a little aslant — about four or six inches apart, 
according to what room you can afford. If the weather is dry, 
give them a little water now and then, and they will almost 
all strike. In the same manner, only not with the tops down, 
ward, you may raise laurels without any difficulty — they will 
require rather more room. The price of laurels, the size which 
yours will be after the second winter, is fourpence a plant, or 
£1. for a hundred. It would take very little room and very 
little trouble, for you always to have a succession of half a 
hundred to dispose of every year — and (always to calculate 
on the least) if it brought you but five shillings, it would surely 
be worth having. 

96. Your gooseberry and currant plants having stood one 
entire year, or rather more, should be moved, any time from 
November to March, into a more open spot ; round the beds 
of your garden for instance — they will most likely bear the 
following year. You should let them bring one each to per- 
fection, (not more,) just to satisfy you that it is a good sort, 
if otherwise, throw them away at once, and neither cumber 
your garden, nor injure your credit by rubbish. If you are 
satisfied with the fruit, and that the plants are grown to a to. 
lerable size, the following winter they will be fit for the mar. 
ket ; and you can warrant them to have borne, and to have 
borne good fruit I have often wondered, that there is always 
a ready sale for such things, but so it is ; I suppose persons 
are too indolent or too thoughtless to provide for themselves^ 

* They will strike equally well so, and the thoros are not so tioutlf* 
%ome when you come to leather the fruit. 
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thougii they might do it at so little trouble — well it makes 
trade for those who do think. 

97 You will perhaps have some gooseberry and currant 
trees 'remain in your own garden for supplying tlie market 
with fruit. The only way to keep prime fruit is, never to 
have old trees, but plant a young one near every one that 
begins to look great and overgrown, and after gathering the 
fruit, pull the old one up, and let the other come forwardf. 

98. To have a supply of fine apples, pears, and plumbs, the 
best way is to raise some stocks from the seeds of fine large 
fruit, and when tliey are of a proper size, graft them with the 
best sorts ; the process of gi'afting will be described hereafter. 
Many cottagers reckon upon their apples to pay their rent; 
and if you are clever, and successful in grafting, young trees 
of a good sort will sell at from two to five shillings each. 

99. A flower-bed well attended to, is not only pleasant but 
profitable. What can be pleasanter than to see yourself sur- 
rounded with beauty and fragrance, of your own rearing ? If 
there were nothing to be got by it, is it not worth a little la- 
bour to have the view from your cottage window ornamented 
with roses, honey -suckles, stocks, and mignionette, instead of 
seeing a slough, or a heap of rubbish, or a plantation of this, 
ties and stinging nettles? But let me tell you there is a great 
deal to be got by it. If you live near a market-town, and 
have a turn for gardening, (or choose to take one,) I don't 
know a better thing for a woman to turn her hand to. If 
proper pains be taken with a flower-bed, (and I know of no. 
thing that yields profit without taking pains, except it be 
money in the funds, and the likely way to have that^ is by 
taking pains with little tilings that produce it,) a flower, 
bed well managed, will furnish you, (beside supplying your 
bees, which under such favourable circumstances you will of 
course keep,) more than half the year with four or six hand, 
some nosegays a week, which may be sold lor a penny, three 
halfpence, or two-pence each. Suppose they bring you ir 
but threepence a week all the year round — thirteen shillings-— 
why it will buy your husband a hat, or one of the children a 
warm coat; or if no such thing be wanted, put it in the 
savings' bank, and it will tell up to something in course of 
years. 

lOO, But this is not all ; you will save some seeds of your 
annuals,'^' more than you want to stock yoiu* own garden fur 

• Those plantg which are raised from seed— flower, seed, aud ikcay 
\iittiiii the >ear, such as swetft-ptas, larkspurs, &c. 
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next year. These you will carefully separate and mark, keep 
ing them from frost and ram in winter, and then in March, 
when people begin to think of flower^eeds, do them up in 
little penny or two-penny packets, and display them for sale. 
If you sell but two or three shillings' worth, they will buy 
what lazy shifUess people are often distressed for. Your per. 
ennials,'*^ too, will grow thick and want parting — ^instead 
of throwing away what you have to spare, take them up 
neatly, with a ball of earth, to look as if they were worth 
something, and give them their chance in the market. Bui. 
bous roots, also, multiply very rapidly. As an instance of this, 
my own stock of tulips, which at first consisted of about two 
dozen roots, in the course of seven or eight years, multiplied 
o 800. The commonest tulip bulbs, of a good size, sell for 
one penny each — how easily a trifle may be made in this way ! 
If any of my remarks should lead my readers not to despise 
trifles, one great object will be gained. If your situation is 
sunny, you may raise a few pots of early mig^ionette, and 
when they are ju^t ready to flower, sell Uiem for fourpence 
or sixpence a pot. 

101. If you have the thrifliness to manage trees and flow, 
ers, I am not afraid of your neglecting vegetables ; all your 
spare ground, I know wUl be made the best of: in a sheltered 
situation, you will have some fine lettuces to stand the winter ; 
and cabbages to cut early when the gentlefolks give sixpence 
or eightpence a dressing for them ; and you will, have plenty 
for yourselves when they are equally good and wholesome, 
but less costly ; and there will be onion beds, and carrot beds, 
parsnips by all means if you like them, they are a very whole, 
some and nourishing vegetable; and, perhaps, if you have 
room, and time to attend to them, and manure to supply them 
with, asparagus and cucumber beds too ; some poor people 
make them very profitable. You will also have a good stock 
i>f parsley, mint, thyme, marjoram, balm, sage, &c. handy for 
Ise, handy for sale, and handy to dry for the winter.. Peas, 
leans, aud kidney .beans must depend upon the size of your 
Iprden. If you can have them, I see no reason at all why 
lou should not — bread and bacon may be very good food 
witlu^ut vegetables, (and I wish every cottager had plenty of 
it,) but I think it much better with, more pleasant to the pa- 
.ate, and more wholesome too. The produce of your gardeB, 
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lOO, will be valuable if it helps you to keep a cow, pigs^ or 
rabbits. 

102. But now, what cottager's wife in the world is able to 
manage such a garden as this ? Why in the first place, it is 
not necessary to have every thing that I have mentioned — 
some may have one part and some another, as their room, 
time and circumstances suit ; and next, I know one cottager's 
wife in particular, not three miles from the spot where I am 
writing, who has managed a garden entirely herself; digging, 

Slanting, weeding, (in that of course she Jets her children 
elp, a woman who had children and did not make them work 
would be a simpleton indeed,) she grails and prunes her trees 
herself, manages her flowers, and attends the market twice a 
week with just such cargoes as I have described. Well, and 
has she ever found it answer ? Why so well as this, that be- 
side breeding up a family as creditably as any in the parish, 
she has saved money enough to purchase half an acre of 
ground adjoining, and has thrown it into her garden. There 
is a saying, and it is a favourite one of mine, ' Whatever man 
has done, man may do ;' and what there is to hinder any other 
woman from doing what this woman has done I know not. 
At any rate, if she will try her uttermost, though I can't po. 
sitively promise her half an acre of freehold land, bought with 
the labour of her own hands, I will venture to predict that 
she will find herself well rewarded in the comforts of her cot- 
tage, the creditable appearance of her children, and the con. 
Usnted approbation of her. husband. 

103. I have now done with the garden for the present, but 
have yet several other ways to point out, in which the good 
woman may do her part towards the maintenance of her family. 
As to field-work, I don't know what to say about it. In a 
general way, I rather think if she can be profitably employed 
at home, it is more to the real advantage of the family. I 
have known some ^omen who could earn a great deal of 
money at reaping, hay-making, or bean-setting, and who de. 
pended greatly on those times. It rests in a great measure 
with the taste and the judgment of persons themselves. Those 
who can turn their hand to any thing, have only to consider, 
what is most profitable and least objectionable. If she has 
a family of children, whom she sends to gleai^ I should advise 
her by all means to go with them, herself and three children 
will glean more than six children without hex — her presence 
keeps them steady and diligent, it also prevents quarrelling 
%mong themselves, and falling into company that she would 
nut approve; besides, gleaning lasts but a few days, and comes 
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but once a year ; so if it is worth any attention, it is worth 
making the best that can be made of it — and I know some women 
reckon upon Iheir gleaning (or leasing) to find the family in 
slioe leather ; if that can be done^ it is not a thing to be neg- 
lected. 

104. Then turnip-greens, and cowslips, and elderberries, 
may be gathered for sale. I don't say that a fortune is to be 
made by these things, but they are all sources of income t'*' 
the industrious cottager, and if no better sources present 
themselves art the time, they are well worth attending ♦o. 
Children may be made useful in these ways, and perhaoj it 
answers better for a mother who has two or three children to 
employ, to accompany and assist them, than it does for a 
woman who has no family to go to it herself. It is a most 
important thing to impress upon the minds of children, as 
soon as ever they are capable of receiving it, that they are 
bound to do something towards the support of the family; 
and that it is a great pleasure and honour so to do ; a little 
of mother's time is well spent in forming and training this 
habit. 

105. Milk is so truly valuable an article in a poor man's 
family, that it is much to be desired for them to accomplish 
the keeping of a cow or two — two, I believe, will be found to 
answer better than one. The dairy is conducted with no 
more trouble, and it may be so managed, that they shall not 
both be dry together. People sometimes fancy that a thing 
cannot be done, which in reality might ; but having once got 
the notion, they sit themselves down contentedly without 
making the attempt. This is the case with keeping a cow. 
Those who know far more about the matter than I do, say, that 
she may be kept principally upon cabbages and Swedish turnips 
— that very little room is required, and that her produce will 
be nearly equal to half that of a man's labour. No one can 
be ignorant of the advantage of having plenty of milk where 
there is a family of children — and from the great difficulty 
oilen expressed about getting milk, I should be inclined to 
think .that it would be no bad speculation to keep two or three 
cows for the express purpose of selling good skim milk to the 
neighbours. The cream, of course, would be profitable for 
butter — and if a cottager's wife has established a character 
for cleanliness in her dairy, good weight, sweet butter, &c 
her butter will always be sought in the market, in preference 
to that of the higglers who collect from difierent dairies^ and 
of whom, if you buy one pound of good butter^ you a; e tiable 
f o buy another altogether as bad. 
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106. Those who keep a cow or dvo, will scarcely fail also 
to keep pigs^ as any offal milk will be a very essential help 
in feeding them, and a flitch of bacon on the rack is a truly 
pleasant ornament to the cottage. 

107. Nor must it be forgotten, that the manure of these 
animals is very valuable. You will of course contrive to make 
the best of it ; both your cow.shed and pig-stye should be 
built a little aslope, and whatever runs off should be conveyed 
into a tank or pit formed for the purpose, and pitched with 
any kind of stones; into this, you will sweep the cleansings of 
your cow-shed and pig-stye. You will also use your children 
carefully to collect what they can of the same kind from tlie 
road or lane, and you will add to it all the sweepings and 
slops of the house. 

108. This may seem a trifle, but it is indeed truly valuable. 
Here you are furnished with what is needful to enrich your 
garden, and you have plenty left, to exchange with some 
neighbouring farmer for what you want of straw for your ani- 
mals — ^perhaps enough to get hay also, if not oats or barley- 
meal for feeding a few rabbits, which may be mentioned as 
another source of the cottager's wealth, and of amusement for 
his children. 

109. All kinds of poultry too, if well managed, will clear 
something— either for eggs or flesh, or both ; and if you keep 
cows, you have the better opportunity of keeping poultry, as 
curds form a very important part of their food. 

110. There might probably be many other sources of gain 
pointed out, but the mgenious cottager who has attended to 
these specimens, being desirous of supporting his family re- 
spectably and independently, will be at no loss to adopt such 
of them as may best suit his situation ; or even if they should 
all fail, to turn to something which may answer better. 

111. The next point is to save as much as you can. Eco. 
nomy or frugality must second your industry and ingenuity. 
The first step towards taking care of your property, is to keep 
a regular account of it — to see exactly what you gain and 
what you spend. It is very desirable tiiat young persons of 
both sexes should be taught enough to enable them to cast a 
simple account like this with ease. I have however known 
some thrifty women, who not possessing the art of writing, 
had a set of marks of their own, by which they managed all 
their little aflfairs witJi the greatest accuracy. 

1 12. ' But it won't make us either richer or poorer to set 
down what we earn, and what we spend ; it will only give us 
vexation if we find that we have not got enough.' It will, 

D 
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liowieYer,aD6wer a very important end to be always tfaoroughi 
acqualuted with the state of your affiiirs — absolute ruin, bot 
in your own class of society and in those much higher^ ha 
oft^ been the result of neglect and inattention in this respect 
It is just the same with the health of your body — a mai 
tomes home with only a cold — otdy a sore throat— ^n/y a pai; 
in his limbs : he pays no attention to it, thinks nothing abou 
it, does not inquire how it may be remedied, or what it ma} 
lead to; in a few days, perhaps, disease has gained sucl 
ground, that all attempts to reduce it are in vain. How ag. 
gravating to his distress, to be told (what perhaps is ver} 
true,) that if the disease had been ascertained and attend«(J 
to at first, it might easily have been removed ! Now just iu 
the same way, S you know the state of your affairs, though li 
may be painful to you to see it not exactly what you could 
wish, yet it is the only likely way to set you a)>out seeking for 
a remedy. 

113. There are two evils ari^ng from not keeping a clear 
account of all your affairs, both almost equally to be dreaded. 
The first is, you will be apt to flatter yourself that all goes uu 
very smoothly and wel], and that there is no occasion for uu- 
easiness or exertion — the other is, that not knowing the extent 
of your difficulties, you may fancy them greater than they 
really are, and suppose any attempts to retrieve them alto, 
gether hopeless. If any difficulty exists, the only way is t(» 

- fare it like a man; take its full dimensions, and never de- 
spair, if tt IS a giant of twenty feet high, be comforted to 
think that it is not twenty-one ; and know that if you reduce 
it, but an inch in a day or a week, and go on regularly to do 
so, it will in time be destroyed. Beside, to look at things' 
constantly, is the best way to prevent their growing to such a 
tremendous height, that you are afraid of looking at them at all. 
A prudent man, who has a clear account before ium, and on ex. 

^ amining it at the week's end, finds that his earnings have been 

but twelve shillings, and his expenses thirteen, sees a short re. 

V medy before .him : ' Next week,' says he, ' I must either earn 
fourteen shillings, or only spend eleven.' It is not so easy to 
I say or to do this at the end of the month, still less at the end 
of the year. 

114. By a clear account, you see not only that so much 
has been earned, and so much spent, but you see how it ha 

/ been done. You look at it again and again, till it strike 
'. you, ' there was a small portion of lime that might have bee: 
turned to some account; — such a tbing I omitted to d«' 
which might have put a few pence iu ^^v pocket; — on such, a 
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article a few pence might bare been saved, (and inust in fit 
tare ;— ) and such an one entirely done without' 

115. The next thing towards saving i&, to allot your mone^ 
into regular portions, and strictly adhere to it, that no artici 
of expenditure shall exceed its own allotment. The comfor 
of this steady plan of self-denial, will well repay the sacrific 
it may require. I hope that by industry and good manage 
ment, you may be spared any great straits ; but even sap 
po»ng the wor&it, and that you are straitened in the most ne 
cessary article of existence ; would it not be better that yo; 
should have half a loaf to-day and half a loaf to-morrow, Uia 
that you should have a whole one to-day, and to-morrow nonx 
at all? 

116. To keep your rent always comfortably under, (and 
what man can feel at all secure or happy if this is not doue ?) 
a weekly portion must be sacredly laid by, sufficient to meet 
it, and on no account infringed upon. In order to make 
doubly sure, (which is easiest done at the outset,) when you 
draw out your money from the savings' bank to furnish your 
cottage, enough should be left in, to pay a quarter's, or, if 
possible, a half year's rent Then let it remain as still as if it 
were dead, while you lay by your weekly shilling, or two 

•ahillings, (or whatever the sum may be>) against quarter-day, 
as though you had no other possible means of meeting the 

. demands of your landlord. If a severe fit of illness or other 
unforeseen and unavoidable circumstance should for a few 
weeks render it absolutely impossible to lay by the accustomed 
shilling, what a comfort to your mind, what an alleviation of 
your distress will it be> to know that you have a little hoard 
from which to supply the deficiency ; and with what ardour 
will you devote your renewed strength to replacing a trea- 
sure which has afforded yo'^ such seasonable relief, and to 
which it is so desirable you should be able to look again in 

. case of future necessity ! 

117. Something weekly should be regularly laid by, ac- 
cording to the size of the family, for shoes and under gar- 
ments — for these of necessity will always be wearing out — 
when money enough is saved to purchase a pair of shoes, let 
them be bought (or rather made) for the person whose turn it 
is to be supplied, or who is likely to be next in want : it 
might as well lie by in the shape of shoes as in the shape of 
money, and you will find a great advantage in the wear, ii' 
:ihoes are hung up for a month to become thoroughly dry and 
settled before they are used. Shoes f like every thing eUe) 
should be mended in proper time. Ir a careless boy wears 
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his shoes in holes, that which at first miRrht have beeB mended 
for a ^rpat, will require two shillings or half-a.crown ; or per. 
haps be so far gone, that it will not answer to mend at- all. 
Shoes wear much longer, and mend better, if they are changed 
every day. Use your little children, as soon as they have 
shoes, to cross their feet in taking them off; they will never 
lose the habit, and they will never tread their shoes awry. 
They should always be made to untie their sdioes before they 
take them off. Shoes are quickly destroyed for want of at- 
tention to this. 

I 118. I say nothing about outer garments; they are not 
things of every.day purchase. The good man, most likely, 
had a best suit at the time of his marriage, or not long before, 
intending that they should serve him for years and years to 
come ; and his wife did not live so long in respectable service 
to come home and burden her husband with the cost of her 
wardrobe. No, she was well furnished with every thing good 
and suitable of its kind. She was never given to finery in 
her young days, and now she cares less about it than ever. 
It is the least of her concerns who has got a new bonnet or 
gown, or what the shape or colour of it is. She is not likely 
to want a riew one, for she has plenty by her; and what she 
has is so truly neat and respectable, that it is never out of 
fashion. I should not be at all surprised^ nor think at all 
the worse of her, if in that great box there was many a little 
bundle which had been laid carefully by with the thought, 
' This will be sure to come in use some time or other, if I should 
happen to have a baby.' 

119. A weekly provision should be made also for firing, and 
some other articles which ought to be laid in at a particular 
season of the year. Coals are generally one-fourth dear^ in 
winter than in summer; in a severe winter a third ; and some, 
times even more than that It is a moderate calculation, that 
one-eighth is saved by purchasing a stock for, the year at the 
most advantageous time, instead of bdng subject to all the 
variations of price throughout the year. And where is the 
poor man that would be willing every week, or perhaps 
oflener, to give one shilling for that which is worth only teu. 
pence halfpenny P hundreds of families do this, for want of the 
forecast and resolution that might enable them to do other, 
wise. 'But,* it is objected, ' poor people have not room to 
stack a year's coals.' This is true enough of poor people who 
reside in confined parts of large towns— but cottagers who 
have room and outlet only want a little contrivance to do 
that or almost anything else they please to do. Beside, I 
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have little doubt but the poor person who had got together 
the money to pay for fifty-two bushels, or hundreck of coal, at 
the, lowest price, would find a respectable coal.merchant in 
the neighbourhood quite willing to receive his money, and 
allow him to take the coals weekly or monthly, as might be 
most convenient to himself. 

120. In some places, gentlemen have formed themselves 
into associations, to purchase in the best season and at the 
best hand, a large quantity of coals, to be sold to the labour- 
ing classes during the winter season, at cost price ; this is a 
cheap and effectual method of doing good, and where it is 
afforded, I should by all means reconmiend the striving cottager 
to avail liimself of the benefit of it. I am far from wishing to 
degrade him to the rank of a pauper, nor can I look upon 
assistance of this kind at all in that light. Enliglitened and 
benevolent men of property feel it a real pleasure, as well as 
an act of good neighbourhood, thus, or in similar ways, to as. 
sistthe virtuous and industrious cottager; and the cottager no 
more degrades himself, or injures his independence by accept, 
ing such aid, than he would, if, toiling homewards with a 
heavy burden, he should accept the friendly offer of placing it 
in a neighbour's cart, which would pass his door othenvise 
empty. The same idea holds good with respect to women 
accepting the use of linen, furnished by societies for the pur. 
pose of assisting them during their confinement It is no de. 
gradation to themselves, nor any imposition upon such so- 
cieties, nor alienation of their funds, if women several degrees 
above the absolutely destitute and wretched, receive such ac- 
commodations. Indeed I think it would, in general, be niore 
satisfactory to the conductors of such institutions, to promote 
the comfort and respectability of the independent and provident, 
than merely to relieve those who must be provided for by the 
parish, and who have too long been accustomed to that resort, 
any longer to feel it a degradation. It is the same also with 
respect to schools. No parent is degraded by sending his 
children to a free, a parocnial, a British, a national, or a Sun. 
day school, provided they be not shackled or clogged with 
conditions inconsistent with his conscience as a Christian, or 
his liberty as a man and a Briton. 

121. To return to the subject of economy. — Soap and can- 
dles are articles of constant consumption in every house, rich 
and poor : both should be purchased towards the close of the 
summer — the soap, cut in squares, the size for use, and slowly 
dried in the sun and air.; when thoroughly hardened, put away 
^or use ; and what do you suppose is the difference of cou- 
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stiinption between soap thus stored, and tliat which u fetched 
by oriblets from the shop, a quarter or half a pound at a 
time, week after week, just while the water is heating ? Why, 
at least one puce in Jive, There is the same difference in cut. 
ling hot bread, or letting it remain a day or two before cut- 
tiug-^one loaf in five. Oh it grieves me when I see a cot. 
tager^s little girl running home from shop with her new loaf, 
or morsel of soap, (so soft that you might pinch it together 
Mith your fingers,) and a single candle. 1 pity the poverty 
that compels it, but I can't help thinking something might be 
done by better management. If it were only to buy three 
pounds of soap and candles at a time, a hal^enny a pound is 
^aved, and if this were once accomplished beforehand, then it 

iiight always be kept up, getting in one stock under another. 
j 122. When there is a stock in the house of any article, the 

weekly allowance should be as strictly adhered to, as if tiicre 
were not another morsel to be had, otherwise the benefit will 
be lost by extravagance. Children, if they see plenty, must 
early be guarded against waste, and accustomea to see the 
store allotted out and reckoned into portions to serve so many 
weeks. If on any occasion, the weekly allowance runs short, 
the inconvenience had better be borne than the stock infringed 
upon. It will afford an opportunity (if the article be soap, 
ibr instance,) of impressing on them a lesson of cleanliness. 
Children are apt to dirt their clothes needlessly, they might 
as well be taught to avoid this : they are fond of making a 
soap lather and blowing bubbles; — a very innocent and not 
useless recreation, if they have a halfpenny or penny to spend 
upon it ; but not, they should be taught^ if they are to use the 
soap on which the family depends for cleanliness in their per. 
sons and garments. On the other hand, if the weekly stock 
be found to have spun out and to leave a little surplus, it 
ought to be made matter of congratulation ; — as candles for 
instance, when the days begin to lengtiien. 

123. Many cottagers use rushes for lights to save candles, 
and I have been told they answer very well.. They are re. 
commended in one of Miss Edgeworth's very useful little pub- 
lications — as also in the book to which I have already alluded, 
Cobbett's Cottage Economy — in the latter, nuxed up with 
some very foolish and contemptible remarks, not in the least 
connected with the subject. The process of preparing them 
will be found by refei'ring to tlie index, and I shoula think it well 
worth trying the experiment; at the same time I must plead 
that if th'' woman be employed upon any needlework that re. 
fMiires neatness, she ahould be allowed a good candle to woiis 
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y — ^it would be an ill saving, that was purchased at the ex. 
«nce of her eye^sight It also strikes me that the cottager 
^ill find some difficulty in managing one important part of 
the tallow chandler's business — perfectly to free the tallow 
from every mixture of salt. He cannot afford clear lard for 
the purpose — his grease-pot, if he has one, will most likely be 
filled with what settles upon the liquor in which bacon hat 
been boiled, and if this is used for the purpose of gpeasing 
rushes, I should think would be likely to splutter and be very 
unpleasant. 

124. If a pig be kept, something must be spared out of the 
weekly allowance to provide him with food, for, as it has been 
/ery justly observed, 'a stai*ved pig is a great deal worse than 
none at all.' I don't mean to say that his food should be 
purchased weekly ; by no means — lliis would be very bad ma. 
nagement, but that something should be put by weekly, so 
tliat his bin may;be filled from the best market, before it is 
quite empty. 

' 126. Shall I yet add that something should be laid by 
weekly against a lying-in, fit of sickness, or any unforeseen 
time of expense ? It must be done if the cottager would se- 
cure his independence of the parish, and see the wants of the 
afilicted individual comfortably supplied without infringing 
upon the daily supply of the family, or injuring his respects 
ability, his peace of mind, and his rising prospects, by running 
in debt. I will add, in most cases, it may be done if the 
family be duly careful to improve whatever means of income 
may meet in their situation, and to avoid all unnecessary and 
useless expenditure. 

. 126. And now if all these things, (and there may be others 
as necessary which have not occurred to my mind,) — if these 
ai*e all to be provided for out of the income of every week, 
what will be left for eating and drinking ? Why, can these 
things be done without P and if they cannot, how else are they 
to be obtained P If you cannot tell, I am sure 1 cannot ; and 
1 suppose what remains is the source of supply for meat and 
drink, and it must be your concern to make the best of it ; 
but observe one thing, there are extra gains at certain times 
of the year; hay .making and harvest for labourers and their 
iamilies; summer-time for plasterers, painters, and gardeners* 
when they make, perhaps, three or four times as much as the;9 
do m the winter time. Then my meaning is to equalize ths 
weeks all the year round; or perhaps it will come to the sauits 
hing if those profitable seasons are made to provide for rent, 
k)tbing, and sickness^ and to lay in a good stock of fuel, beer. 
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fiouEr, food for the pig, soap, &c. and to leave the regtilai* cam* 
ings to furnish the supply of food : beside, it is to be remem. 
bered, that what feeds the pig, feeds the family; and whkt 
fills the beer barrels, saves from the public house. So in fact- 
it is not such a very great deal that the managing cottager 
wants to spend every week upon victuals and drink. I am for 
bringing him as nearly as possible to the static of the little 
farmers formerly, who had almost all their provisions upon 
their own premises, at least in the way of exchange, and 
scarcely needed to go to market with money for any thing. 

127. But while I am pointing out to you different plans for 
earning and saving, I must not forget to caution you a<)^ainst 
improper ways of spending. ' What maintains one vice,' said 
poor Richard, truly, ' would bring up two children,'— no ex- 
ertion can stand against vice. 

* Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the wants great/ 

If you would be either ric£, respectable, or happy, avoid most 
scrupulously, the dram shop, and tlie pawnbrokers. When 
I see the signs of these trades exhibited, I always fancy tliat 
they form a hand^post, on which is incribed the road to 
RUIN. ' Of all destructive practices, none bring poor families 
so soon to ruin, or involve them in such wretchedness, as a 
habit of borrowing of pawnbrokers, on pledges, except it be 
that of frequenting dram shops. There is a sort of shame 
attached to both Uiese trades ; for the shop windows of both, 
are blinded up, that passengers may not see those that are 
within.'* 

128. I have one word more to say on the subject of saving, 
and tjiat is — ^be content with your own lot Mind now; I 
don't want to make you content in wretchedness and desti. 
tution, or to encourage tyrants in the higher classes, by teach, 
ing you to be passive slaves — ^no such thing. I would have 
you strain every nerve to better your condition ; I would have 
you satisfied in your own mind, that no stone has been left 
unturned, by yourself or your family, either in the way of in- 
dustry or frugality, that might gradually improve your cir- 
cumstances. By such exertions I have no doubt but they 
Avill be gradually improved : and with that experience and that 
prospect I would have you contented and cheerful. But if you 
indulge yourself in hankering after every thing which you see 
d neighbour possess, (a neighbour, perhaps, who has no family, 

* Hickman's Plain Maxims. 
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or a much smaller family than yours, and thin^ which are not 
necessary to your being, or your well being ^ then, farewell 
both to saving and comiort If you aspire to be at the top of 
the ladder, without patiently climbing the rounds, both your 
safety and your happiness are in danger of a sudden downfalL 

129. This reminds me to drop a hint about lotteries. 
Lotteries, raffles, and all games of chance, are a sure way to 
poverty and ruin. To a generous mind there is something 
very painful in the idea of gaining by another's loss ; and un. 
less some lost, (and a great many too,) none could gain, and 
the lottery office keeper be supported into the bargain. They 
tell you enough about the great prizes, which very few can 
gain, but you heai* nothing about the numerous blanks. If 
once you venture a few shillings in the lottery, you will be 
tempted to venture niore ; if you gain a trifle, you will be en- 
couraged to try again ; and if you lose, you will be very likely 
driven, as the saying is, to throw good money after bad. De- 
pend upon it, the peace and prosperity of many a once happy 
family have been entirely crushed under the lottery wheel- 
even of those who have gained one of the great prizes, I could 
almost venture to challenge the world to shew me one family, 
that, at twenty years end, was really the happier for gaining a 
dS20,000. prize. For my own part; I should reckon myself 
richer with twenty pounds gained by honest industry, than 
with twenty thousand gained by such irregular ways. The 
blessing of God is never seen to rest upon it ; and let people 
call us enthusiasts or what they will for repeating it, that is a 
true saying of a wise man^ " The blessing of the Lord maketh 
rich and addeth no sorrow,'^ Prov. x. 22. I am happy 
to hear that there is the less occasion for this hint about lot. 
teries, inasmuch as our government has wisely abolished them^ 

130. Now we are come to speak of Good Management^ or 
that whereby what is spent may be made to produce tlie 
greutest quantity of comfort. The first thing I shall mention 
under this head is that of brewing beer instead of buying it 
A hard working man wants at leai^ two pints of beer a day — 
and his wife, especially when she suckles, ought to have one. 
This, to fetch from the public house, will be ninepence a day — 
^\e shillings and threepence a week : why, it is utterly im- 
possible for a labouring man to affm'd it The practice in ill- 
managed families is, when the money comes in on a Saturday 
night, ^or Sunday morning,) to drink beei* for one day or two, 
while tne money lasts ; and water the rest of the week-*well> 
suppose 1«. 6i^. is spent upon beer; that allows them to drink 
beer only two days out of the seven. But that money, speaA 

Da 
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upon nudt and hops, a&d brewed at home, would afford them 
beer as strong — a great deal more wholesome— and three pints 
\(and more than that) for every day all the year round. I will 
just give you the calculation by which you will see it com. 
pletely proved. One shilling and sixpence a week, you know, 
makes 78 shillings in the year, £3. ISs, Od, Now, (since the 
malt tax is taken off,) malt has been varying from six shillings 
a bushel to ten ; scarcely ever so high as lliat ; mostly about 
eight shillings ; we will say eight shillings and sixpence : and 
the hops one shilling and threepence per pound; they are 
sometimes tenpence ; seldom more than one shilling. 

Eight bushels of malt, at 8«. 6<f. are £3 8 
Eight pounds of hops, at 1$. 3(f. are 10 

3 18 

There you have it at once. Now eight bushels of malt will make 
. :ight kilderkins of excellent beer. There you have 

18 
8 kilderkins. 



144 gallons. 

8 



3)1152 pinto. 

384 
365 

.19 
Thus the allowance of three pints a day. is provided for, 
xineteen days over the year. 

131. But nothing has been said about firing and trouble. 
True — but aa for the trouble, suppose you brew two bu^iels at 
a time, (it is an easy day's work for any woman; I have 
brewed dght budiels myself, with only the help of a girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, and could have done it without her) : 
there are four daya' work in a year ; and would it not take any 
body four days to go seven kwndred cmd thirty times to the 
public houses-rain, hai), or shine— not to suppose any chance 
of being hindered to gossip with the publican's wife— or, if the 
man happened to go, of being enticed by jovial company to sit 
down, and stay longer, smd drink more than he came for. 1 
IMy the public house must be very near at hand, nWer than I 
sliould wish to have it, if the 730 journeys did not quite take 
lip lour dav8« Well^ thea, as to filing— if yo*i have got a set o^ 
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children^ they might as well amuse themseives by bringing you 
in a bundle of wood or furze^ as by doing mischief; and that» 
with a bushel of cinders, and a bushel of small coal, (for any 
thing will bum under a copper ; you have no more business to 
put Targe coaJs there tlian you have to put your own head ;) 
this will be about as much as you will use— -you can't reckon 
alt this to exceed a shilling, — then you will have in return, 
two bushels of good grains for your pig, which are worth Sd, 
and certainly as mudi yeast as will be worth the other 4<f. 
whether you use it yourself, sell it to the neighbours, or change 
it at the baker's for a loaf of bread. So here you are set 
sti-aight at home, with plenty of good beer for all the year 
round, at the same cost you would have had it for at the pub. 
lie house two days in a week ^ beside the wholesomeness, re> 
si>ectability^ and comfort of the thing. Mind, I take no ac. 
count of copper and brewing tackle here— because I suppose 
you tx) have had the prudence to provide them before marriage. 
But, in case you should not, you may get them even now, by 
allowing yourselves, for one year,, beer only two days out of 
tlie seven; the same as you would have had at the public 
house. The difference of expence will furnish you with all 
YOU need of brewing tackle, to serve your life, and your chil- 
<h'en after you. 

132. Next comes making bread, instead of buying it. 
This I have never tried myself-^but 1 do not say I never 
shall. I used to think it was only advantageous in large 
families — but I find I was mistaken. 1 have a friend, an 
elderly lady ; her daughter resides with her ; and they kee|»^ 
one servant ; and for this family they find it answer well to 
make their own bread : better bread tlian tbeir's I never tasted. 
They have a grate similar to that I recommended in par. 46, 
with an iron oven, in which they bake bread enough to sene 
them for a week. Where th«« is a large family, it would be 
better to have a common oven; or, if they have not this, bread 
may be baked at the bakers for a penny a loaf. 
• 133. All labourers should have plenty of good bread 
Nothing can be an adequate substitute for it. Potatoes are^ 
very good ax potatoes ; but they are not a substitute for bread. 
Bread is truly called the staff of life: for some years of early 
childhood it is almost the only food required; and it never 
ceases to be the principal support of life. If ple»ty of. good 
bread be afforded, almost any thing el$e may be done witliout. 
k man's trade or service is said to be that by which he gets 
^lis bread: and nothing can gire us a more affecting idea o6 
general misery and destitution, than te say of a fieuEnily ' they 
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are actually in want of bread/ We conclude them of course 
to be destitute of every thing else. Too ©fte': we hear it added 
of their furniture, clothes^ and other property, 'they have 
parted with every thing to get a bit of bread,' 

134. The importance then is evident, of having a plentiful 
supply of good bread : and if a man has just so much money, 
and no more, to provide his family with this first of necessaries, 
it behoves him seriously yo consider how he may convert his 
money into the largest q entity thereof. I have seen a cal- 
culation that when the average price of a bushel of wheat was 
Is, 6d, the quartern loaf was Is. Ofef. : but, on careful Inquiry, 
[ find that there must be some mistake in that calculation, I 
have inquired of several intelligent and disinterested persons, 
who all agree in the statement, that when the average price of 
wheat is 9^. (as at this moment^) the quartem loaf will not 
exceed lOid. . There may be some difiference in dififerent 
places ; but it appears quite impossible that in the same mar. 
ket where the average of wheat was 7$, 6d, the quartern loaf 
could fetch Is, O^d, 

135. The expenses of making a bushel of wheat into bread 
will be as follows : — ^wheat, 9s,, grinding, 9d,, yeast and salt, 3d,, 
heating the oven, 1^., in all lis, : but from this you must de. 
duct at least, 6d, ; as the offal, (bran and pollard,} of which you 
have 131bs. is worth more than id. per lb. I have also ratiier 
overcharged than otherwise, on the other things. Salt, now 
the tax is taken off, is very cheap— -yeast, you have perhaps 
brewed yourself lately, and then you need not buy — and few 
cottagers spend Is, upon heatmg their oven ; perhaps 10;. 
will ie about a fair calculation for the baking :— from your 
bushel of wheat you will get from 58 to 591bs. of bread-— that 
is about thirteen loaves and a half; which would cost you at 
the baker's lis. 9id. The calculation I have above alluded 
to, makes a saving of 4«. on a bushel of bread : mine does not 
quite reach 2s, ; not quite one^sixth ;— however that is worth 
saving — when bread is the chief support, it is a matter of no 
small consequence whether the allowance be ^Ye loaves or six. 
But there is a further and most important advantage — your 
bread is pure-^which, if the bakers be not greatly beUed, is 
seldom the case with what they sell ; and whether you buy it 
or make it, you want bread; you don't want potatoes, or 
ollum, or any other messes. 

136. I have spoken of white bread, as fine as what the 
bakers sell : but u you choose only to take away the bran, you 
may still have a wholesome nutritious bread, at a further 
fta? ing of above a loaf in the bushel. I have eaten very ^^ 
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licions breaid, made of half Hour and half potatoes— but vi he- 
tlier or not there is any saving in it, I cannot say : it may be 
vorth the trial. I have been told also, that equal parts of 
rye, barley^ and wheat, if wet with niilk, make good and 
cheap bread. 

137. Some people recommend wetting your bread with 
milk. I don't prefer it myself: it becomes so soon harsh and 
dry ; and in hot weather turns sour. But bread made of rye 
or barley. Which are more sweet and clammy than wheat, is 
improved by being mixed with milk. 

* 138. Now suppose, next, that you keep a cow, (or two,) how 
will you make the produce most promote the comfort of your 
family ? By all means, in the first place, you will make and sell 
butter — in the next, let your own family be plentifully supplied 
with good skim milk ; I say good, for those who, from over 
covetousness, skim their milk till it is almost sky.blue, in tlie 
first place, impoverish their butter, and cause it to fetch only a 
lower price — ^in the next place, their milk being stale, is neither 
nourii^ing nor wholesome — their neighbours will not buy it — 
and if they boil it themselves, it curdles, and the bread, rice, 
or whatever else was mixed with it, is also rendered unfit 
to eat Covetousness generally defeats its own end. 

• 139. Your children, at any rate till they are 10 or 12 years old^ 
will make the best possible breakfast on boiled milk, thickened 
with bread, flour, or oatmeal-^or some prefer to eat the bread 
dry, or «>read with lard, dripping, or treacle, and drink the 
milk cold. 1 say nothing about butter, for really I think that 
where children can have plenty of good sweet milk, and of 
nourishing home-made bread, there is no occasion for it : and 
a prudent cottager will not only avoid wasting on his children 
what might be spared for their real advantage ; he will also 
consider, that in accustoming them to luxury, he is creating 
for them wants, which, in after life, become real hardships, if 
tiiey should not have the means of supplying them. 

140. I wish the mother may be inclined to join her children 
in this breakfast I have no doubt but, on a fair trial, sufiici- 
ent to reconcile her to a change of habit, she would find it 
more agreeable and nourishing, as well' as a vast deal cheaper 
than tea, — ^while she is suckling, especially, I believe it is the 
very best breakfast she can have. Nothing is so well calcu^ 
lated to supi^y the expense on herself, or to afford nourishment 
iix her child. It is an utterly mistaken notion among nurses^ 
(chiefly of the lower class,] that any advantage whatever arises 
either to mother or child, finom the use of any kind of strong 
drink on the' contrary^ nothing can be moie injurious to bo'Jib 
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Thoae will be found the most healthy thriving children, and 
hose mothers least injured by suckling, whose principal drink 
•s milk. As to milk not agreeing with the stomach, I believe 
t Will be found to agree, at least, as soon as any change of 
(liet whatever ; and there is one special advantage in it — ^that 
<bose who once become thoroughly fond of milk, are scarcely 

ver known to become fond of spirits ; than which nothing can 

e more ruinous to both health and pocket 

141. How much will milk, too, help out towards dinner, 
low easily is an excellent and cheap rice pudding made — 
lothiiAg more is necessaiy than to wash a large teacup full of 
*ice, put it into a deep dish, with two quarts of skim milk, and 

; ut it in the oven ; if you choose to stir in a little coarse 

jugar, and sprinkle a little ground allspice, you may, but it is 

lot necessary. ' Oh, but I always scald my rice, and then let 

t stand to get cold, and then *-^ ' But then there is not ore 

lit of occasion for all this— the rice done my way is just as 

tender, and far more pleasant and wholesome— you have thp 

goodness both of the rice and the milk — and who would have 

a morning's work to make a rice pudding, that may just as 

well or better be made in two minutes P No one who knovs 

the value of time. If meat runs short, perhaps only a 

pound or so for a whole family, why, (as one of the best 

friends* of the labouring classes has justly observed,) if you 

oast or broil it, you rive half to the fire — if you firy it, the 

roodnesB remains in the fat-^if you boil it, in the water, (un. 

ess indeed you find out a way to mse water and all, of which 

^e shall speak presently.) But here is a way to have all the 

■goodness of your meat, and make a little divide into a great 

(nany portions, so that each may have a share — crease a deep 

|lish, cut your meat into little pieces, scatter a little pepper and 

ialt, lay uiem in the dish, and pour over a good stiff batter ; a 
ittle suet or lard, if you have it, will make it light, and an egg or 
two if you can affoni them : but I am supposing rather a short 
commons day — and if there is nothing but skim milk and 
four, well beat up, and baked over the meat, it will make an 
excellent dish. 

142. With the remainder of your milk, you will most likely 
have a neighbour or two to supply ; and any that will net keep*, 
you have a ready use for in your poultry yard and pig 
trough. Some people, I know, will not sell any m^, but say it 
answers better to give it all to the pigs : perhaps it may ; but 
we should not be unneighbourly, and all for ourselves. If wi 

• Mm HMiniib More. 
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kept no cow^ and had a family of children, we should think It 
hard if a neighbour refused to sell us a quart at the regular 
price, and preferred giving it to pigs, who might be fed upoii 
other things. 

143. I have supposed you to keep a pig. Much gofid 
management and economy will be requisite, to prevent waste 
and prolong plenty, when you are surrounded with the rich 
produce of pig-kiUing time. I am inclined to think that it 
would be wise to sell some of the lean parts, such as griskih, 
raring, and sparerib : these parts fetch the best price, and a 
cottager's dairy. fed pig is sure to find a ready sale. Even ii 
a faimly where a joint of meat is dressed every day, all the 
meat cut up from a bacon pig, cannot well be used while it is 
fresh ; and the lean parts do not do well to salt. So I think 
it must be elitravagant for a cottager's family to think of con. 
Buming the whole at home. Sometimes two neighbours agree 
together to kill their pigs a month apart, and each takes half 
the offal and fresh meat, allowing for any difference there may 
be in weight Whether this, or any other plan is adopted for 
disposing of the surplus meat, there should be a plan in th*. 
disposal of what is kept at home. ' Here are so many pounds 
of meat — according to our usual allowance, this would sen'e 
us so many weeks^we like to live thereabouts alike all the 
year round — and it must be portioned out accordingly.' 

144. When the hocks, feet, or cheeks are boiled, it would 
never enter into the head of a wasteful slattern, that the liquor 
was good for any things it would never enter the head of a 
careful manager to throw it away. She knows very well, that 
when cold there will be a cake of fat settled on the top, enough 
to make a good pudding : and that the liquor boiled up with 
a few peas and herbs, will make good soup ; (a capital break, 
fast tins for a hard labouring man, on a cold frostv morning.) 
Even from the liquor in which bacon has been boiled, very 
good fat may be gained, and freed from salt, by skimming it 
from the liquor while warm, and dropping it into a vessel of 
cold water— the salt will go to the bottom, and the fat remain 
at the top. Even the brine that runs off from salting the 
bacon is useful. A spoonful or two of it put into the saucepan 
with potatoes, causes them to boil light and flowery : this h 
particularly useful during the latter part of the winter and 
spring, when potatoes are old and indifferent, and otlier vegc. 
tables scarce. 

145. In occasionally buying butcher's meat, the good wifip 
does much by management She goes with her money in her 
haqd^ and therefore she can go where she pleases^ and gel 
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well served. She generally contrives to go dt the close of th^ 
market day, when a joint may often be got for a halfpenny or 
a penny a pound less, especially if it be a little discoloured; 
which u she wants it to dress immediately, is not of the smallest 
consequence. While desiroas of having what is wholesome 
and nourishing, she is less anxious to get what is esteemed a 
delicacy, than what is really profitable in a family. She is 
careful also to dress it in such a way as will make it go far. 
thest : and when the meat is used, and the bones picked, even 
then they are to be boiled down for soup or broth of some 
kind. 

146. But, it may be ss\id, ^ What is the use of talking about 
butcher's meat to a cottager? it is very seldom widiin his 
reach ; h& is obliged to be contented with bread and cheese.' 
I must beg to reply,, that if he can afford bread and cheese, I 
am wdl persuaded he can afford meat— for it is at any rate 
cheaper, and certainly much more nourishing. Many a time 
have I seen a little girl belonging to a numerous family of the 
sort that are always poor, and concerning whom I have 
heard, times without niunbctr, that ' they don't taste a bit of 
meat from one week's end to another,' — -just as the father came 
home to dinner, the child would be running to the chandler's 
shop for a* quartern loaf, (new of course,) and a quartern of 
cheese : which would have disappeared long before the crav- 
ings of hunger round the board were satisfied. This miserable 
meal would have cost thirteen pence. — Poor things ! if they 
had no more to spend, it was indeed a scanty allowance : but 
mig^t not good management have contrived a better meal ? I 
think it might Such a pudding as that I spoke of in paragraph 
141, would not have cost above half the money, would not 
have required more than half the bread, and would certainly 
have been more nourishing. Or two pounds of coarse beef, 
(neck or shin, which may be had for threepence per pound,) 
stewed a long time in a gallon of water, imtil the meat was 
thoroughly tender, and the liquor rich, then thickened with a 
little oatmeal, or potatoes, and relished with an onion or two, 
or any other herb that might be at hand, (both of which would 
not cost more than twopence,) would make a savoury and sa- 
tisfying dish, and leave fivepenee for bread-*more than they 
would require. 

< 147. I merely give these as examples : on the whole I am 

well persuaded, that pck>r people greatly err when they Uve 

. upon bread and cheese as a saving: such it by no means is; 

«ven setting aside the consideration of its affording so little 

real uouridbiment. I have no doubt^ that if the good wan? 
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itew Gould be bought ready made at the chandler's shop for 
the same money as the bread and cheese^ it wouJd be greatly 
preferred to it; but then the trouble, (the/ai«A as the Scotch 
call it) — But is not the manager of a cottage family almost 
worthy of the ducking stool who has too much laziness^ and 
too little thrift, to take this trouble, and would rather see he 
husband and children^ (to say nothing of herself, for she id 
hardly worth caring about,) pallid, feeble^ and half starved ? 
It is more charitable to hope, that it is not so often from lazi. 
uess that the. poor are thus fed, as from a long habit of con- 
sidering bread and cheese cheaper than meat ; and indeed all 
that can be attained and ought to be desired. If so, when a 
better way is pointed out, it will at least be attended to and 
tried. It can but be abandoned, if, upon experiment, it is 
found not to answer. 

148. I should scarcely have thought of observing that it ia. 
exceedingly extravagant to make a dinner of bread and but^ 
ter, did I not recollect a young girl, living in my service, who 
would eat bread and butter all day long : that is, whether she 
was washing up the tea. things, making the beds, or dusting 
the rooms, she was sure to have a sUce of bread and butter near 
at hand ; and I believe that had she been allowed to continue 
taking what butter she pleased, less than two pounds a week 
would not have sufficed her. She told me she had been used 
to live upon bread and butter at home, 'for they could rwt 
affvrd meat,* 

149. Now what must I say about tea ? I can't in con. 
science cry out so loudly against it as some writers have done 
—for to. say the truth, reader, I verj' much enjoy a cup of 
tea myself: yet I suspect there is too much truth in what is 
60 often asserted, that it was no good day for the labouring 
classes, when tea took place among them of porridge, milk, or 
beer. ' There is no useful strength in it — ^it does not contain 
any thing nutritious — and, besides being good for nothing, it 
has badness in it — ^it does indeed produce want of sleep in 
many cases ; and in all cases tends to shake and weaken the 
nerves,' — ' it communicates no strength to the body ; it does 
not in any degree assist in affording what labour demands ;' it 
is, moreover, very expensive — all this I can't deny. To those 
who labour in the open air, it is not so suitable, nor is it in 
general so agreeable, as to those who sit all day long in-doors, 
doing nothing, or exerting only, or chiefly, the labour of the 
liead ; to such it is very refreshing. So it is to those who 
Work in great heat^ — ironing for instance — such work makes 
persons very thifsty; and I think a Uttle tea is both more 
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wholesome and more refreshing than too much beer. But, in 
a general way, we must, I think, admit that tea is a luxury, 
and the less of it there is used in a cottager's family, the 
l)etter it iril! be for their pockets, and certainly not the worse 
for their health. 

150. I will just add a remark or two for the benefit of those 
who cannot bring themselves to the old-fashioned breakfast 
of bread and cheese and beer, (certainly far more suitable for 
a labouring man,) and porridge or gruel for the woman and 
children, and who yet find with regret that the money goes 
very fast for ounces of tea, and quarterns of sugar. 1. I be- 
lieve that the refreshment afforded by tea, arises more from 
the warm diluting liquor than from tibe particular quality of 
the herb steeped in tliat liquor. We have all heani, within 
the last few years, of a set of filthy poisonous herbs put upon 
tlie public as tea, which were chosen, not from their possessing 
any properties similar to those of tea, but merely because the 
ishape of their leaves resembled those of the genuine ^lant. 
>tow I cannot think but what there are many British herbs 
just as good and pleasant as the foreign tea ; and it would be 
well worth making the trial. As no deception is intended to 
be practised, the shape of the leaves b of no consequence. I 
have myself used the conunon herbs mint and balm, for 
months together, and found them produce every desirable 
effect of tea. 2. There is a powder now much used as a sub- 
stitute for tea and coffee : it is prepared from roasted grain : 
it is quite as good as second coffee ; far more wholesome and 
nourishing than either tea or coffee ; and as lib. of the grain, 
at Sd, will go as far as {lb. of t^a, at 7s. or 8s. per lb. it must be 
far less expensive. 3. More than half the expense of tea drink, 
ing lies in the sugar, which might just as well be done with. 
out. 'Oh, but the tea is hurtful without sugar, it is bad for 
the stomach and nerves.' So I have heard fifty old women 
cay : but I don't believe it. I never in my life took sugar in 
my tea; and never found it at all injurious. I never used my 
children to take sugar, and there is not a healthier family 
in the kingdom : and, what is perhaps more to the point, I 
know several, I maj say many persons, who have left ofif sugar 
since they were grown up, and find the tea much more agree- 
able, and more wholesome, without it As to liking; if any 
person would drink their tea one month without sugar, 1 don't 
think they would easily be induced to take to it again. Am' 
\t certainly is doing children a kindness to bring them up 
/ithout any liking to so expensive and needless an article. 
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J HAP. VII. 
)f Cottage Econcmy. 

BREWING. 

151. Under this head I propose to give somewhat pMicu- 
lar directions for the management o^ various matters^ all more 
or less connected with cottage comforts. I shall begin with 
brewing — ^and here I need make no calculations about the 
expense, having already done that at paragraph 130. I shall 

>i-oceed, therefore, to speak of the quality of the ingredients 
ised — ^the utensils required — and the process of making 
?er. 

152. And first of liie ingredients. The cottager who goes 
) an upright respectable maltster, with ready money in his 
and, is not likely to be put off with a bad article. However, 
lat he may judge for himself, we will just say, that when 
;alt is good, the shell is thin and well filled with flour, and the 
rain may be easily bitten asunder ; if it bites hard and steely, 

.he malt is bad. The main thing to attend to is the quantity of 
!our. Pale malt is quite as good as brown ; the difference arises 
mly from the different degrees of heat employed in the drying, 
t is always cheapest to buy the best malt : I mean malt well 
irepareu, and made from fine plump heavy barley. The dif. 
'rence to your beer, both in point of strength and keeping, 
vill more than make good the difference in piice. Hops 
'.liould be of a clear lively colour, between yellow and green ; 
hey should be free frx)!n long stalks and not clotted together, 
if they are so, it is to be concluded that they were nut pro. 
>eriy dried at first, or have been since suffered to become 
lamp — ^in either case they are injured;) they should feel 
'lammy, smell brisk and pleasant, and have much of the yel. 
;>w farina or dust. Water is an important part of ^<d story : 
t should be soil and clear. Qmte fresh rain water is the best 
o brew with : next to that the water of a river, brook, or 
>ther running stream: spring water is generally hai'd, and 
vould not draw out the goodness of the malt ; and pond water 
itagnant, and would make the beer flat : for those reasons 
they are not fit for brewing. 

153. Now to speak of the utensils, or, as they are com- 
monly called, brewing tackle. First there is the copper; 
it should n«)t hold less than twenty gallons — if it holds more, 
k will lighten your labour. If vour copper holds twenty gai. 
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lons^ and you intend to brew two bushels^ you must boil it 
three times ; but if it holds thirty gallons^ you need only boil 
it twice. For the mash tub, (which should hold at least twice 
as much as your copper J llie cheapest thing you can get, is 
the largest sized cask sold at the wine merchants. You will 
have the two ends cut off about a foot deep ; these will serve 
for coolers : to the middle you will have a new bottom put — a 
hole made about two inches across, neiax the bottom — and 
Qon't grudge what iron hoops are necessary to make it secure 
and durable — to fit in this hole, you will want a common 
spiggot and faucet, and a wicker baisket, (called a tap waist,) 
to keep back the grains, when the wort runs off ; a substitute 
for these may be made with a common stick, the size of the 
hole, tapered for about eight inches at the end that goes into 
the hole, and a bunch of birch, tied lightly at both ends, and 
fixed within the tub so that the stick runs into it; but as the 
proper aiticles cost all together but sixteen or eighteen pence. 
It seems hardly worth while to use this contrivance. You 
will also want an underback, or shallow tub, for the wort to 
run off into. A good-sized washing tub will answer very well 
for this purpose; and if you have one or two more, and a 
large pan or two, if quite free from grease, they all come in 
use as coolers. 

154. I know some people will say, that the same vessels 
ought not to be used for brewing and washing ; and where 
people can afford it, and have room and convenience, it may 
be better to have two sets : but those for whom I write must 
be content with moderation ; it is only taking a little more 
pains to scrub the vessels thoroughly, and they will do vastly 
well for both purposes. Mine have always been so used ; and 
I never spoiled a brewing yet. 

155. A hair sieve is a very expensive article, and very soon 
wears out : yet a sieve you must have to strain your beer from 
the hops. A small round flasket, made of twigs, (just the 
same as is used for linen,) will answer every purpose — last 
miite as long^-and cost less than one quarter of the money. 
You will also want a mash stirrer. This is a stick rather 
larger and longer than a broomstick, with two or three Aj:ialler 
sticks, eight or ten inches long, put through the lower end of 
it, and sticking out on each side. Three or four sticks, of the 
size of a common broom stick, will be very useful to you in 
the courae of your brewing— -they need not cost you any 
thing — it is only to take care of them when they come in 
your way — and put them where you will find them when 
wanted ; (for want of putting things in a certain place, much 
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time is lost> and inconvenience occasioned. On a brewing 
day this is especially felt : if every thing is not handy for use 
imuiediately it is vranted, you are liable to have your beer boil 
over and waste, or to be made an hour or two later in finishing; 
your work.) A wooden bowl, with a handle^ will also be ne. 
cessary. A bucket, if possible, should be kept for brewing days 
alone : if it must be used for other purposes, must be scrubbed 
with special care. A tunbowl or large funnel; and two or 
three casks. If you brew two bushels at a time, to do tho 
thing well, you should have two kilderkins and two firkins. 
I need not tell you that a kilderkin is a cask which holds 
eighteen gallons ; and a firkin, one that holds nine. These, 
with a couple of brass cocks, and some bungs and vent pegs, 
f which latter it is hard if you cannot make yourselves,} mil 
form a good set of brewing tackle. 

lo6. Let us now proceed to the operation of making beer. 
For the advantage of cooling out of doors, you will, if possible, 
choose your time of brewing when the weather is settled; 
avoiding the extremes of heat and cold. In firosty weather the 
beer chills, and will not work kindly : and beer made in hot 
weather is apt to have an unpleasant taste called foxey, and 
also soon to turn sour. If the weather is not exactly as you 
could wish, you must meet the difficulty as well as you can by 
contrivance. For instance — ^if the weath^ is too warm, you 
must admit the more air into the place where your beer is 
working; if it is too cold, you must keep your beer warm by 
covering the vessels with sacks, &c. 

167. The day before you intend to brew, all the vessels 
dxould be got out, filled with cold water, and after standing 
some hours to sosJl that you may see that they do not run 
oaty then well scrubbed, wiped out with a clean dry cloth, 
and stood just in their places, ready for use the next dayl 
The mash tub must stand upon two stools, or something to 
answer the same purpose. The basket, which I spoke of in, 
paragraph 153, in shape something resembling a bottle, has 
a string fastened to the neck: you put the basket within 
the tub, and slip the string througn the hole ; holding it tight 
while you fix the spiggot and faucet securely in front. Then 
you will fill your copper, and get yotur firing ready at hand. 
• 158. Next morning, if you manage cleverly, you will be at 
work by four o'clock: an hour in the morning is worth two at 
uight ; you move about so briskly. The first thing is to light 
your copper ; and while that is boiling, you get some water into 
your spare tubs, ready for the next filling. I reckon the brew, 
ing to be the woman's work ; but sometimes a kind husbanv 
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but if your copper is full^ then fill your mash tub oniy to the 
same height as before. This second mash^ you will stir in 
well and cover up, the same as the first. Observe, when 1 
speak of a copper full, I don't mean brim full, and ready to 
run over ; but so as you can stir down the hops, without dan. 
ger of splashing- over. The grains, you will observe, retain a 
considerable quantity of water; for that reason, as you are 
to draw a copper full off, I directed you, (paragraph 159,) to 
put three buckets more than a copper full in. This is about 
the usual calculation; but as the grains do not always soak 
up exactly the same quantity of water, in putting up your se- 
cond mash, you set it to rights by filling your mash tub rather 
higher or lower than before, according as your first mash has 
yielded rather less or more than a copper full. 

165. Your attention will now be divided between your cop. 
per and your coolers. In the fiirst place, see that there is a 
good fire under your copper ; next judge how near it is to 
boiling, and if you think you can safely leave it a few minutes^ 
employ those minutes in emptying any water that may remain 
in your tubs, and wiping them thoroughly dry, for the purpose 
of coolers. Beer may be cooled in.doors or out ; but the lat- 
ter is far preferable when the weather will adqiit Having 
placed your tubs in a convenient place, you will lay two sticks 
across one of them« and put the wicker basket (spoken of in 
paragraph 155) in readiness for straining off the beer : but 
while all this is doing, do not forget to keep an eye upon the 
copper ; it sometimes boils up suddenly, and great waste is 
occasioned. 

V 166. When your copper boils, if it is not quite full finom the 
first wort, you may let off a bucket full, or what you want, of 
the second, to make up the deficiency, (but this, as I said be- 
fore, is much better avoided by calculating exactly in your 
first mash : if, however, it happens to be otherwise, this b the 
time to remedy it.) The copper must now be kept at a hnak 
boil, with the lid off, for an hour and a half; during which time 
you will break the hops, and keep them down wi& the mash- 
stirrer.^— Allowing half an hour for your copper to boil, and an 
hour and a half to keep boiling, will also allow two hours to 
your second mash. When this time is expired, you may set 
open your copper door, begin emptying your copper, and at 
the same time set your second wort a running. 

167. The copper is to be emptied into the coolers, and filled 
again from the underback, returning the hops to die copper 
when the liqUor is dramed from them. While the copper it 
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heating, you may employ yourself — first, in separating your 
beer into as many tubs and pans as you can afford ; for the 
quicker it is cooled the better — and next, in stooping your 
mash tub, and well pressing the grains, that as littie as possible 
of the liquor may be wasted; for this purpose, nothing 
answers better than an old chum stick. If your copper does 
not yet boil, or while it is boiling without danger of boiling 
over, you may proceed to clear out your mash tub. The 
grains will be very valuable for your pig — or if you do not 
keep one, plenty of neighbours who do, will be glad to buy 
them of you, and fetch them away. The litUe basket that 
fixes into the mash tub, you will dip into your boiling copper, 
shake it out, and hang it up to dry. This is a good sign; it 
is the beginning of putting things away. The spiggot and 
faucet you will fit again into the mash tub, and stand tiie tub 
on the same stools, or something of the same height as before, 
where you intend your beer to work. 

168. This second wort will only requure to boil a full hour. 
When that time has neai'ly expired, your first beer will be 
quite cool, and may be put together, either in your mash tub 
or in yx)ur second.sized tub, while you empty your copper, 
straining it through the basket into the coolers as before. 
Throw up a bucket or two of water as quickly as possible, 
to cool the copper, and take out the fire. 

169. Now the question is— Do you intend to have ale and 
small beer ? If you do, your beer must be worked separately ; — 
or. Do you intend to have it aH of about equal goodness? I 
tliink this latter plan the best ; and shall give you directions 
to proceed accordingly. If such is your intention, I would 
put about half the fii'st beer into tiie mash tub, and half into 
tlie second.sized tub ; keeping out a quart or two, which you 
will mix in a clean pan, basin, or bowl, with at least half a pint 
of good new yeast; in a little time, this works up to the top 
of the vessel. Then see if the beer is properly cool ; which is, 
fioi as cold as water fresh drawn from the pump ; but as cold 
as water that has stood in the house a few hours in sum- 
mer time ; this is the right coolness — ^and much beer is spoiled 
by working or attempting to work it, warmer tiian tiiis. In 
tliis state, mix your working beer witii that in the smaller tub, 
emptying your basin, or bowl, dipping it up and pouring it 
back for some minutes*-then cover it up with sacks, and 
leave it. 

170. As your second beer is not yet quite cool enough, you 
clean out your copper hole, and scour your copper— it doei 
as easily again while warm«-empty your hops away, (Uiey are 

E 
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of no use* except for the duni^hil],)— scrub your straining 
basket, and hang it up to dry. If your casks are thoroughly 
dry, fit them with vent pegs and bungs, and set them in dieir 
place ready for filling. 

171. Your second beer will now be cool, and your first will 
have risen finely — (that is it will be covered with a scum, 
which is yeast,) you will fill your bowl once or twice with this 
scum, and put it into your mash tub : then pour on this your 
second beer, and cover both vessels up as before. Your brewing 
is now done for to-day. You have only to scour your tubs, set 
them up to dry, swill down your brewhouse; and then sit 
down to rest a bit, and attend to your children. 

172. What remains is to get the beer into the casks. Some 
people are for doing it earlier ; but my rule is to let it work in 
the tub forty-eight hours at least ; if rather longer it does not 
signify— -much waste of beer is thus prevented, and some 
trouble saved. If it happens that I brew on a Friday, I never 
tun my beer till the Monday following, and have always found 
it answer very well : you wUl set your casks leaning a little on 
one side, and place pans under to catch what beer may nm off. 
I have supposed you, (paragraph 155,) to have two kilderkins 
and two firkins— one of the firkins I suppose you have now 
got in use — and that its being tapped was the signal for brew, 
ing again. You have therefore two kilderkins and a firkin to 
fill. In your smaller working tub, you have got half, or nearly 
fialf, of your best beer. Having first skimmed off the yeasty I 
should divide half into the firkin which will be last used, and 
half into the kilderkin ; the other, which is to be used first, 
need not be qi\ite so strong as those which are intended to 
keep. The beer that is in your largest tub, you will di-aw off 
by the spiggot and faucet (which is much the best way of 
separating it from the yeast;) from this you will fill up first 
tlie two casks already spoken of, and tlien the kilderkin for 
earlier use. If you have a bucket of beer left, it will serve lor 
filling them all up, which must be done daily for almost a 
fortnight ; but if you have no beer over, you must tap your 
f rst kilderkin for that purpose. You will also use daily what 
nins into the pans, and what settles under tlie yeast 

173. When the head of the yeast begins to fall, lay your 
>ungs slightly on ; and in a few days hammer them in tightly, 
with a piece of coarse linen cloth round each^ and a bag of 

* Uolesg, if you want to beg^n drawing your beer vciy quickly, }xni 
:mvc: a handful of the spent hops to put in. the cask, wbkh hel|i« ••• 
Clear it. 
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Mad well pressed down over it^— see also tliat the vent pegs are 
tight II' the beer should ferment, the pegs most be loosened 
a little, and afterwards fastened. 

174. When your barrel wants stooping, to prevent the beer 
becoming thick, observe that you* stoop it while it is running. 

175. All the utensils should be put away quite clean and 
dry, as soon as done with. When the casks are empty, do not 
wajEh them, but cork, bung, and peg them close, so that no air 
may get in, otherwise they will he completely spoiled, and 
spoil ail beer that is put into them. This is the whole process 
of brewing. It seems to consist of a great many things ; but 
most of those things take but a minute or two eiEu:h to do. 
The whole may be done by an active good managing woman 
ill fourteen hours : — one, the day before brewine, in getting 
out her tackle ; twelve on the brewing day.; and one on the 
day of putting the beer into the casks. And, as I have cal. 
culated before (paragraph 131,) this is, after all, less trouble 
tlian going twice a day to fetch beer from the pubUc house ; 
beside the comfort of knowing what you drink, and having 
money's worth for your money. 

MAKING BBEAD. 

176. ** If you mean to bake a bushel of flour, put it into a 
trough, or large clean and smooth tub ; make a deep hole in 
the middle of the heap of flour, and put into it one pint of 
good fresh yeast, mixed up with a pint of milk.warm soft 
water ; then with a spoon work into the liquid enough of the 
flour to make a thin batter, which, after being well stirred for 
a minute or two, may be sprinkled with just enough flour to 
hide it ; then cover the trough over with a cloth till the batter 
has risen enough to crack the flour with which you covered 
it ; then work tibe flour into the batter, sprinkle over it a half 
pound of salt, and pour in, as it is wanted, lukewarm milk or 
soft water. When the whole is sufficiently moist, knead it, 
which is done by working it thoroughly with your fists, rolling 
out, and folding it up till it is completely mixed and formed 
into a stifi* and tough dough ; then make it into a lump in the 
middle of the trough, and with a httle dry flour thinly scat, 
teied over it, cover it again, to be kept warm to ferment. If 
properly done, it will not have to remain in this state more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes, in which time the oven will be 
heated, by means of a lively and rather strong fire, made of 
dry but not rotten faggot sticks, the woody parts of furze or 
sarong brushwood, without any green about it : if larger wood 
is used, it must be split in sticks not more than 24 inches 
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thick. When both dough and oren are ready, take out the 
fire, s^veep the oven de&i^ and make tho dough up into loarei^ 
which should be put into the oyen as m/^,*! as possible. As 
you knead up the loaves^- sha^e a little flou« cow and then 
over your board, to prevent tuo dough from sticking to it 
When you have put the loaves into the oven, shut up the door 
very closely, and, if all is properly managed, quartern loaves 
will be baked enough jn about two hours.'' 

177. Another way to make Bread. — " Let flour be kept four 
or fire weeks before it is begun to bake with. Put half a 
bushel of good flour into a trough, or kneading tub ; mix with 
it between four and five quarts of warm water, and a pint and 
a half of good yeast, put it into the flour, and stir it well iviith 
your hands till it becomes tough. Let it rise about an hour 
and twenty minutes, or less if it rises fast; then, before it falls, 
add four quarts more of warm water, and half a pound of salt; 
work it well, and cover it with a cloth. Put the fire then into 
the oven ; and by the time it is warm enough, the dough will 
be ready. Make the loaves about five pounds each ; sweep 
out the oven very clean and quick, and put in the bread ; shut 
it up close^ and two hours and a half wiD bake it In summer 
the water should be milk warm, in winter a little more, and in 
irosty weather as hot as you can well bear your hand in, but 
not scalding, or the whole will be spoiled. If baked in tins, 
the crust will be very nice. 

"The oven should be round, not long; the roof from 
twenty to twenty-four inches high, the mouth small, and the 
door of iron, to shut close. This construction will save firing 
and time, and bake better than long and high.JX>ofed ovens." 

178. Cheap Bread. — *' Remove firom the flour only the 
coarsest flake bran : boil five pounds of this bran in rather 
more than four gallons of water, so that, when quite smooth, 
you will have tl^ee gallons and three quarts of bran water. 
With this knead fifty-six pounds of flour, and add salt and 
yeast as for other bread : the fifty-six pounds of flour used in 
this way will produce as much bread as sixty-seven pounds 
four ounces of flour used with plain water. When ten days' 
old, if put into the oven for twenty minutes, this bread will 
appear quite new again.'' 

179. Rice and Wheat Bread. — " Simmer a pound of rioe in 
two quarts of water till it becomes perfectly sofl; ; when it is of 
a proper warmth, mix it extremely well with four pounds of 
flour, and yeast and salt as for otiier bread ; of yeast about 
*bur. large spooniuls ; knead it particularly well ; then set it to 
rise before tne fire. Some of tne flour should be reverted to 
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make up the loaves. The whole expense, including baking, 
will not exceed three shillings, for wnich eight pounds and a 
half of exceeding good bread will be produced. If tlie rice 
should require mwe water, it must be added, as some rice 
swells more than others.'^ 

180. ** American Flour requires almost twice as much wata* 
to make it into bread as is used for English flour, and there, 
fore it is more profitable ; for a stone of the American which 
weighs fourteen pounds, will make twenty .oue pounds and a 
half of bread, but the best sort of English flour produces only 
eighteen pounds and a half.^' 

CURING BACON. 

181. In order to have good bacon the hair should be burnt 
off — not scalded — the flesh will be more solid and firm, and it 
will keep better. This part of the business belongs to the 
operation of pig killing ; however, we shall bring it in here. 
The hog must be kept on dry straw, or litter of some kind, all 
the day before, that the hair may be perfectly dry. When 
killed, he is to be laid upon a bed of straw, not wider than his 
body, and two or three inches thick; cover him thinly with 
straw, and set fire to one end of it, in the direction of the 
wind ; cover him two or three times, as the straw is burnt ofl^ 
but be careful not to bum or parch the skin ; when one side 
is done, turn him on the other. When the hair is burnt close, 
scrape the hog quite clean; but never touch it with water. 
The burning should always be done before daylight ; because 
you can then discover more nicely whether the hair be suf. 
ficiently burnt off. After the innards are removed, the pig is 
hung up till the next day, when it is cut up, and the other 
parts being taken away, the two sides, or flitches, are to be 
cured for bacon. A bacon trough or tray should have a gut. 
ter round its edges, to drain off the brine, which would other. 
wise soak in, and spoil the meat The inside (or flesh side) 
of each flitch must be well rubbed with salt; and placed above 
each other in the tray— -once in four or ^Ye days the salt 
should be changed — ^it should be suffered to melt and sink, 
but not to lie too long—* at least twice during the saltmg the ' 
flitches should be changed, putting the bottom one at top, and 
then again at the bottom. It is a good thing that salt is so 
chei4> T^^^f that one need not grudge the quantity required 
iar doing it in the best way. Some people add, for each hog, 
half a pound of bay salt, a quarter of a pound of salt petre, 
and one pound of very coarse sugar or treacle ; but this is no| 
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noceasary. Very capital bacon may be made with common 
salt alone, provitled it be n-ell rubbed in, and chauged suf. 
ficiently oflei[i. Even the brine will turn to a good account, 
(as I hinted in paragraph 144,) if you will set a vessel under 
the hole of your salting trough, in order to catch it. As to 
the length of time required for curing the bog, it depends 
upon the state of the weather, size of the animal, &c. It takes 
longer in a dry place, and when the air is keen, than when it 
IS iLiid ti,.id damp. Six weeks, in moderate weather, will do 
for a hog uf twelve score; but it is better to have time 
enough. The place for salting should be cool, and very airy ; 
if it be dark it is all the better, being more secure against fly« 
blows. 

182. Smoking bacon is much better than merely drying it 
In order to do this, rub the flitches well, on the flesh side, 
with bran, or fine saw-dust, (not of fir or deal ;) and hang them 
in a chimney, out of the way of rain, and not near enough to 
the fire to melt The smoke must be from wood, stubble, or 
litter, (not fir or deal wood :) if the fire is tolerably constant 
and good, a month's smoking will do. The flitches should hang 
till quite dry, but not long enough to be hard. To preserve 
them firom hoppers, sift some clean dry ashes of wood, turf, or 
peat, or very dry sand ; put some at ibe bottom of a chest or 
oox, long enough to hold the flitches ; lay in one flitch, which 
cover with six or eight inches of the ashes ; and then anothei 
flitch in the same way ; — ^if the ashes get damp, dry them by 
the fire, and replace them in the box. In this way the bacon 
will keep fresh and sweet, as long as ever you will want to 
keep it. I have heard that if bacon is whitewashed over two 
or three times, it will keep equally well on a rack — ^but this I 
^ever tried, and therefore cannot answer for it 

183. Jjard, — This is all the inside flear and fat of the hog. 
It should be fii'st beaten with either a wooden or iron lard 
beater, something resembling a cricket bat, and then nicely 
melted down, with a little salt, and run into bladders that have 
oeen carefully cleaned. Some people, who use it instead of butter, 
add a sprig of rosemary or a leaf of sage. When the lard is 
melted out, the skin that remains is called crittens ; and the chi^ 
dren are delighted to have a pie or pudding made with it, chop- 
ped up togeUier with a few apples or raisins — ^it is very well to 
grant them such an indulgence, now and then — ^it is a good 
thing to make them contented at home, and to encourage 
them in giving a hand at any busy time. A little feast allowed 
ViMn, now and then« with Uie neighbour's ch Idren, on a cri*^ 
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ten p!e, oi* ^ home-made cake» is no more expense^ if so much, 
IS giving them continually a halfpenny for gingerbread ; and 
is far longer remembered. 

t 

COOKERY. 

184. Ckitterlingg,-^-! am surprised that I cannot, in any 
cookery book that I have seen, find directions for prcparing 
these : it is a shame they should beirasted — however, I believe 
all the matter is, immediately they are taken out of the pig 
to turn them inside out, and give them many, many washings 
in salt and water, till they are perfectly sweet and clean, and 
then slowly boil them for several hours. 

185. Hoff Pitddings, — If you intend to make these, you 
must save a quart or rather more of the blood, and let it be 
stirred, with salt, till quite cold, (if you have children, surely 
one of them might do this.) When cold, add a quart of whole 
grits, and let them soak one night; soak also, the crumb jof a 
(juartem loaf, in two quarts of boiling milk. In the meaii 
tune prepare the guts, by washing, turning, and scraping with 
salt and water, and changing the water several times. Chop 
£ac z.^ HtH^ sage, Triuter savoury, or marjoram and thyme ; 
some add a leek or two, finely slired ; mix as much pepper, 
salt, allspice, and ginger, as will season the whole. If you in. 
tend them for sale, grate in a small nutmeg. Chop up some 
bits of hog's fat, not nearly so fine as you would suetp— yet I 
cannot say, as some do, m large bits.. Mix well the bread, 
grits, fat, and seasoning, and 'jut them into the skins; tie iu 
links only half filled, and boil them in a large kettle, pricking 
them as they swell, otherwise they will burst When boiled, 
lay them between clean cloths till cold, and then hang them 
up. When to be used, they must be broiled or toasted. A 
cottager's wife, who is known to be a thoroughly nice clean 
woman, may be sure to find a customer for these among 
her richer neighbours, who like such a thing if sure that it 
is nicely done; but seldom litre liie tsri^ahis .of doing it at 
home, even if tiiey kill tlieir own pigs. 

•186. Sausagesj-^YoT the same reason I give this recipe-* 
not that I expect, at such a busy time as pig.killing, and a 
time, too, when there is such plenty of good living without, 
^t a thrifty cottager's wife would take the trouble of chop. 
ping sausage meat for her own family, but because nicely 
made sausage meat is sure to find a ready market, and fetch a 
good price. Chop equal parts of fat and lean pork very fine, 
ftesson it with sage, pepper, and salt, and half fill hog's guts 
thu have been made extremely clean, in the same way as di« 



^ 
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rected for hog puddings. These sausages are geacvally^ broiled. 
They are caUed Epping sausages ; and are mostly used about 
London. 

187. Oxford Sausages. — One pound of lean pork, one pound 
of fat, find one pound of lean veaJ, all carefully cleared of 
•kin and sinew's, shred as fine as possible^ or beat with the 
lard beater, (paragraph 183;) one pound of crumbs of bread, 
about tKirty leaves of sage, shred very small, (some add also, 
a littlo parsley and thyme— others a little garlick, shallots^ or 
leek ;) mix it well together ; season with pepper, salt, and nut. 
meg ; beat separately the yelks and whites of four eggs; mix 
in Uie velks, and as much of the whites as is necessary just to 
make it thoroughly adhere, (or stick together.) These sau. 
•ages are to be fried; each pound should be divided into 
eighteen equal parts, and a very small dust of flour shaken 
over tliem ; they will require no fat in the pan ; but must be 
lloiit} over a clear fire, and the pan shaken the whole time ; 
alter trie v HVr uOite, there vriU be fat enough remaining in the 
]m\ to Iry a slice or two of bread, or some sliced potatoes, 
which aro generally liked to eat with the sausages.— -If this 
I'eelim shouul meet the eye of a nice clean cottager's, wife^ in a 
iielg-ldiourhood where there are several genteel houses, and 
wliei'e Oxfonl sausages are not sold, I would recommend her, 
tie Ml I hue she has uiff meat in the house, to make some, and 
oiler U ll)r sale ; and I am very much mistaken if she is not 
(ilUMMtraged to continue doing so every week during the season. 
Ill thiN easel to secure her against risk, I would have her send 
round to her oustomei^s the day before market day, and pur. 
ehuNO 110 uiortt meat than is required to make the quantity or. 
dered.—When pig meat is sevenpence per pound, the price 
of NMUMiiu'eM Is one sliilling. 

INH, Liver and crow is generally the family dinner on pig. 
kllliiiu dny. The crow anords fat enough to fry the liver; 
mikL ilmt wimt remains in the pan may not be-wasted, have 
muU wnite potatoes^ scalded ana sliced, or as much stiff batter 
Mi win i»nv**r tJie nan, and suck up the fat 

IHU, //a«/W.««rhe lights, melt, sweetbread, anyhver and 
iH'ow that limy i*einain« and any other little trimming bits that 
lm|i|)«^il III eiittlng up the pig, make a fine dish, seasoned with 
pit|i|)er and nmU, niiu sage and onions. They may be baked 
III a NU^wiMiti (deacrlhed in paragraph 73,) with a quart of 
W*'*-"* ***"' ""^ma siloed potatoes; or covered with a pie crust, 

'Idlng, as mentioned in paragraph 141. Yon 
of nits of fat to chop up for puddings and 
tlm best of suat 
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190. Peas0 soup.-^Tlm I haye already hinted at, (paragraph 
k44.) When you boil your pig's feet, hocks^ or cheeks, you 
We a good opportunity of making them go farther, by ad<hng 
some peas to tne Uquor ; do not let them be too salt, or the 
liquor will not be so pleasant or wholesome. As soon as your 
pot boils, {/(ut boiU, and not before,) throw in a quart of peas, 
either whole or split, but the latter are much more expensive ; 
at the same time, or an hour afterwards, as may suit you best, 
add ten or twelve onions or leeks, the same of turnips, five or 
six sticks of celery if you have them, a few carrots or parsnips, 
a liandful of parsley, and a little ground pepper ; if the hock* 
are salted, no more sak will be required. As to the vegetables 
mentionea, you may put in all if you please, or such of them as 
you have at hand, or like best This soup will both eke out 
your meat, and relish it ; and of itself make a good dinner for 
the children ; especially if you boil in it a few suet or hard 
dumplings. Far be it from me to teach parents to feast them. 
selves and starve their children ; but children do not require 
solid meat, as a hard-working man does ; and where the utmost 
care and frugality are necessary, to enable a family to get 
something comfortable every day, I think it is better to have 
soup one day, and cold meat the next, than to have both soup 
and meat one day, and go without another. 

191. Perhaps you have some rich neighbour at hand, who 
does not make use of liquor in which meat has been boiled ; 
or of bones as they come from the table : either of these would 
be well worth acceptance, and might generally be had for ask^ 
ing. If you have never tried it, you will be astonished to find 
what good soup may be made from such liquor; and how 
much goodness may be drawn by boiling down bones ; those 
especially of a gristly glutinous kind-— sudi as of a knuckle or 
breast of veal. Nothing vexes me more than to see good pot 
liquor thrown into a hog tub, or bones half picked given te 
dogs, or chicken's heads and feet thrown to a dunghill, when 
I reflect how many poor creatures are in real want, to whom 
these wasted articles would have furnished an excellent meal ; 
and I have not unfrequently seen the old proverb verified, that 
I wilful waste makes woeful want' I have known those who 
in time of plenty wasted such things, brought down so as. to bt 
Tery glad of what was made from the very same articles. 

192. Potatoes should not be boiled in the liquor of which, 
soup is made ; they render it unwholesoine. If yon choose !i 
have potatoes with your soup, let them be boiled in anothe- 
vessel. 

193. It is a very false notion that peas are improved 1>^ 

£3 
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Making some hoars in cold water : the very reverse is the &ct 
They ought never to be put in water at all, except such as is 
fatt 6ot7tn^— -then they will be sure to' boil floury. Some 
peas take a longer time to boil than others ; but much less 
time will do for them this way, than when they have been 
soaked. In general, two hours and a half or three hours is a 
good time for boiling them. 

194. Steufed Beef. — The coarser parts of beef may be bought 
very cheap, and, if well managed, will yield great nourishment 
— ^the shin or leg is much preferable to the neck — though even 
the neck may oe made very good by slow boiling, in a small 
quantity of water, till it is quite tender, and adding an onion 
or two, a turnip, or any other vegetable you please. But to 
speak rather of a shin or leg,— -the first thing is to take out the 
marrow ; this is not necessary in the stew, and will make a 
good pudding or pie crust : the meat should then be taken from 
tiie bones, and the bones either boiled over the fire, or baked in 
the stewpdt already spoken of, (paragraphs 73, 189,} for many 
hours, in a gallon, or even six quarts oi water,' until the water 
is reduced one half, and the bones become quite white and 
diy : then take them out, scrape off any little bits of meat or 
gristle that may adhere to tiiem, and put the meat, cut in 
pieces the breadth of three fingers, into the liquor; — this also 
will require several hours doing, either over the ^re or in the 
oven : add half a dozen onions or leeks, and a little pepper 
and salt ; and you will make a most excellent nourishing cash 
to serve two days — the cost of which will be about eighteen* 
pence. 

195. A sheep's head, two or three handfuls of Scotch or 
pearl barley, or rice, two or three onions and turnips, and «& 
lit|.Ie parsley, stewed for two hours or two hours and a half, 
in three quarts or one gallon of water, makes a cheap, palat- 
abje, and nourishing dinner. 

196. Brewis is a very good food for children. It is nothing 
more than a thick top crust of bread, put into the pot.where 
salt beef is boiling, and is nearly done ; it draws the fat, be. 
comes relishing with the flavour of meat and salt, and b nou« 
rishing to the stomach. 

197. Many recipes might be given for preparing economical 
soups and stews— out I forbear. Those who try a few accord, 
ing to these directions, and find them answer, will soon get the 
notion of doing more, so as to make the best of their ingredi. 
ents, and afford variety ; and it is vain to multiply directions 
for those, who when they have much will consume it waste, 
fully^ and when they hVre Uttie, will rather j^^mble over it 
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than try to make the best of it In genei-al, it may be remem . 
bered, that all soups and stews may be tliickenea with whole 
or split peas— whole or ground rice — Scotch or pearl barley- 
grits and oatmeal ;— and that dumplings boiled in soup^ both 
get and give goodness. 

198. Boiled iZtce.— Three pounds of rice, boiled in a pud. 
ding bag tied so loose that it would hold five pounds^ nill fill 
the bag^ and turn out five pounds of solid pudding ; this may 
be eaten with milk and a little coarse sugar or treacle, and all. 
spice— or some people will stir in a piece of dripping or lard, 
and a little pepper and salt — and some, a couple of red her. 
rings, cut up fine— or an ounce of cheese : this is just as peo. 
pie fancy. I think the milk is best ; as follows :— - 

199. One pound of rice, five pints of cold water; let them 
boil gently for two hours, when it will be like thick paste ; 
then stir in a quart of skim milk, and either pepper and salt, 
or treacle, or sugar; let it boil again gently, stirring it well 
till it is all united— this makes a capital breakfast 

200. Two pounds of Scotch barley, or two pounds of rice, 
or one of each, boiled in two gallons of water, till reduced to 
one; add a little allspice ; and sweeten with treacle or coarse 
sugar. This is a useful djsh where saving is an object,— and 
If all children in the higher classes of society, dined one day 
on this, and one day on plain dressed meat, they would be 
much fatter, fairer; and fi'eer from disease than they generally 
are. 

201. Milk Porridge, To make two quarts, '^One quart of 
water, (in the brass skillet recommended in paragraph 72 ;) 
let it perfectly boil : then have ready four large spoons full of 
oatmeal, gradually wetted with milk till it has taken up a 
quart; stir it briskly into the boiling water, and let it boil up 
again a few minutes till quite thickened ; keep stirring it all 
the time; sweeten with coarse sugar or treacle. If milk is 
scarce, let the oatmeal be wetted with one pint of wat^r, in- 
stead of the milk; and then stir in one pint of cold milk when 
it is done. 

202. Porridge of Green Peas, Onions, or Leeks.^^M you 
have the liquor in which meat of any kind has been boiled, 
use it ; if not, water will do ; in two quarts, boil a pint or 
a pint and a half, when shelled, of green peas, or twelve good, 
•ized onions or leeks ; when they are quite tender, have ready 
four spoons full of oatmeal or flour, mixed as above, with a 
quart of milk, «<iiich stir in, and keep stirring, till it boils up 
and thickens ; ieason nith pepper and salt, (unless the liquor 
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\»as wit,) and a little bit of butter, lard^ or dripping ;— this » 
a famous dish with the gentry. I remember a gentleman 
sending all over the parish to find some one who knew how to 
make peas porridge^ and he declared he would never again 
hire a cook who was ignorant of it. 

203. An ox cheek is a very profitable thing. It may be 
done various ways. I think the best way is, first to stew or 
bake it down for some hours, in a large quantity of water, say 
four gallons and a half or five gallons; then take out the 
cheek, and leave the liquor to cool ; when cold, you may take 
Off a pound and a half or two pounds of excellent fat, which 
has settled on the liquor ; then do the cheek and liquor again 
with peas or rice, and what herbs and seasoning you choose, 
till the meat is quite tender, and the liquor reduced one-third, 
or nearly half; — this will serve a family three or four days ; 
cold, it will cut out like a stiff jelly, or be not at all iiyured by 
re warming. 

204. Tlie people who boil tripe and calves feet, often sell 
their liquor for a mere nothing, or even give it away if asked 
to do so. A person who has known real want, would find a ba. 
son of this far better than water ; and those who are fiiigal, 
without being destitute, would find it an excellent thing to be- 
gin any kind of soup or stew with. A pint of tripe liquor, or 
calves feet liquor, (with two or three onions boiled in i1^ if 
agreeable,) and cooled with milk ; is as fine a drink as can be 
given to a person with a weak stomach, or consumption, or 
recovering from an illness. 

205. CfEggs in Puddings, — Eggs are certainly a great im- 
provement to puddings; and those who keep poultry, will 
perhaps occasionally use them during the plentiful season. 
They may be glad to know that eggs go much farther if weU 
beaten, the yelks separately from the whites; and that the 
eggs should be thoroughly worked into the dry flour, before 
any milk or water is added. Some people in making a batter 
pudding, break the ^gs into the flour ; then pour some milk; 
and then beat all together— but this is a very bad way : the 
pudding is generally lumpy, and the eggs might almost as 
well be out as in. A spoonful of fresh yeast in a pudding, an 
swers the purpose of two or three eggs. So does snow I have 
been told, but I never tried it. 

206. I have several times spoken of pie-crust. If you keep 
rabbits, you will sometimes, I dare say, treat yourselves witl* a 
rabbit pie ; it is easily made. Rub well with your hand about 
half a pound, (or iather less vrill do,) of lard, dripping, mai. 
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row, or suet till it becomes like a cieam ; then add to it half 
a quartern of flour ;-)» wet it with cold water, knead it well, and 
roll it out; grease the edges of your dish ; lay in a thin piece- 
of paat^ all round; at tl^. bottom some stioed potatoes, scald- 
ed, (see paragraph 189 ;) then your rabbit cut up^in joints, and 
seasoned with p^per and salt ; put half a pint or rather mora 
rf water ; or, if you have it, liquor in which meat has been 
boiled; and lay on your top crust; it will want two hours 
baking. You will also, perhaps, if you have a garden, once or 
twice in the season, indulge your young ones with an apple or 
gooseberry pie, made in the same manner. It b pleasant to 
encoimge ue children if they behave wdl, and. especially if 
they abstain from meddling with unripe fruity or wim such as 
is scarce and costly. I need not say tnat the fruit pie will le. 
quire a little treacle or coarse sugar, instead of pepper and 
salt 

207. To make Elder Wine. — But bow can a cottager afibrd to 
make wine P I don't say that all cottagers can afford it, or that 
it is a necessary article of cottage houseJ^eeping; but if the 
more thrifty sort, who like to have things about them as com. 
fortable as possible, and who think of things at the right time, 
should be able to get themselves a two or three gaUon keg, 
and fill it every year with elder wine, I can see no haim in it 
Most people, once in the year, generally about Christmas 
time, have a visit from their rations or neighboun ^ and I 
don't know a better thing to set before them at limt cold sea. 
son, than a mug of good warm elder wine. Nor is such a 
thing at all amiss, used in moderation, after a very hard day's 
voric, — brewing washing or the like-— but mind, I don't re. 
commend it when a person b^;ins to feel the effects of having 
taken cold, in shivering, weariness, pain of the limbs, &c.— -that 
will come to be spoken of by and bye. A gallon of elder wine 
costs very little more than a pint of gin ; goes much farther, 
and is more wholesome and respectable. But then, elder wine 
must be thought o( and spared for, when elderberries are in 
season. Gin unfortunately is in season all the year round ; 
and so it suits those who never think of a thing except just at 
the momeut thev want it, and who are least of all disposed to 
^Nune a few shillings in Sept^nber, for their comfort in De. 
cember and January. It can at any rate do no harm my set* 



* By this mude of tnixing tbcfat with ^our or doagli, for either pie^ 
«nul, pudding, or cakes, they are better united, a lets quantity af 
water is need In wettinip ttictt, and when baked they eat much mot^ 
short and light 
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tin^ down how dder wine n to be made. The country cot-, 
lager will, oi ooarae, get his borries for gathering — and a fern 
do ca or periuups he has a damson tree in his garden; a few of 
the shabbiest damsons, which he cannot offer for sale, will 
greatly improYe his elder wine. Well, then, if two gallons of 
wine are to be made, get one gallon of elderbOTies and a quart of 
damsons or sloes; boil them together in six quarts of water for 
half an hour, breaking the fruit with a stick flat at one end ; run 
off the liquor, and squeeze the pulp through a sieve or strainings 
doth ; bod the liquw up again with six pounds of coarse sugar, 
two ounces of ginger, and two ounces of allspice, bruised, and 
one ounce of hops; (the spice had better be loosely tied in a 
Ut of rag or muslin;) let this boil above half an hour; then 
pour it off; when quite cool, stir in a tea-cup fidl of yeast, and 
cover it up to worx. After two days, skim off the yeast, and 
put it in the barrel, and when it ceases to hiss, which will be 
in about a fortnight, paste a stiff brown paper over the bung. 
hole. After this, it will be fit for use in about eight weeks, 
but will keep eig^t years if required. The bag of spice may- 
be dropped m at the bung hole, having a string fastened from 
It to the outside, which shall keep it from reaching the bottom 
of the band. Thus I have given you a winter cordial ; I 
will now give you a summer beverage. 

208. Ginger Pap. — Pour one gallon of boiling water over 
half a pound of moist sugar, two ounces of cream of tartar, and 
hdf an ounce of bruised ginger; stir it well; when cold, stir 
in two table.4spoons full of yeast, and cover it up ; exactly eight 
hours after setting it to work, strain it off; put it into stone 
bottles, and tie down the corks with a string. It will be fit for 
use in forty^ight hours. This will cost about eightpence, and 
fill ten of the bottles which are usually sold at threepence or 
fourpence each. The stone bottles may be bought for nine, 
pence a dozen, and the corks and string will serve many times, 
if properly done— that is, made to untie, — ^then the cork will 
fly out uninjured. The bottles must be soaked in cold water, 
and scalded, each time of using. There is no liquor more re. 
freshing on a hot day, and it is very wholesome. 

209. I shall have a little more to say about cooking ; but 
as it principally relates to cookery for the sick, or for youn^ 
children, it will come in better when we speak about the ma- 
oagement of such. 

WASHING. 

210. I must^ny a few words about washing. If yoo only 

'' your own family, it might ai well m done pruiierly 
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as not; and those who take in washing for others, cannot ex* 
pect long to be employed unless their work is well done* 
The utmost cleanliness and care must be observed in point 
of the washing utensils. The tubs should be scrubbed^ and 
wiped dry when put away, and well dusted and rinsed when 
taken out again for use. If you use a pan for washing, it 
should never be used for any greasy purpose. The liue,ii-hen 
done with, should be taken in dry, not suffered to drag on 
the ground, but wound up in a skein, and hung somewhere 
out of the dust; the pegs, if you use them, should be counted 
vhen put away ; both will want wiping again when brought 
out for use. The ironing blanket and cloth should be dried, 

1 otherwise it will be liable to moths,) and put away free from 
iust. None but a complete slattern would use her red cloak 
for an ironing blanket. 

211. Water is a most important matter; you must have 
good water, and plenty of it, or linen cannot be made to look 
well ; rain water is the best, or riyer water; if you have not 
ather, the water must be soilened with lees of soap or wood 
ashes, or with pearl ash ; but water so mixed will not do either 
for coloured things or flannel; it discharges colour, and 
thickens woollen things. If you have but a little rain water 
it should be secured for these; the suds that have washed 
flannels, if not too dirty, is the very best that can be used for 
washing coloured things the first time; the flannels must then 
be rinsed in clear warm soft water, and hung out immediately 
without wringing ; this water will do well to second the co- 
loured things. Let the coloured things be taken inunediately 
from one water to the other, and not suffered to lie together 
damp, or they will be sure to dry streaky ; when properly 
washed, rince them twice in plenty of spring water, and hang 
out immediately, without wringing. Gowns should be pinned 
i^P by the shoulders, rather than the tail, or the body-lining 
becomes discoloured. 

212. To prevent flannels, or woollen stockings from shrink, 
ing, pour over them, when new, boiling water; suffer it to re-. 
mam till cold, then hang them up without wringing; and 
^en dry, shake them well. 

213. Stockings should be pinned up by the toe, to prevent 
the feet beconiing thick. 

214. Greasy ^ts may be taken out of all kinds of woollen 
cloths, blankets, scarlet cloaks or table baizes, without injury 
to the colour, by washing them with gall^ instead of soap; the 
gall may be had t£ the buttiier's, at threepence a pintl ^ 
pint, mixed up in a good-sized tub of soft water, will be sni. 
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ficient for several articles; it will lather exactly ltke> aDtip« 
This is the process used by the scourers. The articles so 
washed will require to be several times rinsed in water^ to re- 
move the smell of the gall ; when dry, they should be mangled^ 
and suffered to remain in the mangle all ntg^t ; b£^ which 
they will ap^ar as good as new. 

215. A good washer will care^lly examine the linen she 
has to wash^ and rub in soap to such parts as most require it« 
as the collars and wristbands of shirts ; — ^in this part of the 
operation she will be careful that tlie water is not too hot, 
otherwise it will set the dirt — ^aflerwards she twice well washes 
out all her white things, in plenty of clear warm lather, shalu 
ing each article out, and examining that every spot and stain 
is removed — she then boils them ; taking care not to put too 
many in the copper at once. 

216. A small quantity of soft soap thrown into the boil, helps 
to give a good colour to the linen — and if well washed out of 
the boil, (as all linen ought .to be,) and afterwards well rinsed 
in plenty of spring wata*, no unpleasant smell will be retained. 
The rinsing water should be made moderately blue, by menus 
of stone blue tied up in a flannel bag, and squeezed in. 

217. Such things as are to be starched, will be much clearer 
if they are first dried ; thoo dipped in the starch, before it is 
quite cold; then dipped in cold water, and dried again ; then 
again dipped in cold water, and spread upon a coarse dry 
cloth, and rolled up ; by this mode also^ their sticking to the 
ironing cloth will be prevented. 

218. The b^st way to make starch, is, very gradually to 
moisten with cold water, a table spoonful of starch; when 
quite smooth, stii* it into a pint of boiling water, with a morsel 
of white wax, and let it boil gentiy for several minutes, stirring 
it all tiie time ; when poured out, cover it over with a plate^ 
to prevent a skin forming at t(^, which is both troublesome 
and wasteful . 

'' 21 9. In ironing, be careful first to rub over something of litUe 
value, lest fine things should be either scorched or smeared. 

220. Those articles which have buttons or thidc plaits^ 
should not be mangled ; — the mangle is injured by them ; be« 
sides, the buttons are broken to pieces^ and the plaited articles 
cannot be made smooth. 

221. Let every thing be thorough! v dried and aired by the 
fire--otherwise they wilt have a tumbled, half finished appear, 
ance ; besides exposing the wearer to the danger of catching 
cold. 

222. To avoid waste at washing times^ be careful— 4hat tht 
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copper or ironing^tove fires are not suffered to go out; and 
jiequire lightiug again ; — that the soap is not left in the tub, oi 
even in a damp place ; — that the btue-bag is squeezed, and 
hong up immediately on being taken out of the rinsing tub;-* 
that large coals are not put under the copper nor the ironings 
stove, when cinders or coal.dust would do; — that no mort 
Btarch is made than is really wanted ;i^that the horse is hot 
left bare of linen, which will afterwards render it necessary to 
keep a ^e an hour or two later thaln would otherwise have 
been required; — that the linen, as soon as ironed and 
thoroughly aired, be folded up and put away ;— and thdt all 
the utensils be cleaned and restored to their places as soon as 
done with. 

223. It is a very good way, as the things pass through your 
hand on the ironing board, to put a pin in every article that 
wants a button, a string, or other repairs ; and in clearing the 
horse, put them apart with the stockings, that all may be 
neatly set to rights. It is very mortifying, when you go to 
put on any thmg to find it ragged, or useless, for want of those 
little attentions; it is what has often thrown a man out of 
temper, and a house into confusion. Remember the true pro. 
verbs .of poor fiichaxd. 'A stitch.m t>m^ ^^^ ^v^y^moni^ ' A. 
little neglect may breed a great mischief — for want of a nail 
the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost ; and 
for want of a horse the rider was lost ; being overtaken and 
slain by an enemyj all for want of care about a horse.^oe 
nail.' 

SUNDRIES. 

224. To whiteJUMuh a Cottage.^-" Put half a peck of lime 
into a tub ; pour in some water by degrees, and stir it well 
with a stick that is broad at one end. When the lime and 
water are well mixed, and the thickness of mud, strain it 
through a sieve into another vessel, when it will settle to the 
bottom ; skun off the littie water that remains at the top, and, 
when you are going to use it, mix it up with cold water to the 
thickness of thin paint. The house will be quite dry, and also 
may be scoured, in two hours/^ 

225. Rush Candles.-^" Rush candles are no expense, except 
the price of the grease, and give as much light as common dip 
candles. Gather the meadow rushes when they are at their 
full substance ; they are then a body of pith, covered with a 
green skin; cjut off both ends of the rush, and leave the 
prime part on an average about one foot and a half long; 
take off the skin nearly all round, leaving only a small 
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strip of it aJl the way up^ which is necessary to hold 
the pith together: the melted grease is then put into a 
tin tube the same length as the rushes; soak ibem in it, 
and» when you take them out^ lay them in a bit of bark taken 
olF a young tree/that it may not be too large, and which is 
fixed against the wall by two straps put round it : here the 
rushes may always be kept. They are carried about in the 
liand; but to sit by, or work by, they are fixed in high or low 
stands, to place on the ground or table, which have an iron 
part like a pair of pliers to hold the rush, and which is shiHed 
forward as it bums down to the pliers." 

226. The following lamp is easily prenared, and is by many 
persons preferred to rush candles. — Ful a common teacup 
with any kind of melted grease that is free from salt ; cut a 
round of paper, about the size of a penny piece ; fold it in 
several creases, so as to bring the middle to a point; which 
twirl up in your fingers, so that it shall stand upright, and lay 
the outside part in a flat round, about the size of a wafer, (in 
shape it will somewhat resemble a candlestick ;) when your 
cup of grease is cold, place this standing on the middle, ai:cl, 
on the part that stands upright, and which is to serve as a 

WlCKj tUvp U. IUm^ oii Ui* l«uil>n giected* aaito ««4«uf» wua MMtii i/rit 

hours, without any attention : and hence is very useful fir 
night burning ; but if wanted to work by, some grease mu!:t 
be occasionally supplied, so as to keep it to the top of the 
cup. 

227. Much waste of tallow is occasioned in many familiis 
that can ill afford it, by careless and slovenly habits. Such a^-^ 
carrying a candle aslant, or not properly fixing it in the can. 
dlestick with paper — (if it is but a pound in a year that is ;o 
fiasted, it does no good at all spilt on the floor;) — orsufferit g 
a lighted caudle to stand in the draft of an open door cr 
broken window; in which situation it will bum out in half the 
time ; — or, in the day time, instead of putting the pieces of 
candle in the box, standing them in the candlestick in tlie 
influence of the fire or sun ;— or instead of sticking the small 
pieces upon a saveall, suffering them to bum away in the 
socket. I have been told that poor people cannot afford such 
things as candle .boxes and savealls. It would be more rea. 
sonable to say, they cannot affoid to do without them. I 
have even met with professed servants who did not know what 
was meant by a saveall ; for the benefit of such, if such should 
be among my readers, I will describe a saveall :— -it very much 
resembles the loose nozzle of a candlestick, only that instead o^ 
halving a socket to droo the candle in^ it has a irong to sticf 
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the bit of candle on ; and any fragments collected when clean. 
ing the candlesticks, may. be laid round, and will all melt, and 
supply thi wick so long a time that those who have not wit. 
nessed wid scarcely believe.— Thefce hints ought to have found 
their plaoe under the head of Frugality, somewhere about pa. 
ragraph 123, but they wexe omitted ; and had better be out of 
their place than out of the book. 

228. To preserve Eggs, — The proper* time of doing this is 
early in spring, when the hens lay plentifully, and before 
they begin to sit. There are several ways of preserving them 
for use or sale, at the season when they become dear. 1. By 
dipping in boiling water, and taking them out instantly ; — or, 
Kcondly, by oiling the shell, or rubbing them over with melted 
suet ; and then packing them closely end>f ays in lime, bran, 
or salt; the lid of tlie box in which they are packed being 
closely shut ; — thirdly, by placing them on shelves, nith small 
holes to receives one in each ; they must be placed endways 
and changed every other day. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Of Keeping ArdmalSy 8^c. 

'^OWS. 

229. A cow of the smallest sort common in England is the 
best for the cottager, which will not eat more than eighty or 
ninety pounds of good moist food in the twenty.four hours. 
The warmer and dner the cowshed is, the better, and the more 
milk she will give. The floor should slope a little, and be 
pared with stones of some sort. Fix up at the head of the 
cow a broad trough or box, and feed her always at daylight, 
at sunset, and once besides. 

230. As to food, natural grass is the best a cow can have. 
If the cottager has a little close, he will find it answer to cui 
daily as much as will be eaten in the day, and carry it to the 
cow, not allowing her to tread about; but tliere is one thing 
to be said against this plan, viz. — tliat the land will be a great 
loser for want of the urine of the cow, which tends greatly to 
Promote its ihiitfulness. A meadow so used must be cleared 
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of weeds every autumn^ fresh grass seed cast upon the bars 
places, and then a good coat of manure laid on. 

231. It is not consistent with the health and comfort of a 
cow, to confine her entirely to the house or shed; besides, 
exercise abroad tends to increase the quantity of milk. If 
thease is a common, the cow should be allowed to remain out 
or come in at her pleasure ; being ple ntifully fed morning and 
evening with cut grass, as above. Where there is no common, 
she should be led abroad daily, to graze along the sides of the 
roads and lanes ; — a little child can do this. 

232. Pure water is of great consequence to the health and 
productiveness of a cow. 

*233. Early York and sugar loaf cabbages and lettuces, oc 
casionally, afford a good change of diet, and increase the 
milk. If you have no grass land, and the cow is fed princi- 
pally on cabbages, it must be allowed a small quantity of good 
hay daily ; for whatever speculative men may say, practical 
men know, that a cow cannot be well kept on cabbage and 
Swedish turnips alone. 

234. For winter food, hay is the chief dependance ; — the 
best hay is best, and a good cow will pay for it — but the lat- 
termath will do— or even oat straw. '1 he common white tur- 
nips are poor watery food ; but Swedish turnips are good — 
carrots and parsnips also are an excellent winter food — ^if pota. 
toes are given they should be boiled or baked; or if given 
raw and bruised, hay must be given witli them, or they will 
disorder the cows ; but the other roots are much better. A 
cow may be allowed two pecks of carrots a day. 

235. The following is an account of a cow, kept by a per- 
son in Sussex, who had not the advantage of common, and 
but a small range of land in his power ; on that he raised her 
green food. She was fed during the summer on clover, rye- 
grass, lucem, and carrots, three or four times a day. In >nn. 
ter, with hay, bran, and grains, properly mixed ; sometimes a 
double handfull of malt-dust, (not more,) mixed with a feed of 
grains and pollard. She was fed often, particularly while 
milking. The manger was kept clean, and no sour grains or 
rotten mouldy vegetables given : never suffered to overcharge 
her stomach, but to be well filled, and kept with a good 
healthy appetite. She was never tied up; had always her 
choice to lie abroad or in the house. Always, when milked, 
dripped clean to the last drop. Being so well fed, she went 
dry only seventeen days before calving. Here is a statement 
of her produce and profit 

k 
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April 6 'to April 20, milk 8 quarts a day. Butter, 61bs. a week 

April 21 to June 1, milk 22 ditto ditto, 181 bs 

Tune 2 to Oct 5, milk 20 ditto ditto, IGlbs. 

Oct. 6 to Nov. 30, milk 15 ditto ditto, 131b8. 

Bee. 1 to Feb. 8, milk 13 ditto ditto, lllbs 

Feb. 9 to March 14, milk 10 ditto ditto, Slbs. 

March 15 to April 4, milk 7 ditto ditto, 51bs. 

Dry for calving. 

Sale of produce, — Sale of calf at 14 days old. — 
Butter, at is. 4d. per pound. — Skimmed milk, at 
Id, per quart-— Dung valued at £3.*— in all ... £76 7 3 

Total eApenses ••• 24 14 2 

A year's profit on a single cow 51 13 1 

If any cottager should be able by good management to make 
a cow as profitable as this, he would find her a treasure indeed ; 
if it were but half the gain, it would be well worth all the 
attention required, and essentially promote the comfort of the 
family. 

236. When a cow is near calving, &he should be under shelter 
in a roomy place, and not tied up ; some warm water should be 
given her, and a warm mash or two, with some sweet hay. 
The calf must be allowed to suck the first milk, till the flow has 
abated, and there is no danger of inflammation ;— if the calf be 
weak, it should be held up to the teat. Some young cows have 
the udders stretched and inflamed two or three days before 
calving ;— in this case they may be relieved by drawing off 
part of the milk daily. It generally answers best to a cot- 
tager to sell tlie calf as soon as it is bom ; or even if he cannot 
do that, to kill it rather than suffer it to consume the milk 
which is so valuable to his family. 

237. The hours of milking should be regular; and it is of 
the utmost consequence that the udder be perfectly drained of 
milk ; the habit of leaving milk in the udder being greatly in. 
jnrious ; besides that, evary succeedmg drop of milk is richer, 
than the one before it— in fact, the last hsJf pint of- milk ba» 
twelve times as much butter in it as the first— it may be said 
Mil the butter. 

238. Those who have a cow or two, will find the keep of « 
breeding sow, or two or three young pigs, a very trifling ex. 
penae; the stalks and outside leaves of cabbages, that wiU not 
do for a cow, will be very good food for a pig. 
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MANAGEMENT Off IHE DAIRY. 

239. The chums, pans, pails, shelves, floor, walls, and every 
thing about the dairy, must be perfectly clean; the pans 
should be frequently boiled, and scalded with boiling water 
6very time of using. Nothing so much contributes to keep 
the milk and butter sweet, as morough cleanliness. 

240. I have just been told something worth trial by those 
to whom firing is an object A capital dairy mistress, whose 
butter was praised all the country round, in very hot dry wea- 
ther, when she had no occasion for fire, would thoroughly 
wash all her milk pans in cold water^ and stand them in the 
influence of the sun all day, bringing them in just in time 
to be thoroughly cool to receive the milk ;— this she found 
answer for several days, or even a week ; at which intervals 
she scalded them as usual. Observe, this method will not do, 
except when the sun has very great power. 

241. A little nitre Tsalt petre) put into the milking pail be. 
fore the cow is milkea, will effectually prevent flavour of the 
turnips in milk or butter. 

242. Milk should be set immediately. Skim off the cream 
every twelve hours in summer; every twentV-four hours in 
winter. Shift the cream into clean pans — daily in winter, 
twice a day in summer ; stirring it several times a day with a 
clean wooden spatula. 

243. Churning should take place at least twice a weea. iii 
summer. Frozen cream always makes rank butter. For this 
reason, in Scotland, during a severe frost, they chum the 
whole of the milk daily. The cream must be strained into the 
chum through a fine sieve or linen cloth. Butter ought not 
to come in less than three quarters of an hour. In sununei 
heat, the cooler you chum the better ; first cooling your chum 
with cold water, and then letting it stand during churning in h 
tub of cold water. In very cold weather, the chum may h^ 
placed near the fire, or warmed with water, in the same man* 
ner as it is to be cooled in summer; but it is better avoided 
if possible. 

244. If the butter is very backward, put in a table spoonful 
or two, (according to the qucmtity of cream) of good vinegar^ 
liixed with a smdl quantity of warm milk. / 

246. When the butter is thoroughly come, strain off the 
hitter.milk, and put the butter in cold water, (some good 
fadry managers say it is better not washed ;) aftawards divide 
t into small lumps upon a sloping board ; beat it well with a 
wocden spatula, until entirelv free from milk, and euite firm ; 
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cold vater being at hand, throw on the board occasional! Vy 
and^ if you choose^ to wash the pats ; . et the lumps, when made 
up, be spread separately on a cloth, that they may not stick 
together. Those who choose a little salt, add it, wnen break, 
ing the butter into lumps to beat it 

246. To preserve Butter for winter use, — Let the salt be 
perfectly dned before the fire ; roll it with a glass bottle till 
it is as fine as- possible i spread a layer of salt at the bottom of 
the jar; then press and beat the butter down with a bard 
wooden rammer ; cover the top with a thick layer of salt ; so 
that when turned to brine it shall entirely cover the butter. 
The best jars for this purpose, are of Nottingham stone-ware, 
with lids. 

PIGS. 

247. In many cases where a cow cannot be kept, a pig may ; 
and certainly wherever a cow is kept. The sty aaould be 
situated upon a dry foundation, as well as sheltered above ; 
it should be cleaned out and washed down every day. 
It is well known that pigs will live wallowing in the mire ; but 
it is not, as much as it ought to be, considered, that they will 
thrive much better in a cleanly lodging. Their troughs should 
be iron-bound. 

248. Breeding sows do not in general answer so well for 
cottagers, as to buy a pig of about four months old, early in 
spring ; however, for those who choose to keep a sow, at the time 
of ber bringing forth, she wants good attention, being careless, 
and apt to roll over her pigs, or otherwise injure them. The 
first food should consist of nourishing wash, pot-liquor, or milk 
thickened with fine pollard and barley meal ; the same food is 
proper for the young pigs. At this time the sow requires to 
be well fed ; so indeed she does before pigging ; it is a very 
false notion to have her spare at that time ; if she be so, the 
pigs will be worth nothing ; and her strength be completely 
reduced by a week's suckling. 

249. Besides two meals daily, as above directed, she should 
have one of dry meat ; as a pint of peas or beans, with half a 
peck of carrots, boiled potatoes, or the like ; potatoes alone 
are a poor dependance ; and the young pigs ought not to be 
fed with thi^m, or with any loose vegetable trash, until three 
months old. The sow may be let out to air herself at plea, 
sure, and afler awhile the pigs to accompany her, but never in 
bad weather. The pigs may be weaned at two months old; 
after which the sow should be shut up, and well fed; she 
should farrow in January and July. 
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250. The young pigs^ on weaning, should have at leatt a 
month of delicate feeding, warm lodging, and care ; the «ame 
food as while they were with the mother. They may indeed be 
reared much cheaper, but not so profitably. From four months 
old, or rather less, a pig. will graze, eat tops and stamps o** 
Cabbages, Swedish turnips, in short, any thing of that kind, 
that is otherwise useless ; aJl dish wash and pot liquor^ grains if 
you brew, a little of any kind of com, beans, peas, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, or tares; linseed, boiled with potatoes, makes 
good wash. Any kind of com may be given to pigs in the 
straw ; they are good threshers. Through the summer months 
they will chiefly subsist themselves abroad, upon clover, lu. 
ceiu, or tares ; and in autumn upon acorns. Very young pigs 
especially ought not to be left abroad in continual rains ; and 
they will always pay for a feed of old beans with their clover. 

251. As to fattening, it may be conducted either in confine- 
ment or at large in a yard ; a cottager, most likely, will con. 
fine his pig to the sty ; they thrive best singly ;— they should 
be fed, if possible, three times a day ; taking care to allow just 
80 much, that the animal may be thoroughly satisfied, and the 
trough entirely cleared :-^by this plan the animal will fatten 
most speedily and efiectually, while needless waste is prevented. 
The pig must now be allowed no more clover, acorns, or po- 
tatoes. Skimmed milk, and pea, oat, or barley meal, make 
the best food, and answer the best too ; the meat so fed being 
■uperior to any other in flavour, substance, and weight;— 
bean-fed pork is hard and ill.flavoured. A pig will eat two or 
three pecks of com a week ; a hog, upwards of a bushel, ac 
cording to his size— his allowance should be gradually in- 
creased; do not grudge him food; he cannot eat too much. 
A poor fed pig is worse than no pig at all ; if you cannot af. 
foixl to feed him well, you had better not engage in it; th*;; 
pig and his sty should be kept very clean— he should be fi^ 
quently washed and combed— will thrive all the better for it 
—his food, as much as possible, should be given hot From 
November to March is the best season for kSling. 

RABBITS. 

252. Boys are in general very fond of rabbits ; they are 
pretty animals, nimble in their movements, always under Gon« 
trol, and the produce has not long to be waited for. Three 
does and a buck will give you a rabbit to eat every three days 
in the year ; this is a vast deal more than will be gained in the 
piuvuit of game, besides being attended to as an innocept 

musement; instead of being slaved after at unseasonable 
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lioufs, and to the great destruction of health and clothes, to say 
DOthing about breaking the laws of your country, and exposing 
yourself to continual danger and disgrace. A poacher is never 
a respectable thriving man. Beside, it is a great matter to 
give cMldren early habits of tenderness and carefulness towards 
aiiimals — teaching them to set a value on them — to take 
pleasure in watching their growth, and to become skilful in 
the management of them ; — this is a valuable qualification in 
a labourer. A farmer don't much care who he sets to hedging 
and ditching; but it is a matter of serious consideration who 
shall be trusted with the team or the flock; and for the man 
to be trust-worthy in this respect, the boy must have been in 
the habit of being kind and considerate towards animals ; and 
nothing is so likely to give him that habit as his seeing from 
his infancy, ammals taken great care of, and treated with great 
iiindness, by his parents, and having now and then a little 
thing to call his own. These remarks are not exactly in 
place ; but having met with the substance of them in a book 
I consulted, and thinking them very just and useful, I give 
theni a place here, rather than shut them out altogether. 

253. To return to rabbits.' They should be in a warm and 
dry place, and yet airy and very clean ; each rabbit hutch 
should have two rooms, one for feeding and one for sleeping in ; 
their troughs should be bound with tin, as they are apt to 
gnaw the wood ; the hutches should stand a foot or more from 
the ground, for the convenience of cleaning them ; they should 
also be set a little sloping backwards, widi a very small hole 
or crack at ^hich the urine may run off. The dung of these 
animals is very valuable, and, if intended for sale, should be 
carefully kept free from litter. 

254. The food proper for rabbits is, oats, peas, Tiheat, pol- 
lard, buck-wheat, carrots, parsnips, Jerusalem artichokes, (if 
potatoes are used, they must be baked or steamed,) lucem, 
cabbage leaves, clover, tares, furze, parsley, sow thistles, dan. 
delion roots, clover and meadow hay, pea and bean straw ; if 
grains are given, they must be mixed with good dry meal or 
pollard. They should be fed at least twice, if possible, three 
times a day. 

255. Rabbits inay indeed be kept, and even fatted upon 
roots, good green meat, and hay ; but they will pay for com ; 
the better the food, the greater weight, better quality, and 
more profit. Rabbits which have as much com as they will 
eat, can never take any harm in being allowed almost an 
equal portion of good substantial vegetables. The chief thing 
to be avoided with rabbits, is too much moisture, either ij;i 
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their food or habitations ; they are just as liable to the rot as 
sheep, and from the same causes ; but with regular and care, 
ful attention^ no live stock is less liable to disease thao 
rabbits. 

256. The does should not be allowed to have more than 
six litters a year ; — the young ones may be removed from her 
at six weeks ; — at first, tiie young rabbits should have oats at 
least twice a day, or pea meal, mixed with fresh grains, and 
but a small proportion of green food. To a breeding doe, 
both before and while she suckles, plenty of good green naeat 
should be given, and plenty of solid food too. She will bring 
forth from five to ten at a litter ; but if the number exceed 
six, it is better to destroy the weakest ; six, or at most seven, 
is quite large tax enough on the mother. When her time of 
kindling is neai* at hand, and she begins to pluck off tlie fine 
flue from her body, plenty of sweet dry hay should be given 
her to assist in making her bed. Tf she should appear weak 
or chilly after bringing fortli, let her have some warm fresh 
grains, or fine pollard, scalded, or barley meal mixed with a 
little beer. 

FOWLS. 

257. The warmest and driest soils are best adapted for th« 
purpose of breeding and rearing poultry. The greatest sue- 
cess may be expected, attended with the least trouble ; how- 
ever, cottagers who choose to keep them, must use the best 
place they can command. If possible, it should be a gentle 
slope, that the damp may run off. They should have heaps 
of dj*y sand, or sifted ashes, to roll themselves in, as this 
cleanses their feathers, and preserves their health; — their 
roosting place should be dry and warm, and kept perfectly 
clean ; — for nests, little flat baskets placed against the sides o^ 
the hen-house, or bits of wood nailed up for the purpose, do 
very well ; but boxes do better, as the wicker work lets in th^ 
cold. I 

258. The fowls for breeding should be young. A cock 
two years old, to four or five hens, whose age should be froi 
two to five years. Short and soft straw is best for making nesf 
The number of eggs for idtting must be from nine to fif 
according to the size of the hen ; they should be marked ; 
when the hen leaves her nest it should be examined, that 
she have laid any more, they may be removed. Corn 
water should be placed near a edtting hen, and removed 
soon as she is satisfied. Some hens wiU almost starve th 
selves, rather than <|uit the nest in search of food ^— others. 
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fiK)d is always before them^ will be continually getting up tc 
partake of it 

259. When the period of hatching arrives^ the chickens tirst 
hatched should be removed^ lest the hen, in her anxiety to 
feed them, should leave her task unfinished. They will re- 

auire no food, though kept from the hen for several hours ; — 
ley must be secured in a basket of wool or soft hay, and put 
in a moderate heat ; if the weather be cold, near the fire. 
The first food should be split grits, and eggs boiled hard, or 
curd chopped small ; afterwards tail wheat. Al] watery food, 
soaked bread, or potatoes, are improper. Their water should 
be pure, and often changed; they must be kept under a coop 
three or four days, after which they may be suffered to range ; 
they must not be let out too early in the morning, or while 
the dew is yet upon the grass; they must also be guarded 
against sudden changes of the weather. As to feeding and 
fattening fowls, those thrive best, and are the finest for eating, 
that live most in their natural state; picking up the stable 
offal, and bam. door scatterings, together with a daily feeding 
or two. It is a mistaken notion to coop tliem a week or two 
with a view to increasing their fat ; they pine for liberty, slight 
their food, and lose instead of gaining fiesh. Instead of the 
tail com which is usually given to poultry, it is much more 
advantageous to allow them the weightiest and best ; the diL 
ference will be seen, not only in the size and flesh of the fowls, 
but in the weight and goodness of the eggs ; two of which go 
farther in domestic use, than three from hens fed on common 
com and washy potatoes. Barley and wheat are the great 
dependence for chicken poultry ; the best oats will do ; but 
neither go so far as other corns, nor agree so well with the 
chickens. Buck-wheat, cabbage, mangel-wurzel leaves, par. 
sley, and other herbs, chopped fine, may be given them. 

260. Turkeys, — The hen and brood must be housed six weeks ; 
and afterwards the hen had better be cooped a fortnight longer, 
to prevent her travelling farther than the strength of her 
young ones is equal to. Young turkeys should never, even 
in dry weather, go out before the dew is off the ground, till 
they are as large as an old partridse, and well covered with 
feaUiers : in wet weather they sliould be always under cover, 
and fed with barley meal, or milk turned into curds, and made 
fredi every day, which is excellent for all young poultry. 
Water is preferable to milk for their drinking. Damp and wet 
are always to be avoided for pc ultry. 

261. When young turkeys get their bead feathen, they are 
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hardy, and want room to prowl about in. Never let turkeyn 
be poor. Barley meal, given them fresh and fresh, will very 
soon fatten tliem, either in the house, under a coop, or running 
about: boiled carrots and Swedish turnips are also good. 
They would prefer roostiug abroad, in high trees, in the sum- 
mer season, if that could be permitted with safety. Turkeys 
are tender, and delicate to rear ; but with due care and atten. 
tion they pay well. 

262. Diicks. — A duck will cover from eleven to fifteen eggs. 
The white eggs are produced by white and light. coloured 
ducks; the greenish blue from those of a dark colour. In 
setting a duck, it should be observed to give her all eggs of 
her own colour : she will not require attention during sitting ; 
but having chosen for herself a secret and safe place, will, as 
occasion requires, carefully cover up her oggs, and seek for 
herself food and refreshment of water. After hatching, when 
the duck begins to move from the nest, with her brood, she 
should be placed under a coop, at a distance from any other 
ducks, upon the short grass, if the weather be fine, or und^ 
shelter if othenvise. A wide flat dish of water, often to be re- 
newed, standing at hand ; barley or any other meal, the first 
food. 

263. If the weather is fine, and the ducklings strong, they 
need not be confined to the coop longer than a fortnight ; and 
rather earlier than that they may be allowed to enjoy the 
pond, but not too long at a time, least of all in wet weather. 
If young ducks scour, and appear rough and draggled, they 
must be kept within a while, and have bean or pea meal mixed 
with their ordinary food, or with buck.wheat The straw 
should be often- removed, that the brood may have a dry and 
comfortable bed, and the mother should be well fed with 
solid com. 

264. Whatever animals are kept should be well fed, both for 
policy and humanity. Duck eggs are often hatched by hens,* 
but it is a cruel thing-— considering the distress it occasions the 
poor hen, when she supposes her little ones to be in danger of 
drowning. For fatting ducks or geese, barley in any form 
should never be used; oat and pea meal, mixed with pot 
liquor, is the best thing for that purpose. Ducks who have 
their range are very fond of acorns, and fat quickly upon 
them ; but the flesh is not quite so delicate. 

265. Geese.-^Geese can be kept to advantage only where 
there are green commons ; there they are very hardy, long, 
lived, and profitable to their owners. If well kept, a goose 
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will lay one hundred eggs in the year. A nest should be pre^ 
pared for the goose in a secure place, as soon as by caiTyihg 
straw about in her bil]^ she declares her readiness to lay. An 
early spring is fayourable to geese ; as it allows time for two 
broods in the season. This end may also be attained by feed- 
ing breeding geese throughout the winter with solid com ; and 
in the breeding season, giving them boiled barley, malt^ fresh 
grains, and fine pollard mixed with ale. When geese are to 
be fatted, give them some sort of com, Swedish turnips, boiled 
or raw, with com, carrots, whit« cabbages, or lettuces. An 
equal quantity of meal of rye and peas, mixed with skim milk, 
forms an excellent food for either geese or ducks. 

266. Pigeons, — A few of these may be kept about any cot- 
tage. They cause but little trouble, take care of their young 
ones, and do not scratch or do any mischief in a garden. 
They may be fed with tares, peas, small beans, or buck. wheat, 
and rape seed : cleanliness is very essential to their comfort 
and thriving. The floor of the place they inhabit should be 
strewed with sand or sifted gravel, and swept out daily. 
Pigeons are very fond of water; and will appear greatly re- 
freshed and delighted by exposure to a shower of rain. When 
kept in doors, a wide pan of fresh water should be ali^ays 
within their reach, in which they may bathe, which greatly 
promotes their health, cleanliness, and comfort. 

267. Where many pigeons are kept, it is a good way to mix 
some loam, sand, old mortar, fresh lime, and bay salt, witli a 
little strong smelling spice ; as. all spice, carraway seeds, or cori. 
ander or cummin seeds, or the drug asafcetida; and moisten 
it into a consistence, yvxih chamber.lve. The smell of this 
attracts the pigeons to their place ; and pecking at this mass 
ifi a great amusement to the birds, and in some way or other 
seems to have an influence in preserving them \\\ health. 

^68. To begin keeping pigeons, they must not have flown 
at large before you get them ; they must be kept two or three 
days shut up in the place that is to be their home, well fed, and 
gratified with the above preparation. 

BEES, 

269. ** The best hives are those made of clean unblighted 
rye straw, with a thatch of the same, which should be replaced 
by a new one every three or four months. The hives should 
be in a shed, with a top, back, and ends, to keep them warm 
in winter ; they should not, however, be too hot in summer, 
and they should face the south-east^ or at least be always 
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sheltered fix)m the norths and in winter from the west alsu. 
In a dry summer you should place clear water near the hive^ 
in something they can drink out of; they collect more honey 
from buck. Wheat than from any thing else ; it need not be 
added, all garden flowers are valuable, on account of the food 
they furnish for bees. Never keep the same stall or family 
over two years, unless you want to increase your number of 
} lives : the swarm of one summer should always be taken in 
the autumn of the next year. 

270. " The chief thing to attend to, in bees, is to keep away 
P)wls and birds, particularly the bee-bird. If you see wasps, 
hornets, or ants, watch them home, and kill them in the night 
by fire or boiling water. The hives should be placed on a 
bench, with tin round the legs, to keep down rats and mice ; 
but, as this will not keep off ants, take a green stick, twist it 
round in the shape of a ring, lay it on the ground round the 
leg of the bench, and a few inches from it, and cover it with 
tar. When the bees hang out, and hesitate to swarm, if you 
put on a top hive, they will soon fill it ; when they have done 
80, take it off for the sake of the honey, of which perhaps you 
may find a great deal ; put another hive on directly, and iii 
another fortnight take it off again, and take out the honey. 

271. "There are two kinds of wax, white and yellow; the 
first is bleached, the last is as it comes out of the hive. Afler 
the honey is taken out of the comb, the remaining part is put 
into a kettle with some water, in which it is melted over a mo. 
derate fire, and then pressed through a linen cloth to strain iu 
Take the scum off before it is cold, and pour it into moulds. 
Wax is bleached, or made white, by spreading it in very thin 
cakes, and exposing it to the air both day and night : when 
quite white, the cakes are melted, and put in moulds.'' 

272. Dr. Mavor, in his account of bees, states, that a poor 
cottager cleared in one season, £27. by his bees Such sue 
cess is seldom met with ; however, it is moderately calculated, 
that a poor family, with care, might almost depend on clear- 
ing the amount of their rent, and perhaps shoe .eather into 
the bargain. 
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CHAP. IX> 
Gardener^ 8 Calendar, ' 

JANUARY. ' • 

273. " Let every thing be done in the garden that the 
ther will admit of. Dig and trench all vacant spots. Wheel 
in dung. Prane apple^ pear, and plum trees. Clear them 
from moss, thus : in a mild, wet, ^^gg^ ^'^y* throw quick lime 
over the branches ; wherever it strikes it will kill the moss ; 
scrape it from the bodies of the trees. And whenever you 
boil meat, take the grease, while warm, and rub the trunks of 
the trees often ; this will cure the canker in them : or train oi* 
may be used for the same purpose. 

274. " Plant trees and shrubs the whole month, if the wea- 
ther is mild ; and observe always to open the ground well be- 
fore you plant Let it be dug two spades deep, if your soil 
will allow it. This is a good time, now the leaves are off, to 
prune your gooseberry and currant bushes. If a gooseberry 
bush is left to itself, it soon gets thick and matted, and so full 
of wood, as to shut out the sun and air. The finiit will then 
be of a small size, and but little of it. Nothing in this world 
does well without industry. Use it then even in the matter of 
a gooseberry bush. Thin your tree well, cut out the wood 
from the middle, and you will have the branches covered with 
fruit, and of a much larger size. The young trees should be 
kept down by shortening the young shoots. 

275. " A rose, or a honeysuckle, growing up the side of a 
cottage, gives it a mighty pretty appearance ; and it will be 
much prettier still, if these trees are properly managed.. 
Don't be afraid of using the knife. The young shoots should 
be generally shortened, just above a bud; and several new 
shoots will tiien grow out ; every new shoot will have a bunch . 
of flowers, so that your tree becomes full, and handsome, and 
gay all over."* 

276. If you have any crocus, narcissus, or other bulbs, out 
of ground, they should now be put in early in the month, if 
tlie weather is mild; but if otherwise should be delayed. 

277. All hardy herbaceous plants may now be planted; 
such as golden-rod, lichness, Canterbury bells, sweet-williams, 
Jx)ndon-pride, &c. 

278. At the latter end of the month, if the weather is mild 

• Cottager's Monthly Vis»Nf 
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Hiid yoar situation sheltered and sunny^ you may sow radish, 
apinach^ lettuce^ and parsley. Some people sow peas and 
ceans; but in nine seasons out of ten, it is only to the loss oi 
their seeds and their trouble. If vou have any ground bare, 
by all means plant it with cabbages ; which are sure to come 
in use in some shape or other. 

FEBRUARY. 

279. If you choose now, you may begin to sow peas and 
beans — small salad and radishes in a warm border. Plant 
garlick, chives, shalots, potatoe- onions and tree-onions, (see 
paragraph 417.) Make layers, and plant cuttings and sucke]^ 
of trees and shrubs. Any pinks or carnations growing old and 
jhabby, showing their brown stalky roots above the ground ; 
take up, and divide into smaller pieces, either pulling the 
branches apart, or splitting the roots with a knife, so that each 
brings away some oi the fibrous root with it ; they will readily 
grow again. Thus you will multiply your roots, and have 
many more, and mu^ handsomer blossoms than if you led 
the roots to overgrow, 

280. All pruning and training of trees should now be 
finished. 

MARCH^ 

281. Any work directed for the last months, may still be 
performed with advantage; and indeed, unless the season is 
remarkably mild, and the situation warm and sheltered, it is 
the safest way, (and, in the end, perhaps you are just as for- 
ward,) to do nothing till March, except preparing your ground 
with manure, (if required,) clearing of weeds, and getting all in 
good order. Now, however, is the time to work. Every spare 
moment this month and next, may be advantageously em- 
ployed in your garden. Among trees and shi'ubs finish all 
removals. Cut scions for grafting, see paragraph 427. Ground 
dug up in ridges should now be levelled down, as wanted, for 
sowing and planting, as it will now work in excellent order. 
Sowing fhonld now be performed in the principal crops; as 
onions, leeks, carrots, parsnips, beets, radishes, spinach, lettuce, 
cabbages, brocoli, borecole, savoys, peas, beans, celei*y, cauli. 
flo'vers. Also of small herbs ; parsley, small sallad, radishes, 
marigolds, nasturtiums, corn sallad, fennel, thyme, savoury, 
marjoram, and hyssop. 

2>S2. Early potatoes should be planted in the beginninsr of 
this month ; choosing a warm situation. Jerusalem artichokes 
rnay now be plan^"<l; thev are not choice in their situations; 
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but will do very well in any inferior spot^ as shady, ur to 
tlie north, provided it be not too damp. 

283. Early in this month, plant small buI^s for duck onions, 
see paragraph 418. Part roots, or replace any which may 
have died off in the winter, of all kinds of sweet herbs ; such 
as thyme, marjoram, &c. Also lavender, rosemary, and rue. 

284. Strawberries may be planted now. 

285. Plant old onions for escallions and seeding. 

286. Onions should be sown in the richest ground, in beds 
from three to six feet in width ; rake the seed in rej^ularly : ^ 
few may be sowed thick, or in rows to draw young in summer; 
let the beds be kept very clear from weeds. 

287. Carrots may be sowed in beds of a similar size. The 
soil should be light, and dug very deep, to allow room for the 
carrots to throw their roots their full depth. They will require 
frequent thinnmg ; the young carrots are much esteemed for 
the table, and will generally sell ; if not, they ai-e excellent 
food for rabbits. 

288. Parsnips are particularly valuable for cottagers; being 
both nourishing and profitable. Sixpenny worth of seed, well 
sowed and trodden in, will produce more meals than four sacks 
of potatoes ; and, what ii^ material to those whose gardens are 
small, will not take more ground than would be required to 
grow half a sack of potatoes. 

289. Lettuce plants that have stood the i» inter, may now, 
if the weather be mild, be planted out at a foot distance. 

290. Marrow.fat, Prussian-blue, and imperial-dwarf peas, 
and broad beans, may be planted once a fortnight through 
March and April, for crops in succession. 

291. Towai'ds the end of the month, make a hot bed if you 
intend to have one. 

292. Mint, balm, and sage roots may now be parted; or 
slips taken from the young spring shoots. 

293. Cape brocoli, for heading at Michaelmas, may be 
sowed from the end of March to the end of April. 

294. Borecole, and Brussels sprouts, and savoys, for autumn 
and winter heading, and spring sprouts. 

295. General crops of potatoes should be planted before 
the end of this month ; also horse-radish. 

296. Keep every part well weeded; flower beds neatly 
trimmed; box or thrift edgings planted or repaired. Shelter 
wall trees in blossom, if ti&e weather is severe. Head down 
\oung trees that are inclined to grow straggly ; cutting each 
Mat year's branch to about ^ye or six eves or shoots. Thi^ 

f3 "^ 
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method will cause them to shoot bushy^ and in a handsome 
form. 

297. At the end of March, or beginning of April, accordiug 
%b the early or late advancement of the season^ grafting may 
DC performed. See paragraph 427. 

298. Finish pruning and training vines, and make layers of 
vines ; slitting the bark at an eye, laying down the branch, 
and forking it down to the depth of six or eight indies ; cover 
it up with mould. 

299. Hardy annual flower seeds, such as sweet peas, lupins, 
convolvolus, mignionette, stocks, India pinks, &c. may be 
sowed in the open ground ; and tender sorts in hot beds. In- 
deed if you have a hot bed it is an advantage to raise most of 
your flower seeds in it : they will be considerably forwarder in 
flowering j and this, if you either sell nosegays, or keep bees, 
is an object worth attending to. 

300. Any plants in pots will require to have the earth stir- 
red up ; a little of it removed, supplied with fresh good mould, 
and a little water. If the weather is mild, a little air may be 
admitted to geraniums, myilles, &c. 

APRIL. 

301. All the work of last month may be carried on, and 
should be completed as early as possible. 

302. Asparagus beds may be made,: — and of old beds the 
earth must -be forked up, and loosened to a nuKlerate depth, 
and rake the surface even. 

303. Hoe beans and peas that are up, and draw earth to 
the stems. 

304. If you are short of rocwn, you may plant garden beans 
betweeir your potatoe sets ; and so get two crops on the same 
ground. You may also raise a crop of radishes on your 
asparagus beds. 

305. Cauliflowers plant out — also {»ick out lettuce plants, 
as they advance sufficiently. 

336. Sow York, Battersea, and sugar-loaf cabbage for au. 
tumn ; and finish planting out what have stood the winter, fo« 
summer crops. 

307. Sow cauliflower seed, for a late sununer and autumr 
crop. 

308. Sow a fHincipal crop of celery in an open situation* 
and ptrick out early raised [)lants. 

300. Early in April, (if not late in March,) sow cucumbers 
in polB in your hot bed. When they have four or six leaves^ 
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transolant fHem into the earth of tlie bed ; or some may be 
kept back till the season is farther advanced; then to be 
planted in a warm border, under glass or oiled lights. A little 
air may be admitted to the beds daily ; and occasional water- 
ings ; keeping always a bottle of rain or river water within the 
frame^ to be of a proper warmth for that purpose. A mode- 
rate warmth must be kept up in the beds^ by lining with hot 
dung to the sides, and covering over the glasses at n^ht with 
mats, straw, or furze. 

310. A little endive may be sowed now; but it is rather apt 
to run. 

31 1 . Early dwarf sorts of kidney beans may be set in a 
warm border late in this month. Potatoes may still be planted. 

3 J 2. Peas, when six or eight inches high, must be sticked. 

313. Spinach, the round-leaved sort, may be sowed once a 
fortnight, either broad cast, or in broad shallow drills, or be- 
tween rows of young cabbage, cauliflowers^ or beans. Hoe and 
thin early spinach. • 

314. Mustai'd for seed, to make flour for table use, may now 
he sowed, either broad cast, or in drills. 

315. Rhubarb (for tarts) may now be planted at two feet 
distance, as the plants are very large and spreading. 

316. To produce seed, leave some spinach, parsley, beets, 
.jelery, endive, small salading, Welsh onions, chervil, leeks, 
ItocoU, borecole, turnips, parsnips, carrots, and other plants 
of last season. See paragraph 421. 

317. Any branches of fruit trees, blown about by the March 
winds, must be attended to, and secured by trailing and tying ; 
where any decayed shoots, or ends of ^oots appear, prune 
tb3m to the live wood. Clear all fruit trees from suckers at 
tli^ roots. Dig round and between gooseberries, raspberries, 
and currants. Caterpillars and snails must be watched, and 
cleared ofl^ 

318. Any annual flowers now sown, should be placed at 
Ouce w>*2re they are to remain. Stocks and warriors, which 
have stood the winter, may now be planted out for flowering ; 
"Iso te -week stocks, 

319. African and French marigolds, China asters,, dahliahs, 
&c. may be sowed in the hot bed, if not already done. 

v20. Finish planting out carnations from small pots inte 
larger, or in the open ground; also pinks^ daisies, sweet. 
Williams, &c. . ' 

321. Sow Brompton and queen stocks, for flowermg n^xt < 
year ; and plenty of ten-weeka. 
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MAY. 

322. Sow spinach ; a few turnips for August. Hoe, weed, 
and thin the principal crops. Keep the ground neat between 
rows of peas and beans, by frequent hoeing and raking ; also 
between potatoe rows. Stick peas before they become too tall. 
As soon as beans are in full blossom, top them. 

323. Thin fruit trees ; clear off blights, crumpled leaves, 
and pinch off clumsy shoots. Water strawberries in blossom, 
and be careful to do it gently. Water radishes daily, wheti 
tlie sun is upon them ; — ^this is the only way to have good 
quick-grown radishes. 

324. Sow scarlet-runners, which are the most productive of 
French beans ; and white runners, which are the best for pick- 
ling. There is no occasion to suffer them to run inconve. 
niently tall: tall sticks are expensive, and there b more 
trouble in gathering — about three or four feet high answers 
very well. 

325. Plant out cabbag;es and lettuces ; and keep your seed 
beds properly thinned. Indeed this business should be carried 
on all the year round. If you wish to make the best of your 
room, have always a supply of plants to stick in any spare 
piece of ground — even when you cut every other cabbage in a 
row, you q[iay dig and even the ground, and put another plant 
iu. Much may be done by management and contrivance. 

026. Cucumbers may be sowed in the natural ground; 
choose a warm border, and very rich ground ; shelter them at 
night, with a large garden pot, placing a bit of slate, or some* 
such thing over the hole ; or an oiled paper frame ; or con. 
trive something that will answer the purpose. 

327. Sow a good crop of celery now, for autunm and win. 
ter ; keep it watered in dry weather. 

328. Prick out borecole, brocoli; savoys, &c. from seed 
beds ; sow parsley ; tie up seed plants, especially of leeks and 
onions. 

329. Plant out the young shoots forming at the head of the 
tree leek. See paragraph 417. 

330. Vines now require some attention in regulating the 
growth of their shoots ; removing such as are ill placed ; but 
carefully retaining those that are strong, well placed, and fur. 
nished with fruit The fruit of next year will oe promoted by 
your now pinching off the curUng tendrils as they appear; 
excepting we one at the tip of the branch. 

331. In your flower beds it will be necessary to thin at- 
nualg coming up too thickly. 1 owards the latter eud of the 
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month China asters, French and African marigolds, and 
dahliahs, raised under glasses, may be pricked out, and ip^ell 
watered. Early flowering bulbs, as snow.drops, crocuses, da£. 
fodils, &c. when the leaves decay, may be taken up, and 
housed for planting again in autumn. This need not be done 
above once in three years, unless you want to part the roots 
for sale, or for planting elsewhere. 

332. Anemones and ranunculus may be taken up afler 
lowering. Ranunculus will not stand the winter in the ground, 
but in a warm and dry situation anemones will, and flower all 
the stronger another year. 

333. Sweet peas, convolvulus, and other climbing plants, 
will require sticks. 

JUNE. 

334. The principal work now is weeding, hoeing, thinning, 
watering, pricking out^ and transplanting; choosing for the 
latter showery weather ; or if that does not occur, supplying 
the deficiency by watering and shading : but dry weather is 
the best for hoeing. 

335. Several early crops will be coming ofi^ this mouth, and 
the ground should be prepared for sowing or planting in sue- 
cession. 

336. Turnips should now be sown for a full crop ; also tur. 
nip radishes. 

337. If you choose to sow beans or peas for a late crop, 
they should be soaked in water a few hours, if the weather is 
dry. 

338. Red beets, thin to a foot distance. Cape brocoli 
borecole, savoys, Brussels sprouts, for winter use, should now 
be planted out. Also sow celery seed, to plant out in autumn, 
kit spring crops. 

339. Plant out celery in trenches for whitening ; dig the 
trenches a yard asunder, nine or ten inches wide, six or eight 
inches deep; dig in some manure in each trench; make all 
smooth and even ; plant a row of celery in each ; and keep it 
well waterei^ 

340. Sow principal crops of endive. Gather herbs for dry. 
ing. Transplant leeks, trim the long stringy roots, and place 
them at from six to nine inches apart; leeks make a very pretty 
bordering, and so take scarcely any room. Thin lettuce to a 
foot asunder ; plant out a good crop to the same distance, and 
well water. Sow some more lettuce seeds for a succession. 

341. Cucumbers will now require plenty of air and water 
md shading from the heat of the sun ; the glasses had bette 
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8tni be kept over them at night, unless the weather shouhl be 
very warm and settled. When the plants grow large, and ruL 
over a considerable surface of ground, it is a good way to 
spread some clean dry straw or reeds for them to run upon. 

342. If onion crops have failed, they may be replaced the 
beginning of this month, by procuring from some neighbour 
who is thinning his bed, a quantity of strongish plants of 
young onions, and preparing beds of rich, well dunged ground, 
in which plant them, in roots, five or six, by tliree or four 
inches apart Insert the root part only, a moderate depth, and 
keep them well watered. 

343. Hoe and earth cauliflowers ; give water in dry weather; 
and as the young heads appear, turn down some of the leaves, 
to defend from sun and rain. 

344. This is the time for budding or inoculating apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, &c. 

346. You may now begin to pipe or lay pinks, carnations, 
double sweet-williams, young shoots of cunous roses, and ever., 
greens. This is also the best time for propagating wall fiowers, 
or warriors. Hyacinth bulbs should be taken up. Stock gil. 
liflowers to be planted out, and more sowed. 

346. Any flower seeds that are ripe, gather in dry weather. 
If geraniums and myrtles are put in the ground, for three or 
four months, they will grow much more vigorous. Any that 
are tender, may be plunged in the pots. 

JULY. 

347. Eartli up celery as required — in doing tliis, be careful 
not to bury the hearts of the plants, by raking down too much 
earth at once. More celery should be planted out; and tc 
make the best of the ground, cabbages, coleworts, and savoys^ 
may be planted between rows of beans, wliich will soon come 
off; and endive and lettuce between celery trenches. 

348. Plant out full crops of brocoli, both purple and white; 
In rich ground ; also cauliflowers for the Michaelmas crop in 
October and November. 

349. Trim box, yew, and laurel. 

350. Sow lettuce, radishes, black Spanish radisnes, pnckly 
spinach, and Welsh onions. Sow early Russian cabbage seed 
for spring — this sort is not apt to run, and if brought pretty 
f.'ni'ard before Christmas, will afford fine young cabbages in 
March and April. Some people sow the common onion now, 
for next year's crop ; I never tried it, so cannot say whether it 
b a good way or not. 

351 Cucumbers will want plentiful watermg now, eiiery 
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day or two^ in a morning or afternoon; they need no longer 
be covered at night and the frame or glasses may be raised 
up with bricks at the comers^ to give the plants free scope for 
running. 

352. Dig up the ground as fast as it is cleared ; and dung 
such as requires it^ for autumn and winter crops. 

353. Plant out lettuce and well water^ and thin tliose thai 
are to remain where sowed. Leaye some best full-grown 
plants^ such as acquire a full cabbaged growth^ before they 
run up to stalk ; otherwise the seed is not to be depended on 
to produce good full plants in return. (Observe this.) 

354. Sow French turnips — the best for broth. 

355. Finish thinning all carroty parsnip, and onion beds. 
Water regularly in dry hot weather ; and be sure to destroy 
all weeds^ before they come into flower ; for the seeds soon 
succeed the flower; and you will have plenty next year, with- 
out allowing them to scatter. 

356. Watch all seeds as they ripen, and gather them in in 
dry weather. Still trim and ti'ain vines, and thin the leave* 
over the fruit ; but do not leave it bare. Gather walnuts for 
pickling and preserving; — and fruit in general as it ripens. 
Early potatoes will now be in perfection. 

357. Part the roots of auriculas and polyanthuses; and 
prick out seedlings. 

358. Take up bulbs, and separate the off* sets. Tulips may 
be kept out of the ground till November ; but all lilies, mar. 
tagons, &c. should be replanted as soon as possible. 

359. Tie up carnations neatly. Hang a lobster claw, or 
bowl of a tobacco pipe on the top of the stick, and clear it 
every morning of the earwigs that have taken shelter there in 
the night. They are very destructive to carnations. 

360. Heartsease or pansy ; propagate good sorts by cut- 
tings and offsets, well watered. 

361 Sow mig-nionette for late flowering, or for keeping 
tlirough the winter 

AUGUST. 

362. Earth up celery, peas, beans, &e. Prick out young, 
plants, such as brocoli, savoys, &c. if not done last month. 

363. Sow cabbage seed for a full crop of young plants to 
stand the winter, and for early and first general crops, next sum- 
nier, any or all of the following sorts : — Early York, sugar- 
loaf, Battersea. Deptford, Antwerp, large late sorts, and reff 
cabbage. Observe, the time for sowing, is from the 3<l to thp 
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10th of this months ueither earlier or later; both that the 
plautsi may not run in tlie spring, and yet acquire proper 
strength to stand the winter. Clear asparagus beds of weeds; 
but suffer the asparagus to run to stalk and seed. Water cu. 
cumbei's evei*y day in dry weather. Pickling cucumbers may 
be gatliered. 

364. Plant out endive in full crops, for autumn and winter; 
and whiten such as is full grown, by laying on it tiles or 
slates. 

365. Take up shalots and garlic as the leaves wither. Onions 
arrived to full growth, and the stalks and leaves withering, 
may now be taken up, spread to dry and harden, and then 
housed. They keep much best roped, and hung up ; but be 
sure to save some for duck onions, see paragraph 418. Small 
button onions, use for pickling. 

366. Throughout this month, lettuce seed of any sort may 
be sown for autumn, winter, and spring. There is no sort 
stands the winter better than the brown, or Bath coss. The 
latter, in particular, grows very large ; and if tied up a few 
days before using, becomes equal to the white coss; which 
every body knows is the nicest of ail lettuce, but the most un- 
certain, and apt to run. 

367. Nasturtiums, kidney beans, radish pods, &c. for pick- 
ung, should be gathered as they advance to a proper size ; if 
suffered to remain too long, they become hai*sh and unsaleable. 

368. Parsley may be sowed early in this month if required ; 
also short top, salmon, and turnip radishes. Sow spinach; 
the prickly seed and the round seed answer very well mixed 
together. When the leaves are an inch or more in breadth, 
thin the bed, and clear it well from weeds. You may gather 
in October and November ; but the chief of the crop will come 
in in spring. If you choose you may thinly scatter in your 
winter spinach bed, a little seed of green cabbage lettuce, to 
cut in winter, or for early spring salads. 

369. Be attentive to gather in seeds as they ripen ; and to 
sow, and prick out, as occasion requires, in cabbages, cole, 
worts, cauliflowers, &c. Unbind buds that have taken on 
inoculated trees. Pinch off shoots that appear below buds or 
grafts. Trim and train wall trees. 

370. Plant cuttings of laurel and other evergreens in a 
shady border. Plant out Brompton and queen stocks, where 
they are to remain. Auriculas in pots should be parted, and 
fresh potted in rich mould, well watered, and placed in a shady 
border. £arly flowering perennials, now past, may be cut 
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down^ as they present a littering appearance ; and those ad- 
Tancing for late flowering should be neatly tied up, and sup* 
ported with sticks. 

371. Lihes, after flowering, may be parted or removed. 

372. Sow ten- weeks and mignionette in pots for winter. 

SEPTEMBER. 

373. Still sow, (if required,) spinach, .,umips, Welch onions^ 
and radishes. Prepare ground for planting. Finish clipping 
evergreens. Sow a little carrot seed ; if it lives it will come 
in early. Parsnip seed sowed now, answers very well. 

374. Cauliflowers, of August sowing, for next year's early 
and main crops, should now be pricked out mto beds of rich 
earth, about tiu'ee inches asunder. 

375. Attend to thinning, pricking out, final planting, earth- 
ing, and hoeing, as required in cabbages, celery, lettuce, tur- 
nips, endive, &c. Weeding is always required, if you would 
have a garden neat or profitable. 

376. If you have any late cucumber plants, they will now 
require night covering. Geraniums and myrtles should be 
taken out of the ground, and taken in doors at night if the 
weather is cold. 

377. Plant out the last crop of leeks^ early in this mouthy 
and hoe others. 

378. Parsnips and potatoes may now be taken up for use 
as wanted, but not wholly for keeping ; they will improve by 
remaining in the ground at least another month. Slips of 
sage, mint, thyme, and other herbs, may now be planted out. 

379. Gather seeds as ripe. Water, (as required,) all newly 
pricked-out small plants. 

380. Gather fruit as it ripens, for use or store. Most kinds 
of fruit may be preserved a considerable time on the tree by 
the use of nets, wool, or crape. Netting is a pretty amuse- 
ment for winter evenings ; and if a net or two should enable 
you to sell at a high price, late cherries, currants, peaches, 
nectarines, or grapes, it will be pleasantly paid for. 

381. Pink and carnation-layers or partings, well rooted, 
should now be planted out for flowering next spring. 

382. Plant cuttings of chrysantliemums ; they will strikt 
and remain in open ground all the winter ; or you may plant 
many together in large pots for sheltering in severe weathei* : 
give them frequent watering. 

363. Plant thrift and box edgings. Plant suckers of ro6es, 
lilacs, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, &c. and cuttings of 
honey-suckles, gooseberries, and currants. 
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OCTOBER. 

384 In this month, all sowing and planting should be 
finished for this year; as many crops are now cleared off, the 
ground should be filled up for winter to the best advantage. 
Hand weed or hoe between the various advancing crops. At 
tlie end of this month, asparagus beds may be dressed for the 
winter, by cutting down the stalks now done growth ; hoe off 
all weeds into the alleys, which then mark out the proper 
width, dig each alley along regularly between the beds, bmy 
the weeds in the bottom, and spread a good portion of the 
earth evenly over each bed. Manure will be required every 
two or tliree years, and this is the season for applying it Use 
principally rotted dung; after clearing away the stalks and 
weeds as above, forking it carefully into the beds, and dig. 
ging it into the alleys; then spreading some of the earth 
of Uie alleys regularly over the beds* as you advance in the 
digging. 

385. At the latter end of this month be^n using the tops of 
borecole, Scotch kale, Brussels sprouts, &c. ; which, early in 
spring, will produce a plentiful crop of fine sprouts. 

386. The main crop of carrots may be dug up at the end of 
this month ; cut off the tops close, and preserve the roots in 
dry sand, or sandy earth for winter use. Jerusalem artichokes 
also, are now of full growth, to dig up for use as wanted, or 
take up a quantity to house for winter. 

387. Carefully hand weed, but do not thin, your young 
winter crop of onions. 

388. Red cabbage and red beet root are now fit fcr use. 
Savoys will also be just coming in. Those greens on which 
you depend much for sprouts, be sure you gather the heads 
in proper time, as that strengthens the plant for sprouting. 

389. Apples and pears, now becoming ripe, should be care, 
fully gathered with the hand : if shaken down and bruised, 
they will not keep. The best way of keeping them is on 
•helves, covered with clean dry straw. 

390. Walnuts and chesnuts, when fully ripe, which may be 
known by the outer husk opening gradually, should be ga. 
thered. 

391. Honeysuckles, roses, and other flowering shrubs, may 
now be pruned. Stick the young shoots of honeysuckle, or of 
China rose, in the ground, if you want increase, either for 
yourself, your friends, or for sale. They should have light rich 
earth, a warm situation, and good watering; and they will 
strike freely. If you have a spare glass, or oiled light, it may 
be as well to shelter them in severe weather. 
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392. Currant and gooseberry cuttings, and raspberry shoots, 
may now be planted. Raspberries now require pruning ; they 
are very wild ugly plants if neglected ; but very neat and pro. 
ductive if attended to — ^the same stem never bears two years ; but 
after bearing dies, and should be cut away close to the ground. 
There will probably be seven or eight new shoots ; these must 
not ail remain; they would only encumber one another, and 
hinder the bearing ; three good strong shoots are enough to 
leave ; if not strong, four, or at most five. If you want to in, . 
crease your stock, carefully take up the whole bunch, and se- 
parate the roots. If otherwise, cut all shoots, more than the 
number above directed, close to the ground ; tie what are left 
together, and shorten Uiem, taking off about a quarter of the 
whole length, more or less according to the height of them. 
Dig away all straggling suckers^ and clean and dig neatly 
between the plants thus dressed. 

NOVEMBER. 

393. Sowing is only required in peas, beans, and small 
salad ; but these require a very warm aspect ; the small salad^ 
hand-glasses. And after all your trouble and expense, it is 
ten to one if they succeed. For my part, I don't think them 
worth the trial in a cottage garden, where time and room are 
so valuable. 

394. If the weather continues mild, yen may plant out, as 
occasion requires, cabbages, lettuce, endive, &c. 

395. Clear all beds from weeds, and hoe and loosen the 
surface of the earth round each plant ; this will encourage their 
growth, and at the same time destroy slugs, and other destruc- 
tive vermin. The milder the season is, the more these crea- 
lures abound. They may be destroyed by scattering fresh 
lime over the beds which tfiey infest. 

396. Earth up celery, and hoe earth to the stems of bro« 
coli, &c. 

397. Plant garlic and shalots — now or in February. 

398. Cut down old rank parsley, if any remain, that it may 
shoot out afr.sh. 

399. Savoys are now in full perfection. 

400. Any vacant ground, (but a cottager can seldom afford 
any,) should be dug in trencnes two feet wide, and one or two 
spades deep, burying all the old leaves and oilier rubbish, and 
laying the earth of each trench in a rough ridge, to improve 
bv Uie weather. 

401. If any potatoes remain out, they should now be got in. 

402. Jerusalem artichokes and horseradish, a portion of 
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each, should be got m, and laid up in sand^ lest a hard frpit 
should prevent their being dug up afterwards. All rooti 
should be clean and dry before they are laid up ; and should 
be often looked at and turned^ and any that are decayed be 
removed* 

403. Almost any sort of trees may be transplanted through 
riiis and the three following months^ choosing open weather. 

404. The first sharp frost will cut off all annuals; let them 
be pulled up. Cui up likewise the dead stalks of perennials, 
and dig them ail into the trenches with the manure. 

405. Cover the roots of newly-planted trees, and tender 
flowers, with long manure, straw, or saw-dust. 

406. Cuttings of common trees, such as willows, poplars, 
privet, &c. will do very well now, or any time before they be- 
gin to shoot again. 

407. Plant tulip bulbs about the 9th or 10th of November; 
and most others about the same time. 

DECEMBER. 

408. This month is almost a repetition of the last ; all fruit 
trees may now be pruned, and shrubs trimmed, that are strag. 
gling beyond their bounds, 

409. If you choose to venture early crops of peas and 
beans, it may yet be done. Hoe and earth between plants. 

410. If you have any cauliflower or lettuce under glasse«, 
give them air freely in mild weather ; but keep the glasses 
down at night, and in frost, snow, or much rain ; pick ofl' ail 
decayed leaves ; stir the earth gently, and search for slugs. 

41 1 . Earth up celery in dry open weather ; and whiten en- 
dive by tying up, or laying tiles on it. 

412. Keep digging and trenching in open weather, and the 
ground will thus be improved, and when wanted for use, re- 
quires no farther trouble than merely to level down the ridges. 

413. Dry frosty weather is the time for bringing in manure, 
or, which is the same thing, moving it from Uie heap to the 
garden. 

414. Plant winter aconite in beds and borders. Anemones 
And ranunculus may be planted now — but it is a hazard — ^if 
they survive the winter, they will flower early and handsome ; 
but they may be lost. 

415. Auriculas and carnations in pots must be defended 
from severe frost, snow, or great rains. Potted plants in doors 
will also require care and attention. 

416. All shrubs may be moved ; and, between all shrubs 
and ill flower beds^ tlie ground .should be dug, raked, leaves 
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liuried, and all kq)t clean and neat through the winter, and 
the ground left free for the beautiful young heads of flowers 
to show themselves as spring comes on. 

A FEW MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS CONNECTED WITH 

GARDENING. 

417. The tree onion is a very useful plant, though not very 
generally known ; so also is the tree leek. In the same manner 
as the common onion or leek forms a seed pod at top, they 
fonn a cluster of young bulbs or roots. Those of the onion 
are much esteemed for piculing and for sauce ; and will fetch 
a higher price in the market than the common pickling onions ; 
they also come in earlier in the season. The top produce of 
the leek tree is only used for propagating a future crop ; about 
the latter end of May, as Uiey advance, you may begin to 
draw them off, and plant them either in beds or borders. As 
you remove some, the others will advance ; and you may go 
on for several weeks, planting out, until your garden is suffi. 
ciently stocked ; — they will require no farther attention ; and 
from March to June the following year (just the time when 
onions are scarce) will afford you fine white heads, fit for 
soup, sauce, or any other purpose of onions. In case of a 
iailure of the onion crop, these leeks are particularly valuable. 

418. Duck onions, — ^Why they are so called, I do not know, 
unless it be that they come in just in time for seasoning young 
ducks, when old onions are past, and the young ones scarcely 
come in. If you wish to have these, you will save a few small, 
firm, round onions from your picklers ; and in February plant 
them out in rich earth, about four inches apart ; as fast as 
they spring up, nip off tlie young shoots, and instead of run. 
nmg to escallions, the roots will grow large and round, like 
the best Michaelmas onions. They will be fit for use from 
May to July. 

419. Radishes, — If you wish them to grow quickly' and 
straight, and eat tender, let them be well watered every day, 
when the sun is on them. 

420. Cabbage, — The best sorts of cabbage for a cottage gar- 
den are early and late Yorks, early and late sugar-loaf, early 
Russian and Battersea. The best winter greens are savo>^, 
Brussels sprout, Scotch kale, and ragged robin. These will 
keep up a plentiful supply from November till May. 

421. Saving Seeds, — It is a great matter to have good pure 
seeds, free from any mixture; Tvithout this you will never have 
good profitable plants. This cannot be obtained, if pi arts of 
different kinds are allowed to stand for seed near each otlu^r. 
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In order to secure it, the best plan is for several coUa^rs to 
agree among themselves, and each raise one kind of cabbage, 
and one kind of lettuce seed only. His crop will be am};ly 
sufficient to supply his neighbours, and from them he may re. 
ceive in return, sufficient for his purpose of other soils. 

422. Potatoes. — " No vegetable answers better to the cot^ 
tager than good potatoes : one great reason why people have 
bad potatoes, is, because they take their sets from the small 
potatoes, thinking they will do as well to set ; but to have a 
fine crop of potatoes, you should always take the eye from the 
middle of the best and finest potatoes. The eyes at the top of 
the potatoes are the next best ; the remainder of the potatoe 
will do to dress as well as any other. If your potatoes sprout 
when laid up for the winter, which they should not do, the 
shoots, if strong, will make good plants. 

423. " With respect to laying up potatoes, the following 
method has been found to answer well : — As early in October 
as they are ripe, dig them up as dry as possible, and lay them 
in a heap, ridged up and covered with straw ; cover the straw 
with earth, thatch it with stubble or straw, and then again 
cover it with earth. In March or April, or soon after the first 
warm spring weather, take them out ; and, if properly done, 
they will not have sprouted or cankered. 

424. " The following are good sorts of potatoes : — for Jirst 
early. Fox's seedlings, and Early Manly ; lor second early, 
Nonsuch and Early Champion, particularly the last. Per- 
haps the best sort of all is a new one, called the Bread-fruit 
potatoe, with which Heligoland beans may be profitably cuL 
tivated, by sowing them in the channels iitith the potatoes: 
they ripen at the same time, without injuring the crop of pota- 
toes. This intermediate cropping, will often be found profit, 
able, and it admits of the spaces between being dug and ma. 
nured, if necessary ; thus, if Windsor peas and oeans are sown 
at five feet distance in the rows, potatoes may be planted be. 
tween them, which will fill the ground when the peas and 
beans are over. If early York and Battersea cabbage is 
planted thus, two rows at eighteen inches distance, and a 
space of three feet left between those and the next two, any 
spring crops, as leeks, kidney-beans, lettuces, or peas, may be 
put between them. While potatoe plants are small, any quick 
irrowing crop may be planted in the spaces they will occupy 
when full grown. Early potatoes should be planted in tbe 
second or third week of March ; some late potatoes should 
he planted the same time as the early ones, and the rest ia 
April" 
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42&, Hotbeds. — For this purpose fresh horse stable-dnng* 
is the best; lay the long and short warm moist litter^ forking 
it up in a heap to mix all parts equally ; let it remain a week 
IT a fortnight, turning it over. After this, dig a square pit to 
4ie size required, and about 18 inches or two feet deep. Then 
ay in dung, from two feet and a half to three and a half in 
.^epth, and place the frame on. After some days, earth the 
>ed within the frame, witJi light, rich, dry mould, to the depth 
of six or eight inches ; in which, when become of a moderate 
lively heat, sow or plant as required. Some persons make hot 
beds as early as January or February, for raising many early 
crops ; but as your puipose probably is only to raise cucum. 
bers, and forward a few other things, as opportunity offers ; for 
these purposes, the end of March or beginning of April, wil 
be quite soon enough. 

426. Asparagus beds. — To these allot a space of the hesx 
mellow ground, well dunged several inches thick, and trenche(* 
in a spade deep. Let each bed be four feet and a half wide, 
in which plant young plants raised last year, or not exceeding 
two years at most, four rows lengthways in each bed, in drills 
or small narrow trenches five or six inches deep, cut out witli 
a spade, forming thereby one side of each drill upright; so 
setting in the plants against the upright side, a foot asunder, 
with the crown of the roots about two inches below ihe sur- 
face, covering in each drill as planted, equally with tlie earth ; 
and then rake the surface of the beds lightly over. They will 
produce in three years ; not earUer, but the same plants will 
yield many years in succession, from the end of April to the 
beginning of July. They should then be permitted to shoot 
up to stalk till the end of autumn ; when the stalks should be 
cut down and the beds cleared and landed up. Between the 
beds should be alleys of a foot or eighteen inches wide. When 
the autumn dressing is to be performed, cut down the stalks, 
and hoe off all weeds into the alleys, which then mark out the 
proper width ; and digging each alley along regularly, bury 
the weeds as you advance ; and at the same time spread a 
good portion of the earth evenly over the bed. Once in two 
or three years some rotten dung will be beneficial ; it should 
be laid both on the beds and alleys, forked carefully into tb« 

* A notionless cottier might say, I have no stable ; I keep no 
hone ; where can I get hot dnng ? But his neighbour who has a 
spice of gumption, knows very well that any one who has a stable 
will be glad to exchangee with him, not, for rotten dung; of which, if 
he keeps animals, and has a tank, lie will be sure to have plenty. 
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beds^ and dug into the alleys^ spreading some of the earth from 
the alleys over the heds^ as you advance in the digging. 

427. Grafting, — Previous to grafting you must be provided 
with a proper grafting knife^ a quantity of strong bass strings 
for banaage, to tie th^ stocks and grafts firmly together^ and 
some well-iiiTOught clay, to fix round over the tying, and to 
secure from air and wet. 

428. The stocks intended to be grafted must be headed 
down. If for dwarf trees, walls, or espaliers, must be headed 
within five or six inches of the ground ; if for standards, at* 
^ye or six feet high ; and for half standards at one, two, three, 
or four feet. 

429. The most common method of grafting is called Whip^ 
grafting. It is performed in the following manner: — The 
stocks for this purpose should be small, from half an inch (or 
even less) to an inch thick. For the grafts or scions, choose 
vigorous shoots of last year's growth of a tree in full bearing. 
Having headed the stock as above directed, choose a smooth 
part, and then cut away the bark or rind, with part of the 
wood, in a sloping direction upwards, about an inch and a half 
or two inches in length: then, having the scions cut into 
lengths of four or five eyes in each, prepare one to fit the stock 
as above, by cutting it also a little sloping, so as exactly to 
fit the cut part of the stock, as if cut from the same place, that 
the rinds of both may nearly join in every part ; then cut a 
slit or tongue about half an inch in length upwards in the 
scion, and cut a slit the same length downwards in the stock, 
to receive the said tongue ; in this manner fix the graft into 
the stock, taking care that the rind of each may meet as ex- 
actly and evenly as possible in every part. Having thus fixed 
the graft, let it be immediately tied with a string of soft bass, 
bringing it in a neat manner several times round the graft and 
stock, taking care not to displace the graft from its due po- 
sition. Let the bandage be neatly tied, and immediately 
cover the place with some grafting clay, observing to bring 
the clay an inch above the top of the stock, and rather below 
the bottom of the graft; leaving a due tiiickness on every 
side of the graft and stock, making it into a roundish oval 
form, and taking care to close it well in every part, so that no 
wet, wind, or sun can enter. The grafts must now and theii 
be examined, to see if the clay any where falls ofi* or cracks ; 
if it does so, it must be renewed with fresh clay. By the lat. 
tcr end of May or beginning of June, the grafts and stocks 
will be firmly united. The clay may then be carefully re- 
moved, and the bandages loosened a little. 
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kSOJ ClefLgrafting, is so called because the stock is cleit 
Hud the graft put into it in the following manner : — The stock 
:^ould be from one inch to two inches^ or rather more^ in 
thickness. With a strong knife cut down the head of the 
stock very smooth and flat ; then cut aw^y part of the stock, 
about an inch and a half, in a sloping manner upwards, so that 
the top of the stock shall be reduced to about half an inch in 
breadth. This done, prepare your scion or graft. Let it be 
eight or ten inches long, and having several buds or eyes; 
then with a sharp knife pare away the bark and some of the 
Ttood at the lower end of the graft in a sloping manner, about 
an inch and a half or two inches in length. Do this on two 
sides, so bringing the graft into a wedge-like shape, but let 
one side of it, which is to be placed outwards on the stock, be 
left double the thickness of die other side, and with the rind 
continued thereon. The graft being prepared, take your 
strong knife, and place it in the middle of the stock, cross ways 
the top of the sloped part, and with a small mallei, &c. strike 
the knife to the stock, observing to cleave it no farther than 
^vhat is necessary to admit the graft readily ; then place the 
knife, or some small instrument, a little into the cleft, at 
tlje sloped part of the stock, to keep it open for the reception 
of the graft, which then directly introduce into the cleft on the 
upright side of the stock, at the back of the slope, inserting it 
with great exactness, as far as it is cut, with the thickest edge 
outwards, and so that the rind may meet exactly every way 
nith the rind of the stock. The graft being placed, then remove 
the knife or wedge, taking care not to displace the graft ; this 
done, let it be tied and well clayed in the manner directed as 
above, in the work of whip or tongue grafting. 

431. Or if, in this cleft-grafting, you choose to put in two 
grafts, it may be performed on large stocks, which must be 
twice cleft, the clefts parallel to each other, and so fix the 
grafts in the stock, as above. 

432. This kind of grafting may likewise be performed on 
the branches of trees mat already bear fiiiit, if you desire to 
change the sorts. 

433. Crovm^grafting is so called, as sometimes three, 
four, or more grafts are inserted round the crown of the 
stock, in a circular order, introduced betwixt the bark and 
the wood. 

434. This way of grafting is commonly practised upon 
iuch stocks as are too large and stubborn to cleave, and is 
often performed upon the branches of apple and pear trees, 

o 
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&c. that ab'eady bear fruit, when it is intended to change the 
sorts, or to renew the tree with fresh bearing wood. 

435. The manner of doing this sort of grafting is as fol« 
lows : — First, to cut off the head of the tree or stock levels of 
of any particular branch of a tree which you intend to graft, 
and pare the top perfectly smooth ; then prepare your grafts^ 
which is done by cutting one side flat and a little sloping, 
about two inches in length, making a kind of shoulder ct the 
top of the cut, to rest on the head of the stock; and pare off 
only a little of the bark toward each edge of the other side c 
the graft; then prepare to insert it, which, in this order oi 
grafting, must be effected by introducing the cut part down 
betwixt the bark and wood of the stock ; first slitting the bai'k 
or rind froni the top downwards, clean through to the firm 
wood, two inches or two inches and a half in length ; and 
having a small thin wedge of iron or wood, and opening the 
rind of the stock a little at the top of the slit, introduce the 
wedge gently down betwixt the wood and rind, far enough to 
make way for admitting the graft; then drawing out the 
wedge, insert the graft in that part with the cut sloped side 
towards and close to the wood of the stock aforesaid, slipping 
it neatly down the length of its cut part, resting the shoulder 
thereof, prepared as above, upon the top of the stock ; and in 
this maimer you may put four, five, or more grafts, as may 
seem convenient, upon each stock, and bind them round with 
strong bass. 

436. When the grafts are all thus fixed, you must then imme- 
diately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, bringing 
it close about ti^e stock and grafts, observing to raise it at 
least an inch above the top of the stock, in a rounding man. 
ner, so as to throw the wet quickly off, and prevent it lodging 
or getting into the work ; which would ruin all. 

437. These trees which are grafted this way, generally suc- 
tjeed prosperously ; but for the first year or two after grafting, 
tlie grafts being liable to be blown out of the stock by violent 
winds, this must be remedied by tying some firm sticks to the 
body of the stock or branch Uiat is grafted, and the grafts 
tied to the sticks. 

438. The best time for performing this kind of grafting is 
in the last week in March, or the first week in April ; for then 
the sap will begin to be more in motion, which renders the 
bark of the stock much easier to be separated from the wood, 
to admit the graft. 

4;)9. Another way of grafting, occasionally practised^ it 
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called Inareking, or Grafivn/g by Anproa^: bat It is not 
eligible for any general practice, oiuy chiefly for particalar 
trees as do not propagate freely by any other meuiod; and 
for some occasions of curiosity. 

440. The stocks employed for the pnipose of grafting are 
raised either from seeos, as the pips of apples or pears, stones 
of plums, &c. ; or, from suckers shooting round an old tree. 
The best sorts of apples to graft from, are the Woodstock (or 
Blenheim) orange, Kibstone pippin, pearmain, royal nisset, 
nonpareil, and margill. 

441. Of pears, the jargonelle, summer bei^gamot, swan's 
egg, buerre, and cressans. 

4b42. Let your stocks be raised from large and late ripening 
fruit. The fruit from grafts on such stocks, will be found 
much larger and richer in flavour, though later in ripening, 
than when the grafts are set on stocks from early ripening 
apples. 

443. In some few sorts, as the codliu, nurse-garden or 
creeper, and hawthom-dean, suckers will bear without graft, 
ing. They will also strike freely from cuttings ; so will the 
Woodstocluorange, one of the finest, most sure bearing, and 
long keeping of apples now grown. 

444. Budding or Inoculating is performing in the following 
manner : — ^Mind that the cuttings, from which the buds are to 
be taken, be cut from fruitful healthy trees, and such as shoot 
moderately free. 

445. Plums should be budded upon plum stocks, raised 
from the stones or suckers. Pears succeed best when budded 
upon pear and quince stocks, raised by sowing the kernels ; 
but the quince stocks are also raised from cuttings, or by layers 
or suckers from the roots of the trees. 

446. The quince is the proper stock whereon to bud such 
pears as are intended to be dwarfs for walls or espaliers ; and 
tliose for full standards should be budded on pear stocks, or 
upon quince stocks for small standards, and on which they 
will generally bear sooner. 

447. In performing the operation of budding fruit trees 
regard must be had whether me tree is intended to be a dwarf 
ibr the wall or espalier, or for a standard ; and must be ac. 
cordingly performed lower or higher in the stock ; but remem. 
ber that the head of the stock is not now to be cut off. 

448. The manner of perfoiming the work of budding, or 
inoculating, is this : — In the first place, be provided with a 
proper budding-knife, or sharp pen-knife, with a flat ivory 
Jiait. The halt sliould be somt^what tnper, and quite thin at 
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the end; which knife and haft is to be used as hereafter di« 
rected; and also provide some new bass mats for bandages; 
and let this, beiore you use it, be soaked in water. 

449. la the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cut- 
tings of the respective trees from which you intend to take the 
buds : these cuttings must be shoots of the same summer's 
growth, and must be cut from such trees as are in health, 
bear well, and shoot freely ; minding to choose such shoots 
as have middling strength, and are free in their growth, but 
not Juxuriant. 

450. Having your cuttings, knifp^ bass, and every thing 
ready, then proceed in the following manner :— Having" re- 
course to the proper stocks for budding, the buds are to be 
inserted into the side, one on each stock, at the height before 
explained ; the heads of the stocks to remain entire for the 
present, and continued till next spring ; only, preparatory to 
the budding, to cut away now any lateral shoots from tlie 
stock, near where the bud is to be inserted : then, in a smooth 
part of the side of the stock, ^ith the above-mentioned knife, 
make a cross cut into the rind or bark quite to the firm wood ; 
then from the middle of the cross cut, let another be made 
downwards, about an inch and a half or two inches in length, 
so that the two cuts together form a T, in which insert the 
bud. 

451. Then get one of your cuttings or shoots, and take off 
the bud in this manner : — You are to begin toward the lower, 
or biggest end of the shoot ; and in the first place, cut off all 
the leaves, but observing to leave part of the foot-stalk of 
each remaining ; then, about an inch below the lower bud, or 
eye, make a cross cut in the shoot, almost half way through, 
with the knife slanting upward, and with a clean cut, bring it 
out about half an inch above the eye or bud, detaching the 
bud with part of the bark and wood thereto. Then immedi. 
ately let that part of the wood which was taken ofi* with the 
bud be separated from the bark in which is contained the 
bud; and this is readily done with your knife, placing the 
point of it between the bark and wood at one end, and so pull 
off the woody part, which will readily part from the bark; 
then quickly examine the inside to see if the internal eye of 
the bud be left ; for if there appeal's a small hole, the eye is 
gone with the wood, and is therefore useless: take anotlier; 
btit if there be no hole, the bud is good, and is to be imme- 
diately inserted in the stock ; observing for the reception of 
the bud, to raise gently with the haft of your knife the l)ark 
of the stock on each side of the perpendicular slit, from tlis 
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cross cut above, and directly introduce the bad with the bark- 
side outward, inseiting it gently in between the bark and the 
wood, placing it as smooth as possible, with the eye of the 
bud in the middle, and with its central points upwards; ob. 
serving, if the bud be too long for the incision in the stock, 
shorten it accordingly, when inserted, by a clean cut of the 
knife, so as to make it slip in readil^^, and Ue perfectly close 
in every part. 

452. Having thus fixed the bud, let the stock in that part 
be immediately bound round with a string of new bass mat, 
beginning a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, 
drawing it closely round to about an inch above the top of 
the slit; but be sure to miss the eye of the bud, bringing the 
tying close to it below and above, only just leaving the ey^ of 
the bud open ; tying the bandage close and neatly : and this 
finishes the work for the present. 

453. In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have united with the stock, which is 
discoverable by the bud appearing plump; and those that 
have not taken will appear black and decayed : therefore let 
the bandages of those which have taken be loosened ; and 
this is done in order to give free course to the sap, tliat the 
bud, according as it swells, may not be pinched ; for were the 
bandages suffered to remain as first tied, they would cramp 
the buds, and spoil them. To prevent this, it would be most 
advisable to loosen them all in about three weeks, or, at far- 
thest, a month after budding ; which concludes the work till 
next March ; as until which time the bud remains doriiicint, 
tlien it shoots forth with vigour. 

454. At that time, that is, the beginning of March, you are 
to observe, that as the heads of the stocks are still remaining, 
they must then be cut down near the place of inoculation, 
that the whole nourishment may go to that part, for the 
growth of the advancing bud shoot to form the future tree ; 
therefore, observing to cut down or head each stock either 
about a hand's breadth above the insertion of the bud ; and 
this part of the stock left above, may remain till next spring ; 
and will serve whereto to tie for support, the main shoot, 
which the bud oi inoculation makes the first summer ; or you 
may head tlie stock do^m at once almost close near the bud, 
or but a little above, cutting behind it in a slanting manner 
upward. 

455. The mitRi general season to bud or inoculate is 
irom about the bdj;inuing and middle of June, till near tlie 
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same time in August, according to the forwardness m growth 
of the shoots of the different trees you would bud from. 

456. Plum, apricots, peaches, and nectarines are thus pro. 
pagated. Plums may be budded on sloes or plum suckers; 
apricots on their own or plum suckers; peaches and necta- 
rines on almond stocks. 

457. Laying, — Figs, vines, filberts, and mulberries, are thus 
propagated. Also some favourite evergreens and flowering 
shrubs, as laurustinus, arbutus, pyracanllia, and others. The 
method of performing this, is, by taking a young branch, mak. 
ing a slit in the bark, on the under side, just at an eye, and at 
such a distance from the stem, as will allow of its being forked 
down some inches below the surface of the ground; from this 
slit roots will strike, and the following season, if required, the 
laid plants may be separated fix)m the parent stem and re. 
moved. Exactly in the same manner carnations are propa. 
gated ; and choice sorts of sweet-william, and others. 

458. To strike Pinks, — The best time of doing ihis, is when 
the old plants are in flower ; and if you have a hand glass or 
oiled light, the following is the best way of doing it : Into the 
space of earth you intend to occupy, dig an equal quantity of 
sand, and water it till it is about the consistence of stiff batter ; 
then fix your glass on, to make a mark exactly to the extent 
of your room ; with a small dibber make holes over this square, 
at the distance of an inch from each other, have ready your 
slips, pulled from different sorts of pinks, (they might as well 
be good sorts as bad ones,) mule pmks, &c. Let them be 
neatly trimmed ; the shabby outside leaves picked off, and 
the tips of the other leaves clipped ; plant one in each of the 
holes, pressing the mould to it with your fingers ; then fix your 
glass firmly on, and plaster some wet mould round the edge 
of it, so that no air may get in. The glass may be shaded a 
little in the intense heat of the sun, but do not lift up the 
glass until you perceive that the pinks have struck and are 
growing; it may then be lifted up; the space weeded and 
Watered, and earth loosened ; air freely admitted ; and in a 
few more days the glass need not be returned. These should 
be planted out in autumn in borders for flowering in the foL 
lowing spring. 

459. Larkspurs, -^To have this beautiful flower in perfec« 
tion, observe three things. First, The seed should lie a long 
time in the ground ; the best time for sowing it, is about th* 
turn of the year, or the first mild weather that presents after,, 
^vards. Secondly, The finest larkspurs grow in an onion bed; 
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if not too thick, they will DOt injure the crop of onioDg. 
TiiircUy, They do not well bear transplanting ; they should b^: 
sown where Uiey are to flower, and when they come in blo6. 
com, be on the watch, to pull up anv single, shabby ones, as 
they appear. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of tlie MancLgement of Infants, 

460. In the management of children, attention must be 
paid to their food, sleep, clothing, cleanliness, and exercise,— 
and constant care and watchfulness will be found necessary. 

461. A new.bom infant should be well washed with a soft 
sponge, warm water, and soap ; and perfectly dried with a 
soft towel. 

462. It is, at best, a useless custom to wash the head of an 
infant with spirits. 

463. 'ihe navel being properly secured with fine rag, a 
strip of new flannel, four or five inches deep, should be gently 
passed round the bowels. This bandage should be continued 
several months ; it is frequently left off at the end of two or 
three weeks, and the child in consequence is often seized with 
Tiolent cold, and bowel complaints, which bring on fits and 
ruptures. 

464. The dress of an infant should be light and moderately 
^ann; all tight bandages are hurtful. It is of great conse- 
quence to keep the chest, bowels, and feet warm. 

465. Strings are often reconmiended instead of pins ; but a 
child cannot be neatly dressed so ; and it must be a careje!>s 
clumsy mother indeed, who cannot pin her child's clothes secure, 
ly. Where a pin is to be applied, let the nurse slip her left hand 
between the clothes and the child's flesh, and then turn the 
pin in and out several times, as she would in darning a stocking. 
This will answer the threefold end, of preventing the clothes 
being too tight — the child being pricked — or the pin droppmg 
oat When we hear of pins dropping into the child's food, we 
may in fi;eneral conclude that they were carelessly stuck-— 
very probably in the nurse's cap or side— as slatternly and 
<langerous a practice as can be imagined 
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gntiVed when a poor woman or child has come into a druggists 
shop for * a pennyworth of powder of tutty/ or a 'pennyworth 
of precipitate powder;' the nurse who finds it necessary to 
keep such things^ is almost always one who has neglected her 
own duty^ and unless she returns to th4U, all the medicines in 
the druggist's shop can do vei:y little for the comfort of her 
babe^ and may prove seriously injurious, from her injudicious 
and improper application of them. I recollect a poor child 
losing its life in consequence of the mother using rfor this 
very complamt) white precipitate instead of red. Sne most 
likely did not know that there were more sorts than one, so 
took which the shop.boy happened to give her, and applied it 
to the poor babe/ who after a few hours died in great agonies. 
The manner of prepaiing the fullers' earth for the purpose 
recommended, is by pouring on it boiling water in such quan. 
tity, that when dissolved, it is about the thickness of stifiP 
batter ; it should be left to cool, and applied quite cold. 

472. Many children have been killed, and many more ren. 
dered unhealthy, by the very improper custom with some 
nurses of giving them spirits (whether in the form of gin, 
peppermint, anniseed, &c.) in their food. How such an 
unnatural notion first came into the minds of nurses is to 
be wondered at. Too often it will be found that those who 
use these things, like them themselves, and so fancy they 
must be pleasant and good for their children, though the fact 
is, they are poisonous to botli. The common excuse assigned 
for these practices is, ' It will comfort the child's bowels, and 
make it sleep.' But let a child be properly fed, that is, (dur. 
ing the first four months at least,) entirely upon tlie breast, if 
possible ; if not, only upon food of a proper kind ; see par. 474, 
and given in proper quantity, and it will scarcely know any 
thing of wind and gripes with which some children are so 
dreadfully tormented ; its bowels will not want ' comforting ;* 
and if it is healthy and comfortable, nature will incline it to 
take a« much sleep as is necessary and beneficial. The fact 
is, nine times out of t^ ignorant nurses make children ill 
with their food, and kill them with their phydc ; for when the 
spirit bottle is in the cupboard with the pap di^, the God- 
frey's cordial or syrup of poppies, or sometlung of the same 
kind will generally be found not far off. 

473. As the mother^ milk is the first,, so it should be for* 
several months the principal food of the child. There are no 
children so thriving and healthy^ so well fitted to endure the 
diseases of c;hildhood, and so likely to grow up with vigorous 
constitutions^ as those who have lived ibr the first six or nine 
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months upon the milk of a healthy mother. Mothers in ge- 
neral enjoy good health while they suckle^ and when they do 
80, they had better suckle a child dioroughly than half do it ; 
it is very injurious to both mother and child when the milk is 
allowed to remain six or eight hours without being drawn off. 
A poor woman who has been out to work and left her child 
all day, or nearly so, although it may have been kept quiet 
by feeding during h er absence, will find it, after sucking, be. 
come uneasy and disordered ; and so will a fine lady who has 
been out taking her pleasure. They will also have experi. 
enced very uneasy and injurious sensations themselves, in 
consequence of the long confinement of the milk. 

474. If a mother is really weakly and has not a sufficient 
supply of milk for the nourishment of her babe, a little food 
will be necessary. If so, nothing is better than equal parts 
of grit gruel and cow^s milk, or food made of flour which h&a 
been dried in an oven, and then made the same as directed 
for milk porridge, (par. 201.) The less of sugar that is given, 
the better ; it is apt to turn sour on the stomach, and at any 
rate it is using the child to an expensive habit. Food that 
has either sugar or milk should never be re-warmed, or it be. 
comes very unwholesome. Arrow root, and sago are very 
good food, but very expensive. 

475. But though I have pleaded for a child being suckled, 
and thoroughly suckled, I do not plead for its being long 
suckled. Maiiy poor women ruin their constitutions by long 
suckling, perhaps even under very improper circumstances. 
I do not think that any child is tiie better for being suckled 
longer than nine or ten months, and most children might 
safely be weaned rather earlier; but this seems to be about a 
reasonable time. The sooner they can be broke of taking 
any thing in the night, the better; a little milk and water the 
first few nights of weaning will be quite sufficient. 

476. Children ought not to be rocked either when asleep 
or to lull them to it ; it is both unnecessary and hurtful. If 
a child be well nourished and free from pain, it will sleep hi 
the day time as much as is necessary to its own welfare ; anc^ 
il' it be not quite enough to suit the mother's convenience, she 
must comfort herself with the reflection that the liveliest chil- 
dren are soonest out of hand ; and as for night sleeping, let 
the mother take it upon her arm, and allow it access to he 
bosom, its natural cradle, and she will rarely have to com- 
plain of its sleq)less nights. There is nothing more wonder, 
lui and pleasing than to observe how instinct teaches a mother 
to manage her babe in the unconscious hours of sleep^ turn« 
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fag it over, from side to side, in perfect safety, without breaking 
her own slumber. Children who have been thus nursed dur- 
ing their early months, will generally, when properly weaned, 
sleep the whole night without interruption. 

477. Children should be accustomed to go to bed at an 
early and regular hour ; this will be found beneficial to both their 
health and temper, and to the general comfort of the house. 
When I see fretful ill-managed children down stairs at nine or 
ten o'clock at night, I conclude it is to indulge the mother in 
morning laziness, and expect to see in all her concerns evident 
marks of their being managed by an indolent slattern. It is a 
good maxim both for parents and children — 

* Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise.' 

478. As soon as a child has a notion of holding any thing 
in its hand, it should be supplied with a piece of upper crust 
of bread. This is very nourishing, besides being a cheaper 
and safer gumstick than coraJ or sealing wax, and more effi- 
cacious than all the crooked sixpences and anodyne neek- 
laces in the kingdom. 

479. All kinds of cakes, gingerbread, and sugarplums *, are 
very injurious, and nothing more so than raw appit;s ; they 
will lie undigested in a chdd's stomach for days and even 
weeks, and ^ill often occasion very unpleasant breakings out, 
besides weakening the stomach and bowels. 

480. Children should not be allowed meat, until they have 
cut most of their teeth, and can run alone ; the first is neces- 
sary to their chewing, the other to their digesting it ; even 
then it should be shred very small, and they had better have 
it only every other day. 

481. When first children are weaned, and for some time 
afterwards, the best food they can have is milk. If they are 
relaxed in their bowels, let the milk be thickened with rice or 
flour ; if they are confined in that respect, oatmeal and bread 
are preferable; a roasted or coddled apple is also good in 
this case ; a little broth will vary their diet. Flour puddings 
are apt to lie heavy in the stomachs of young children. 

482. Potatoes if given them should be carefully mashed 
and separated from every lump. Sopped bread is a poor 
bloating kind of food ; they had much better chew the bread 
dry, and have milk or water to drink. The best drink they 

* The common sngar-plombs fold in the shops are principaTIi 
composed of actual poison. 
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tan have is ivater^ or milk and water. Beer and ivine aie 
always hurtful to them. Wine is for the sick *, and beer for 
the labouring. If tliese things are given to children^ it ts very 
likely tliat Uiey will become sickly^ and very unlikely that 
they will live to be laborious. If &ey live to grow up at all, 
they will most likely be the prey of disease and bad habits. 

483. As to tlie exercise of children; while very young it 
will be most safely taken in tlie nurse's arms ; let them be fre- 
quently dandled about in a lively yet gentle manner — let 
them also be talked to and amused. It is pleasant to observe 
how soon they begin to take notice^ and the time employed 
iu playing with^ and amui^ng them, is well bestowed ; a child 
well nursed for the first few months, acquires skill and strength 
much sooner, and is able to shift for itself at an earlier age, 
than one that has been neglected. All violent noises, and 
rough shaking or jerking should be avoided ; tliey can do no 
good, often frighten a child, and sometimes produce serious 
and incurable disorders. 

484. Night and morning, when a child is undressed, it 
should be allowed a few moments to stretch its limbs and play 
about naked, (care of course must be taken that it is not ex- 
posed to drafts or chills;) the mother also should gently rub 
its body and limbs, and encourage it to move, and kick, and 
stretch about at pleasure. 

485. Children should be chiefly carried in a lying posture 
until they become so strong as to rear themselves up ; other, 
wise there is a danger of injuring the chest and distorting the 
back bone by tlie pressure of tlie nurse's hand. 

486. A child should be very eaiiy accustomed to lie on 
the floor ; this at once relieves the nurse's arms, and promotes 
the child's growth and strength ; a decent careful mother will 
have an old piece of carpet or baize, on purpose to spread on 
the floor for the child to lie or crawl on. Mind, though I 
recommend that a child be laid on the floor, and allowed to 
crawl there when it acquires strengtli so to do, I do not ap. 
prove of letting it sit on the floor, or sit at all ; this makes a 
child lumpy and ill shaped, the other stretches and exercises its 
limbs. Nor, though I would have it laid on the floor, would 
I recommend its being left there ; an older child should be set 
to play with it gently. The motlier too should keep an eye 
upon it; and in the midst of her employment often turn 
round to see that it is safe and happy. 

* I>onU let roe be mistaken here ; this will be farther spoken o( 
hereafter 
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487. All kinds of leading strings, go-carts, ploughs, and 
awings are improper, and often occasion misshapen and weak 
limbs. All attempts to make a child walk, before it has ac 
quired sufficient strength and skill, are wrong and foolish ; it 
is a pity there should be any pride and emulation among 
mothers to make tlieir children walk at an earlier age than 
those of their neighbours ; and a pity, indeed, that a nurse's 
back should ache in trying to make them walk at all. All 
children who have health and the use of their limbs, when 
they become strong enough, will be sure to walk of their own 
accord, and it is curious to observe the progress of the little 
creatures. Alter being laid on the carpet several weeks, the 
first time tlie child turns itself half round, it gives a lively 
crow, as it* amazed and delighted at its own dexterity and 
success; presently it tries a little farther, gets completely 
round upon its hands and knees, and cooes to the flowers 
upon the carpet; it soon advances, to carry itself forward 
(by a motion resembling that of a frog swiouning) in pursuit 
of its ball. In time it raises itself up by a chair, and sup. 
ports itself there, using the chair as a table for its play things. 
By degrees it depends less and less upon the chair for support, 
and at length takes courage and ventures to walk across the 
room, delighted with its newly discovered power. Such a 
child, not having been forced beyond its strength, and having 
acquired its skill by experience, never forgets what it has 
learned ; from that moment it is as easy for it to walk, upon 
level ground, as it would be a year or two hence. It is amus- 
ing to observe how this child will deliberate upon any thing it 
meets witli out of the common way ; a step, for instance ; it 
will not rush down heedlessly, as a child would do who had 
just learnt to walk by means of leading strings, or of the 
nurse's arms, but it will either turn back, as if satisfied that 
the exertion was too great for its powera, or else, bringing hands 
and knees into employ, will gradually and carefully let itself 
down without injury. A stool or a box standing in the way, 
over which a little heedless nurse-taught creature would stum, 
ble and severely hurt itself, tliis child will either walk care, 
fully round, or push out of the way ; it will also learn in a 
very short time to go up and down stairs with perfect safety, 
while tlie child who had by its nurse's exertions been made to 
walk a month earlier, being weak, and yet ic^norant of its 
weakness; timid, and yet heedless, is continually exposed to 
blows and falls, and is perhaps discouraged and thrown off 
its feet, and in the end made two or three months back warder 
than Uie other. These remarks may be permitted tjx>m a 
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motlier wLose five cliildren have never been taught to walk 
at all, but have been treated exactly in the mauuer here de. 
scribed ; one of tlie live ran alone at eleven montlis old^ and 
tlie oUier four between that period and tliirteen montlis ; not 
merely ran once across the room, but from that moment felt 
tliemselves in lull possession of the power ol* walking; not one 
of them ever had a (all in consequence of running or attempt, 
ing to run alone ; and belbre two years of age, every one of 
them could go up and down sUiirs with ease and safety. 

488. A child should not be laid down to rest immediately 
after being suckled or fed, but should be kept in gentle exer* 
cise :intil it throws up a little wind, otlierwise its sleep will be 
disturbed, and even fits may be brought on ii'om fulness and 
oppression. Particulai* attention is necessary to this, when 
from any cause the child may have been longer without food^ 
and received it with moi'e than usual eagerness. I recollect 
a decent hard working woman, a laundress, who being busy 
ironing, was loath to be taken from her work to give her 
child tlie breast ; at length when she sat down to tea, the in« 
lant, a fine healthy child of five or six months old was brought 
to her, it sucked very eagerly, and then dropped asleep; the 
motlier laid it down from her breast to the cradle ; before she 
returned to her work, she looked at the child and observed 
that it was quite black round the lips; untbitunately, or ra- 
ther tlioughilessly, instead of raising it up and endeavouring 
to do any thing lor its relief^ she ran out of the house to call 
a doctor, some minutes were lost before they could aiTive, 
and the poor babe had already expired in a fit, occasioned 
no doubt by the heated and windy milk oppressing its ex- 
hausted stomach. With this affecting fact, please to bear in 
mind the following hints: — That a mother when unusually 
heated or fatigued, ought not to suckle her child until slie 
has composed herself a lew minutes and taken some refresh- 
ment; — that in such a case particularly the child should not 
\;o from her arms until it has thrown up the wind ; — and that 
iu case of a child a|)pearing to be seized witli a fit, it should 
be instantly taken out of bed, strip|)ed, gently rubbed, and 
put into a warm bath, not waiting the arrival of a doctor, but 
^oing this ivhile he is sent for. These are the firet tilings he 
^ill be sure to order, and if delayed, the child's life may be 
gone liefore he can arrive. 

489. Air is of great benefit to children, indeed it is abso. 
lately necessary to their health ; yet some caution and pru- 
dence are necessary, especially when, as is often the case with 
the labouriii r classes, the nioth^*** is obliged to be out at work« 
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and leave tlie care of her infant to an elder child. Aii in. 
-fant should never be exposed to a draft oC air, or to a 
cold north-easterly >ivind^ or to the damps of evening, neither 
Bliould it receive the scorching rays oi' the sun. Wlien taken 
abroad, its chest, bowels, and feet should be carefully co- 
vered and screened from the cold. I have repeatedly seen a 
nurse girl, or even a tlioughtless mother, stand at a passage 
door, or at an open Avindow with an infant in her arms, when 
the air was either damp or keen, and in a little time 1 liave 
heard without surprise that the child had died of croup or in- 
flammation of the lungs. A mother who is obliged to leave 
her infant should be very particular in her injunctions to 
those with whom she entrusts it. 1 remember a careful mo- 
tlier who went out to washing, and I have often admired her 
management for the safety and well being of her infant. She 
would go to her work very early in the morning, leaving lier 
child asleep in tlie care of her eldest daughter, a girl of nine 
or ten years old ; at breakfast time she ran home and ])roperly 
dressed the child; — for this indulgence she stipulated with her 
employers, and she was so early, so active, and so forecasting 
in her work, tliat they could afford to grant it; — she tlien gave 
directions to her young nui^se, sometimes permitting her, if 
the weather was fine, to walk backwards and forwanls with 
the child before the house where she was employed, but ge- 
nerally charging lier to keep it as much as possible amused 
dn tlie cradle. ' I had rather,' she would say, ' have you 
mind it, and see tliat no mischief comes to it, than try to 
lug it about, and perhaps fall down with it and break its 
bones.' At meal times the child was brought to her to suck, 
and when her day's work was over, however wearied she 
might be, she never failed to give it an hour's good lively 
nursing before she put it to bed, saying she should nevei for- 
give herself if her child became rickety through her going out 
to work. I wish no mother was obliged to leave an inlant; 
but if the support of tlie family in a great measure depends 
on her doing so, she ought to contrive that her children suffer 
as little as possible by her absence ; and much may be done 
by contrivance. 

490. When a child is short-coated, the best kind of shoes 
it can weai* until it runs alone, are thick woollen, a pair 
of which a notable mother can knit in the dusk of two even- 
ings; indeed these shoes or socks answer very well wlien llie 
child does run, if the motlier Iwve notion fenouuh lo stitch a 
bit of stilf ieatlier under by way of soles; a little kuoixledue 
of tlie U'ade of l^otli cobbler and lailor, possessed by man. 
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iroDian, or child, is very handy, and saves mauy a penny, 
which perhaps can be ill afforded to be spent. 

491. Vaccination, — I cannot dismiss the management of 
infants, without a few words on the subject of vaccination, or 
the cow-pock. The small-pox, it need not be told, is a very 
dreadful disease ; at least one in twenty * who takes it natu. 
rally is found to die of it, and nine more out of twenty have it 
severely ; much suffering and expense are incurred ; some, 
times disease or blindness remain, and the person is disfigured 
with ugly scars. About a hundred years ago, a celebrated 
physician, one Dr. Mead, proposed a plan which had been 
found in other countries to mitigate the severity of tliis dread, 
fill and loathsome disorder; it was by inoculation, that is^ 
taking matter from the pimples of the small-pox, and insert, 
ing it with a lancet under the skin of a person who has not 
had the small.pox, thus causing it to mix with his blood, and 
give him the disorder, in hope that he would have it in a 
more favourable way. When this was proposed, some could 
not imagine how it could be effected ; but others bethought 
themselves of putting only a small quantity of yeast into a 
large tub of beer, or a large quantity of flour, which presently 
set the whole a working; or of putting a small quantity of 
rennet into a large pan of milk, which soon turned the whole 
to curds and whey ; so they thought the thing might be done, 
but yet they could not see the use of it. The doctor observed 
that persons who take the small-pox naturally are liable to 
take it when their blood was in a bad state, but that if per- 
sons were to be inoculated, they might have it when diey 
would, and when the body had been previously prepared by 
diet and medicine. Besides, when a person is seized with na- 
tural small-pox, it may not at first be discovered what it is, 
and the treatment used may be veiy improper; but under 
inoculation, it is fully known what is coming, and the very 
best means may at once be resorted to; all this and much 
more that was said seemed very reasonable. At last the 
king gave leave that the experiment should be tried on seven 
condemned criminals, who did very well under the doctor's 
treatment, and had their lives given them for their adventure. 
With this tlie king was so well pleased, that the year follow- 
ing he had two of the young princesses inoculated, who had 
ihe distemper favourably; then succeeded tJie nobility, and 
IS a fashion set by great people is sure to be followed, the 
prt>r:tice soon prevailed Still many people could not alto* 

* It has been said (me in tix. 
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gether approve of the new mode. Though by far the most diil 
well^ it was found that some died ; and though that was not 
more than one in two hundred^ yet every parent naturally 
thought, * perhaps my child may be the very one/ and so 
many were afraid to venture. Besides^ some religious good 
people thought, ' perhaps it might be wrong to give the child 
a disorder which God Almighty did not at that time send ;' 
and others said, * What right have I, for the sake of securing 
my own children, to expose my neighbours to catch the disorder, 
who do not choose to be inoculated ?' This also seemed rea- 
sonable ; and the only thing that could be done, was for every 
one to judge for themselves, and act as they thought best 
But about thirty years ago, another discovery was made, viz. 
that those who by milking cows had taken a disorder to which 
those animals are liable, were not aftemards subject to the 
smalLpox ; this set the doctors of that day upon considering 
whether this disorder of the cows might not be communicated 
in the same way of inoculation ; so Dr. Jenner ^of whom you 
have most likely heard) devoted a great deal or time and at- 
tention to it, and at last had the great satisfaction to find; 
First, That the disease might easily be communicated. Se. 
cond, That it was so light as scarcely to deserve the name of 
a disease, not in a single instance fatal, or even dangerous. 
Third, That it was not at all infectious ; no person can pos. 
sibly catch it, even by sleeping with one who has it ; it can 
only be received by inoculation. Fourth, That it is in a vast 
majority of cases effectual in preventing the small-pox at. 
tacking the patient afterwards. Fifth, That those few who 
are attacked with the small-pox after vaccination, have it 
very mildly and favourably. It wants some of the worst 
symptoms of small-pox, and can scarcely be properly called 
the same disease. Nearly thirty years have confirmed the 
truth of these observations. Now mind, in this all the objeo- 
tions are done away that used to prevail against the old ino- 
culation. You do not by vaccinating your children endan- 
ger them, for it is never dangerous ; you do not bring upon 
tiiem a disease, for the cow-pock really does not deserve tlie 
name ; you do not endanger your neighbours, for it is not in 
fectious ; then now let me ask. Have your children been vac. 
cinated? If not, why is itP I shall not now answer the 
objections made against it at first by ignorant people as ' a 
beast's disorder,' for that nonsense I believe has ceased long 
au'o ; and at any rate I would conclude that you have too 
much good sense to give any heed to it. But do you doubt 
the efficacy of vaccination? Admitting even that in some 
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cases it is not a complete preventive against the small.pox, 
yet Its so far mitigatiug the violence of that dreadful disease 
certainly renders it well worth embracing. Do you think 
much of the expense ? Even if you were obliged to pay it^ 
it would be a vast deal less than the expense incurred by ha- 
zarding the natural small.pox^ to say nothing of the suffering 
and danger. Beside, in almost every town, there are medicsd 
men who vaccinate free of expense ; it is only the trouble of 
going to them. Is it then from negligence and delay that it 
has not been done ? I must say, I think this much most Hkely 
to be the true reason. I called at a house not many days 
ago, where a child was sufiering most dreadfully with natural 
small pox ; blind, delirious, his person one mass of loathsome 
sore, his very life endangered, and the mother bewailing, 
' Oh ! it is all my own fault ; if he dies I shall never forgive 
myself. I might have had him vaccinated any day, and 
from day to day said I would take hun, but from day to day 
neglected and put it off. I had fully determined to take him 
tlie first leisure day last week, but before that day arrived he 
Jicu! begun to sicken. How can I bear to lose my child 
through my own neglect !' Do not my friends suffer your. 
selves to be the prey of such bitter but unavailing regrets. 
If you have not duly considered the subject, do so without 
delay, and consult some prudent candid Mend on whose judg. 
ment you can rely. If you think it right to have your child 
vaccinated, and intend to do so, " Whatsoever your hand 
Imdeth you to do, do it with all your might.'' 
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CHAP. XI. 

Hmts on Sickness and Accidents^ 

492. Although I venture to make a few remarks which 
may prove useful in the season of uckness (and what cottage 
is there, or what palace exempt from such seasons ?) let it not 
be supposed that I presume to interfere with the province of 
the regular doctor, or to make light of his skilful aid :— far from 
it ; I reckon it a great blessing indeed, that in most places, 
))y the benevolent provision of societies or individuals, persons 
in sickness who cannot afford the expense themselves^ may be 
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gratuitously furnished with the best medical advice ; no per. 
sou who is really 111^ ought from pride or carelessness to neg. 
jeci so great a benefit But there are many simple and tri. 
fling indispositions, for which conunon sense at once points 
out easy and simple remedies^ and which it is really not worth 
while to go to expense, to burden a society, or trouble a 
doctor about; these very trifles, however, if neglected or 
improperly treated, may grow into serious diseases. There 
are also many sudden attacks of illness or accident^ under 
which a person may perish before a doctor can arrive, (espe- 
cially if, as is often the case in country villages, he lives at 
a considerable distance,) unless some person at hand has the 
notion of giving assistance; and, once more, when a doc- 
tor arrives, he may find that those around the patient have 
been doing the most absurd and improper things, and such as 
render all his endeavours fruitless ; or he may find them using 
rational means, and so suitably prepared to follow his direc- 
tions, as shall really render his endeavours more easy, expe- 
ditious, and successful. A few plain hints on each of these 
subjects may be admitted without offence. 

OF TAKING COLD. 

493. You well know the effect of laborious exertion, it 
throws you into a violent perspiration ; a violent perspiration 
is not always necessary or desirable, but in a heaitliy person 
there is always a greater or a less degree of it carried ou ; 
when this perspiration is obstructed or put a stop to, a persDii 
is said to have taken cold, as this stoppage is generally occa- 
sioned by exposure to wet or cold, especially by sudden tran- 
sition from heat to cold. The person who has been tlius 
exposed feels chilly, shivering, and \ieary; perhaps has pai?i 
in his limbs or back ; perhaps soreness of throat. Now what 
»s to be done in such a case ? Shall the doctor be sent for ? 
■ Oh no,' you reply, ' it is only a bit of a cold.' Some neij^h. 
hour advises a glass of hot wine and spice, or beer, or spiiits 
and water, and promises that you will be well enough by to- 
morrow morning ; this advice is often followed. If .the pre- 
scribed remedies are not at hand, some one is dispatched to 
apply for them at the house of a wealthy and benevolent 
neighbour; if he be not also judicious, or if the dispensing of 
Ills bounty be left in the hands of servants, tlie request is 
most likely granted; the person partakes freely of what is 
sent, perhaps finding it a palatable treat, and not doubting 
but it wiH prove an efficacious medicine. And what is tlje 
consetjuence .f* It is verv likely he goes to sleep, for any 
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thin^ stronger than a person is accustomed to, tends to make 
bim drowsy; but liis sleep is disturbed, and he wakes in a 
burning heat, with a violent head-ach, and parched mouth. 
If he is a person oi a resolute persevering disposition, feeling 
anxious to pursue his daily labour, on which, if the head of 
a family, the support of those around him depends, he flatters 
himself that he shall be better when he gets up ; so up h«. 
gets and goes to his work, scarcely able to creep about ; he is 
chilly, languid, and feeble ; at night the same dose is repeat, 
ed, and * without doubt he will be better to-morrow ;• but the 
disturb«*d sleep, the burning heat, the pai'ching thirst retui'ii 
with greater violence ; the next day he cannot go to work, the 
family become alarmed, a doctor is sent for, who finds that 
every possible means has been used to feed the disease, which 
he fears all his skill will not be able to subdue ; perhaps the 
head and support of a family is swept away; or should he 
recover from a severe and dangerous illness, his strength is 
impaired, it is long before he can return to his accustomed 
duties, and the fajmily suffer great distress in consequence ; 
perhaps the disease is communicated to one or more indivi. 
duals of the family, and from them to the neighbourhood, arid 
it is impossible to say how far the calamity may spread ;-^and 
yet those for whom I write, know well, that what I have de- 
scribed is no more than the common practice continually re- 
sorted to among labouring people. If a house were on fire, 
what should you think of seeing the neighbours run, one with 
a sack of shavings, another wim a deal plank, another with a 
vessel of pitch or turpentine, and throwing them into the 
fiames ? You would say, to be sure they must be mad, or 
else they have formed a conspiracy to bum the town, and 
you would be for taking them either to the prison or the 
mad-house. Now let me impress it on your minds, that when 
a person is seized with illness in the way above describe, a 
fire is smothering in his body, which by proper means may, 
in all probability, be put out; but every drop of beer, wine, 
spirits, or spiceries, would be to his blood just the same as the 
shavings, deal, or pitch to the house on flames. I hope if 
yourself or any of your family should be indisposed, you will 
remember this, and act in a more rational way. 

494. And what would you have us do?' In the first 
place, if the clothes are wet, I would have them changed, 
and the skin rubbed with a coai-se cloth ; next, I would have 
the feet and legs soaked for about ten minutes in warm 
mater, (if you have got the grates described, par. 54. you 
have always hot water at hand;) this water, L \vould oli. 
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serve, should not be too hot, but moderately warm, jusc so ai 
to feel pleasant, and if it begins to chill before the time of 
taking out, let a little more be added, so that the feet may be 
taken out quite warm ; let them be rubbed thoroughly dry, 
wrapped in flannel, or in a warm cloth, and let the person 
immediately get into a warm bed; in the mean time have 
ready some thin gruel, (without any addition of beer, wine, or 
spirits,) barley water, bran tea, or tea made of balm, with a 
^rig or two of mint, or of camomile flowers ; let the person 
drink freely of either of these, and it may be hoped that a 
free perspiration will be restored ; if this is the case, he had 
better lie an hour or two later than usual in the morning, and 
take some warm tea or porridge in bed, even though he loses 
* half or a whole day's work, it may be a saving in the end ; 
and if he be a poor man, the assistance of his rich neighbours 
would be much better employed, and most likely as willingly 
imparted, to make up the loss of an industrious man's labour^ 
as in giving ^dne or spirits, which may truly in such a case 
be called expensive poison. 

495. It will be necessary to attend to the state of the 
bowels; let the person take, early in the morning, a dose of 
any simple physic that may be at hand, such as castor oil, 
senna tea, lenitive electuary, sulphur cream of tartar and 
treacle, or Epsom salts, one ounce dissolved in at least a pint 
of boiling water, and a small tea-cup full taken every half 
hour till it operates. Through that day at least tlie person 
should abstain from meat, cheese, beer, or any thing else of 
a heating nature. He will in all probability, when perspira- 
tion is restored, and the medicine has operated, find himself 
quite relieved, may go to work next morning as well as usual, 
and has only to be cautioned against renewing his cold, or in. 
dulging in any excess in eating or drinking. 

496. But if the warm water and warm liquid should fail to 
restore perspiration, of if the simple medicines directed should 
fail to open the bowels, and either shivering, pain, or burning 
heat should continue, let no time be lost in calling in the best 
advice within your power ; state candidly what has been done, 
and if it be as much and no more than is here directed, I do 
not think you will be blamed either for neglect or improper 
Interference, or that your endeavours will be likely to thwart 
those of a superior adviser. 

497. I have spoken of wine as highly improper in the be- 
gitining of a fever, or when a person is feverish through having 
taken cold ; but there ai-e cases of fever in which wines, cor- 
Hials, and foo^^ which in other cases a)^ poison, would be ab« 
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Bolutely necessary. Very frequently also^ to a person reco- 
vering from a fever^ a small quantity of good wine proves a 
most valuable medicine ; but able^ well educated^ and expei'i . 
enced medical men^ alone^ are able to form a judgment^ and 
give directions in tiiese cases ; and it is earnestly to be wish* 
ed^ that in every case of sickness, not a single drop of fer- 
mented liquor should be used, but by the express direction 
of a medical man ; nor any thing of the kind given by cha- 
ritable individuals, except on receiving a written declaration 
to that effect from the medical gentleman himself. I believe 
that such a measure would save many lives in the course of a 
year. 

498. In all feverish complaints, especially if attended with 
sore throat, the mouth and throat should be frequently wash, 
ed with a mixture of vinegar and water ; this is delightfully 
refreshing, and will of itself sometimes cure a slight sore 
throat. 

499. A sore throat is sometimes relieved by wearing a piece 
of flannel or black ribbon, which has been dipped in a mix- 
ture of oil and spirits of hartshorn; but this is not always 
proper. There can never arise any harm from wearing a bit 
of flannel round the neck, only taking care to leave it off 
gradually. A olister round the throat is oflen of great ser- 
vice in a sore throat; and when the inside of the throat is 
swollen, and perhaps ulcerated, so that no food can be swal- 
l(twed, and even liquids are returned through the nose, there 
is nothing better than frequently to draw in steam, by holding 
the mouth over a jug or coffee pot, filled with hot vinegar, or 
vinegar and water. 

500. But none of these remedies are to be depended on 
without proper attention to the state of the bowels. They 
should be kept constantly open by means of some simple 
medicine, as recommended, par. 495. It will also be neces- 
sary that the person who has as bad a sore throat as is here 
supposed, should keep constantly in bed, and drink frequently 
of barley water, in which nitre has been dissolved, (see list at 
the end of the section ;) but most persons who can have access 
to proper advice, will be inchned to resort to it before the 
complaint has proceeded so far; and these hints are given 
chiefly for direction of persons in country villages who really 
cannot obtain proper advice. 

501. If a person is suffering with head.ach and sickness, 
which appear to proceed from the stomach being overload- 
ed with food which it cannot digest, relief must be sought by 
unloading it. 1 would say, take an emetic, but most likely 
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you have not one at hand ; it is not a good way to keep 3ma«? 
quantities of medicine in the house, they lose their virtue, and 
often become hurtful. If you have to go out for an emetic, 
the person of whom you get it will be more able to direct yo a 
as to the propriety of taking it at all, and the kind and quan. 
tity to be taken, than any directions tliat can be given you in 
a book. But if you cannot get an emetic, or do not choose 
to take one, the purpose may be answered as well by taking 
a good quantity of camomile tea; take half a pint every quar- 
ter of an hour, till either your stomach is thoroughly relieved 
by vomiting, or the head-ach and feeling of sickness are re- 
moved without. At night a dose of salts, or senna, or rhu- 
barb and mao:nesia should be taken. 

502. If an emetic is necessary and cannot be procured, 
the following will answer the purpose, and is always at hand. 
Two teaspoons full of flour of mustard, mixed smooth in 
about two tablespoons full of warm water; to be repeated in 
a quarter of an hour if it has not operated. The only objec- 
tion to this is, that it is heating to the stomach. If camomile 
flowers are to be had, I think them preferable, and they will 
generally answer the end of an emetic, if tlie stomach is in a 
state to require it. 

503. If a person is afllicted with a violent pain in his bowels, 
attended with frequent sickness, obstinate costiveness, and ten- 
derness of the flesh, the best advice should be immediately 
sought for, as he is probably suflering from a dangerous and 
rapid complaint, inflammation of the bowels ; but in case of 
any delay in obtaining medical advice, relief may be attempt- 
ed by giving a large dose of castor oil, and applying a warm 
poultice large enough to cover the whole of the bowels. 

504. In case of a violently disordered state of the bowels^ 
very different treatment is required, according to different 
circumstances and symptoms; sometimes it is nece^ssary to 
promote, and at other times to check the discharge ; there- 
fore it will generally be best, if possible, to obtain regular 
medical advice. If this cannot be done, and the sick person, 
or those around him, must follow their own best judgment, 
the following remarks may be some guide. It should be 
noticed whether the frequent motions relieve the person, or 
whether he appears to be exhausted by them, his hands and 
his feet cold, and his countenance slirunk. In the first case, 
the discharge is most likely an effort of nature, to relieve it- 
self of what is injurious, and ought not to be checked, but 
rather assisted by means of warm broth or gruel; a small 
Quantity of rhubarb may be taken with advantage ; it should 
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be dried some minutes before the fire, and as much of the 
powder taken two or three times a day as will lie upon a 
sixpence^ in a tablespoon full of simple peppermint water. By 
simple is meant that which is distilled from the herb alone, 
witBout the addition of any kind of spirit 

505. But if the person appears to be greatly exhausted^ 
something must be oone to support his strength and moderate 
the discharge. There is no medicine likely to be within a 
cottager's reach, more iraluable than Dalby's carminative ; it 
is expensive to be sure, but if it answers a good purpose, the 
expense will be well bestowed ; if this cannot be had, a table 
spoonful of tincture of senna may be taken, or a table^on 
full of Godfrey's cordial, in an equal quantity of warm water; 
the food also should be nourishing, such as rice gruel with a 
small quantity of wine and spices, or good brotili thickened 
with rice. I scarcely like to venture thus far ; but mind, I 
have said in case it is impossible to obtain regular medical 
advice ; in that case alone, let any attention be paid to these 
hints. 

506. If in consequence of a cold, a troublesome tickling 
cough comes on, the first attempt to get rid of it should be 
by promoting perspiration; this may be done by drinking 
freely of treacle posset, orange or vinegar whey, barley water, 
with gum arabic, raisins, or figs; bran tea, or marsh-mallow 
tea: (directions for these and other domestic preparations here 
recommended, will be found at the close of this section.) But 
if hoarseness,, tightness of the chest, pain in the side, or difii- 
culty of breathing should continue, or come on, it will be 
highly necessary to obtain regular advice, lest what was at 
first considered a mere cold, should tenninate in consumption, 
or inflammation of the lungs. If circumstances are such, that 
medical advice cannot be obtained, at least no injury can be 
done, and possibly some relief may be found, in the use of 
spermaceti, essence of malt, or gum arable, (see list at the 
end.) A Burgundy pitch plaster should be applied betM'eeii 
the shoulders or at the chest ; this should be renewed as soon 
as it becomes flabby and wrinkled. 

507. Great benefit has sometimes been derived frmn- wear, 
ing at the chest a hair skin or rabbit skin, properly prepared ; 
but this, if once taken to^ must be constantly worn, at least as 
long as any tenderness remains ; and if ever it is left ofl^, it 
must be in warm settled weather. All persons who are tender 
on the lungs should use worsted stockings, and wear flannel 
next the skin. But let me here observe, that whenever the 
UM of flaa&d is Teconu&MMied, it is necessary to pay proper 
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attention to cleanliness. Some people hiiTe a strange notion 
that flannel next the skin cannot be worn too lon^ without 
washing ; indeed I have heard persons speak of wearing it till 
it dropped off; but this plan is as unwholesome as it is filthy; 
flannel should never be worn longer than a fortnight without 
changing ; great attention of course must be paid to its being 
well aired. It is generally recommended to those who wear 
flannel next the skin, not to sleep in it; in this case it should 
be hung every night in a room where there has been a fire 
through the day. 

508. Butter milk is often serviceable to consumptive per. 
sons, but it should be drank constantly, and persevei'ed in a 
long time. 

509. Persons who are liable to head-ach, should keep the 
hair very thin by frequent cutting, or even shaving ; the head 
should be kept cool, often washed, and all tight bandages 
avoided. 

510. Those who suffer from cold feet, will find great ad. 
vantage in wearing socks made of oiled silk, (the same as is 
used for making umbrellas;) but as the two last mentioned 
complsdnts belong rather to the sedentary than the active, it 
may be hoped that cottagers are pretty free from them; these 
pages may however fall into the hands of those whose employ, 
ments confine them to the desk, the shop board, or the work 
table, and for their benefit these hints are inserted. 

511. For tooth.ach, ear-ach, or faccach, a flannel bag may 
be filled with camoinile flowers, or feverfew, wrung out of 
boiling water, (sprmkled with spirits of hartshorn, or sal vo. 
latile if you have any, if not it will do without,) and applied 
Tery warm over the ear, or cheek, as the pain may be: or for 
the tooth.ach, or head.ach when confined to the temple, relief 
may sometimes be found by shaving thin the outer rind of a 
lemon, and sticking a piece as large as a half crown, on 
the cheek below the ear for tooth.ach, or for head-ach on the 
temple. The tooth.ach is sometimes relieved by thi steam of 
henbane seeds, but let it be remembered that they are poison, 
ous, and care taken accordingly. 

512. Rheumatism is of two kinds, very different from each 
' other, and requiring very different treatment; one is attended 

with a great degree of fever; the other, to which old people are 
most liable, is of a very cold nature, and rather resembles the 
palsy; those who have been afflicted with the latter kind, 
naving perhaps found relief from hot applications, and hear- 
iiiff of some neighbour, in the height of youth, strength, and 
fulness, seized with riieumatism, and suffering yioient afloniei^ 
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ttroogly recommend to him the lue of the same powerful ap« 
plication which had done them so much good^ and which is 
' a certain cure for ii^e rheumatism;' but this is a very great 
mistake, and sometimes a very dangerous one; almost the 
only points in which the treatment of these two kinds of rheu. 
matism agree, are those of avoiding bleak and damp air, and 
keeping the bowels open. 

513. A person who is sdzed with acute rheumatism (or rheu. 
matism attended with fever) should by all means seek proper 
medical advice. It may arise from an inward disorder which 
requires great skill and minute attention to ascertain. It may 
be of the same nature as an inflammatory fever, and require 
bleedine and other lowering treatment. In either case, strong 
outward applications cannot do any good, and may do serious 
injury ; and where a mistake is so easily made, the only se» 
curity against it, is in the advice of one, whose professional 
skill and experience (j^ualify him to judge, not only between 
tilings that are opposite to each other, but between those in 
whidi there are many points of close resemblance, but at the 
same time some of essential difference. 

514 If, however, distance or poverty should render it im. 
possible to obtain medical advice, or even if some time must 
needs elapse before it can be obtained, it will at all events be 
prudent to abstain from meat, beer, and every thing of a heat- 
ing nature, and to open the bowels with the electuary mexu 
tioned, par. 4d5. or some other cooling medicine. Some 
relief may probably be afforded by the application of cole- 
wort (or young cabbage) leaves, applied night and morning, 
in the same manner as is direct^ for dressing a blister. The « 
warm bath also is likely to be beneficial, but great care must 
be taken to avoid chilling afterwards. 

515. For the chronic or cold rheumatism in elderly people, 
flannel is one of the best remedies, or rather preventives ; for 
too often, I fear, rheumatism is brought on by the want of pro. 
per warmth in clothing and bedding. I am glad when I hear 
of wealthy people dispensing their Christmas bounties in flannel 
and blankets; that is doing real good; and whether as a gift 
or a purchase, depend upon it, three or four shillings laid out 
in this way, is more beneficial than ten times the sum, spent 
upon spirits or mere feasting. It may be useful to rub the limb 
most affected, with soap liniment, or camphor liniment, or even 
with the bare hand. Stone bottles filled with hot water, or 
bricks which have been boiled, will be found very comfortable 
for keeping the feet warm. Mustard whey is a very proper 
dnak; the person should freely uae^mustard, horse radisli. 
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and other hot pungent plants ; a tablespoon full of white mus. 
tord seed^ may be taken in a glass of warm water or ale, two 
or three times a day. 

516. Persons who are liable to sicorbutic humours, s^ald 
avoid salt meat^ fat and luscious tilings, and spizituoaa li- 
quors; they should eat all kinds of vegetables, especially 
greens and sail ads, lettuce, endive, dandehon, sorrd, water- 
^Tess, and others; they should as much as possible live upon 
milk, using whey or buttermilk as iheir ordinary drink ;• cyder 
also is very beneficial, and sweet wort, which may be prepared 
in the following manner. Put a handful of mialt in a large 
tea pot, add to it as much water that has boiled, but is now 
somew^hat cooled, as will thoroughly moisten it; let it stand 
on the hob (but not too near the fire) for an hou^ or more, 
then fill up the tea pot with boiling water ; and when it has 
become cool" enough, pour it off and drink it. 

517. The Itch, — Cleanliness generally keeps off such filthy 
disorders, and when they do appear, cleanliness is absolutely 
essential to their cure. Sometimes, however, such a misfor. 
tune may accidentally occur to the cleanliest people, and a 
great mortification it must be to diem; however, it is not 
likely to last as long with them, or be as difiicult to cure as 
where it is nourished and fed by filthiness. Persons should 
be on their guard a3^inst taking quack medicines, which are 
in general either useless or pernicious. The old fashioned 
medicine, sulphur and treacle, is perhaps one of the best; 
and persons thus affected should wash themselves every 
night going to bed with warm milk, in which the voqU of 
wmte hellebore have been boiled. The roots may be. got 
either at the druggist^s, or at the physic herb^ops in Co. 
vent-garden market; they are better used firesh, and e^ou1«( 
be cut in pieces. 

518. Of fainting away. — This is oflen occasioned, especi. 
ally in delicate persons, by fear, grief, or other strong siffec. 
tions of the mind ; by loss of blood, over fatigue, breathing 
a close confined air, and other causes. When such a cir- 
cumstance occurs, it is wrong to crowd round the person, and 
tease him with irritating applications, such as bunit feathers, 
hartshorn, &c. The first thing to be done, is to let in a 
stream of fresh air, or remove the person to where it can te 
enjoyed ; let him be placed in a lying posture with the head 
a little raised ; let hM tight strings and bandages be loosened ; 
hot more than one or two persons should stand near ; a few 
drops of cold water may be sprinkled in the face, and vine« 
gar anplied to the temple and nostrils. Wheq the person 
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begins to reyiTe^ he should, as sodn as poksible^ swallow a little 
cold water^ with a few drops of spirits of hartshorn^ or sal vo- 
lati]e> or even cold water alone. 

5i9. Faintness is sometimes accompanied with hysterics^ or 
a convulsive kind of crying and laughing; this should be 
treated much in the. same way^ excepting, that as it is often 
occasioned or aggravated by wind on the stomach, relief may 
be obtained by supportinr the person a few moments in a 
standing posture, by which means the wind is dispersed; it' 
may be useful also gently to rub the stomach with the palm 
of the hand.. 

620. A conunon fainting or hysteric fit is generally pretty 
well uiiderstbod ; but ^ould you see a person apparently in 
full health, in an instant deprived of sense and motion, and 
lying insensible to all ordinary attempts to arouse him, let 
medical help be iihmediately called for; in the mean time 
let the person be placed in a sitting posture ; see that neither 
the neck cloth, or any other string or b«indage obstructs the 
circulation ; and if he should discover any disposition to vo. 
mil, let it be promoted by the use of any emetic medicine 
which n^ay be at hand, or by tickling the inside of the gullet 
with the fine end of a feather, or by pouring down large quan- 
tities of warm water. 

621. Ths Piles. — Persons afflicted with, or^ even liable to 
this troublesome complaint, should be careful to keep their 
bowels gently open by means of an electuary of sulphur, cream 
of tartar, and magnesia, in equal parts, made up with treacle 
or honey ; and eiSier of the following ointments may be used 
occasionally : Hog's lard and sulphur; or. Two parts of gou- 
lard ointment and one part of powdered galls. 

OF ACCIDENTS. 

522. Persons apparently drowned, — In many such cases 
life has been reswred by prompt and persevering exertions ; 
and oh what a reward, to have been instrumental in saving 
tlie life of a fellow creature ! Should the distressful opportu. 
nity occur, lei your best exfertions be promptly, judiciously, 
and perseveringly rendered. First, dismiss all foohsh preju- 
dices about its being unlawful to take a body into any othc^r 
tlian a puhlic house, &c. It is lawful to save life, and to use 
the best and readiest mieans for that puiposu ; and sbotld his 
Majesty King George happen to be riding by, I am sure he 
would give his hearty approbation, very probably his personal 
assistance, to those who were in any rational way, endeavour, 
tug to rescue from death one of his liege subjects. 
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523. If a person is seen to fall into the water, whi.e soak 
are employed in getting out the body, let others be inuuedi. 
ately dispatched in different directions for medical aid ; not a 
moment is to be lost in such a case ; if one doctor is not at 
home, another may, and all will be ready, immediately on 
hearing of the accident, to fly to the spot and render their 
best assistance. 

524. As soon as the body is taken out of the water, let the 
wet clothes be taken off, and the body thoroughly dried by 
rubbing with cloths, then wrapped in a warm blanket ana 
carried to the nearest house, keeping the face upwards^ and 
the shoulders a little raised. 

525. Having placed it on a bed or mattrass made tho- 
roughly hot with a warming pan, rub it diligently, but gently, 
with warm cloths or flannels, all over, but especially over the 
belly, chest, and limbs ; after a little time, the warmth of the 
body should be still farther promoted, by placing it in a mo- 
derately warm bath of water, brewtt's grains, sand, ashes, or 
any other matter most readily obtained. Or if there be not 
a suflicient quantity of these things at hand to immerse the 
whole oody, flannel bags filled with them may be applied to 
the hands, feet, and under the armpits; or clotiis made hot 
by a warming pan, or heated bricks, or bottles filled^ or Uad- 
dcrs half filled, with hot water, or blankets and flanneb wrung 
out of hot water, may be wrapped round the body and renew, 
ed as they become cold. 

526. While these operations are going on, the pipe of a 
pair of bellows should be applied to one nostril, the other 
nostril and the mouth being closed; blow gendy, till the 
breast be a little raised, then let the mouth be \en free, and 
an easy pressure be made on the chest This imitation of 
natural breathing should be repeated until signs of life ap. 
pear, and then gradually discontinued. If bellows are not at 
hand, blow, in the same manner, with jour breath throusfa a 
quill, a reed, a small pipe, or a piece or stiff paper curlea up 
like a funnel. 

527. When breathing begins, touch the innde of the nos- 
trils iiith a feather dipped in spirits of hartshorn, or sharp 
mustard, or blow some pepper or snuff into them. 

528. If no medical gentleman has arrived to give direc- 
tions, it will be right to administer an injection* without 

* If the apparatof for this purpose is not at hand, a snbstitiite may 
be contrived with a tobacco pipe and a leather glove ; or twenty tiiingi 
tliat are at hand will be tbcra^t of and contrived, if tny one b« pn« 
tent with their wits abont Hm/L 
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delay; it should be composed of a pint of warm water, mixed 
with a wine glass full of any kind of spirits, or a tablespoon 
full of spirits of hartshorn, or essence of peppermint, or a large 
teaspoon full of flour of mustard. 

529. When the person recovers so far as to be able to swaL 
low^ ffive him, by iq>oonfulls, a little warm wine, or spirits 
mixed with water. When life is completely restored, the suf. 
ferer should remain at rest in a warm bed, taking warm and 
nourishing drinks, by which perspiration may be promoted 
and strength sustained. 

530. Though success may not seem to attend the efforts 
used, they should nevertheless be persevered in for four hourt 
at leatt; and if they should prove successful, they must not 
be too speedily suspended; several persons have been lost 
from being quitted too soon after recovery had commenced. 

531. Ail violent and rough usage is be avoided, such as 
shaking the body, rolling it over a cask, holding it up by the 
heels, also rubbing it with salt or spirits, or injecting the 
smoke of tobacco. — The above directions are compiled from 
the publications of Humane Societies, by which all these 
rough means are strictly forbidden. 

£^2. If apparent death is occasioned by hanging, the same 
treatment is to be observed as in apoplexy, (par. 520.) keep, 
ing the head raised, and endeavouring to promote circulation 
through the neck, until some one arrives wno can render more 
effectual aid by bleeding. 

533. For suffocation by noxious vapours, especially those 
of burning charcoal, the same treatment is to be observed as 
in the case of fainting, par. 518. 

534. If opium, laudanum, nightshade, or poisonous fungus 
mistaken for mushrooms, or any other stupifying poison have 
been taken, or even spirituous liquors in such quantity as to 
produce the like effect, (that of sickness, giddiness, stupor, and 
drowsiness,) give instantly a tablespoon full of flour of mus- 
tard in water, and repeat it with large draughts of warm water 
till vomiting takes place; or give large draughts of warm 
water, or mXk and water mixed with oil, or melted butter or 
lard. If the person becomes so insensible as not to be easily 
roused, give tne mustard in vinegar instead of water, dash 
basons of cold water at the head, and rub and shake the body 
actively and constantly. 

535. If the poison be of a metallic kind, as arsenic, anti. 
mony, mercury, or when any unknown substance or mat 
ter has been swallowed, and there have ensued heat of thr 
mouth and throat, viol^^^aia of the stomach, aiid vomiting. 

a' 
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iramediately .diiiik plentifully of warm water, in which /common 
soap is dissolved or scraped ; from three or four ounces to half 
a pound may be taken. 

536. When oil of vitriol, spirits of salt, or aquafortis have. 
been i^pilt upon the skin, immediately wash the part with 
large' quantities of water, adding to it as soon as they can be 
procured, soap, potash, soda, or chalk. 

537. Of Wounds. — All the good that can be done by any 
outward application is to keep the parts soft and clean, and to 
defend them from the air. Not only no good, but a great deal 
of miscl^ief is done by the application of hot balsams, tinctures, 
and oils. Provided a wound does not bleed excessively, it heals 
all the better for being allowed to bleed freely. In case there, 
fore of a common cut, the best way is to soak the hand well in 
warm water or suds, and then tie it up with dry lint or rag, or 
lay on a piece of common adhesive plaster.* This reminds me 
of an example. A servant girl having cut her hand badly, her 
mistress sent her off to o, famous surgeon in the neighbour, 
hood, who told her to wash all the dirty linen she could find 
in the house, and havings done so, to cov^ the wound with a 
piece of sticking plaister which he gave her, and call on him 
i^gain two or three days hence. She felt rather vexed at Arst, 
thinking that the surgeon niade light of her misfortune; how. 
ever, she obeyed his directions, and having washed for two or 
three hours, when she came to put on the plaister, the wound 
was already nearly closed ; however, she laid on the plaister, 
as directed, cutting it in narrow slips, and placing them slant- 
wise, one over the edge of auQther, across the cut, then co. 
vering all with a finger stall, to guard it from injury ; in two 
or three days she called on the gentleman as directed, but it 
was only to thank hnn for his adyice, for her hand was quite 
well, it merely required to be shielded fronx the air a few days 
longer; had the poor girl been persuaded by ignorant neigh- 
bours to dress the wound with ^riar^ balsam, or any other 
heating mess, she would probably have had to trace the de. 
lightful round of inflammation, festering, proud fiesh, &c. and 
have been set aside for weeks from the duties of her place. 
You have seen a wounded animal, and observed its remedy ; 
it was at ev^ry moment licking the place ; and how quickly it 
healed ! it would have done so more quickly still, if the ani. 

* Not the black plivster, commonly called court plaster, which ir 
moistened with liie tong^ne to make it stick ; tlxk disagrees^ aad piDves 
ii^arious to maav persons ; but tbe adhesiye plaster which surgeons 
U3e : it may be held to the fire a. agoment to make it stick ; thia should 
always be kept in the house ; two pennyworth will serve a long tim«. 
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dud' kad had the means of defending the iv'ound from air and 
dirt Now liund ; what an animal does from instinct is never 
irrational ; his was a good remedy as far as it went, and the 
wash tttb furnished one as like as possible to it; but you have 
got reason over and above, you can go farther than the ani. 
ma! ; cover up the wound after having thtls softened it, and in 
nine cases out of ten, it will heal without difficulty. 

538. But if the bleeding is excessiye^ especially if it appears 
to start from one or two particular poiiits, it may be right to 
apply to them a little doi^il of lint, and press it down witH 
the feger till the bleeding stops'; if it cannot thus be stopped, 
and the blood jumps' out by pulses; it becomes necessary t<^ 
present' it from passing into the part, until the open vessel is 
safely closed. This must be done in the following manner : 
Suppose the cut is in the arm, take a round pincushion, or 
any tiling of that form and degree of hardness, place it on 
the middle part, of the inner side, of the upper part of tlie 
arm ; over it, tie a piece of strong tap6, leaving room to slip 
underneath, on the opposite side from the cushion, a piece of 
stick, (a cedar pencil will do as well as any thing;) by twist- 
ing this round and round, the tape may be tightened till the 
bleeding stops. A piece of stiff leather or folded cloth should 
be placed underneath, to prevent the skin being injured by 
the tight twisting of the tape. In the same manner, if tlie 
wound is in the leg, this apparatus may be applied to the 
hollow part on the inside, and about the middle of the thigh ; 
by which the bleeding from any part of the limb below this 
application may be checked, until proper assistance can be 
obtained. 

539. It is very well worth while to make such a process 
familiar to yduT mind ; and to observe, if you have an op. 
portunity, tibe manner in which a surgeon secures an arm 
after bleecHng ; it may make you expert in rendering assist- 
ance on a sudden emergency. We are liable to many acci- 
dents, and many a life has been lost amidst the hurry and 
coi^fufflon which arise in the moment of misfortune, when the 
mind is not prepared with any principles on which to act. 
" A man once reaping in a field, cut his arm dreadfully with 
his sickle, and divided an artery," an artery is a large pipe 
through which tlie blood from the heart runs, like water in a 
pipe brought from a reservoir; you have sometimes seen, in a 
city thus supplied, the water springing suddenly up and de- 
luging the street ; ou inquiring into the cause, you were iu. 
formed that a pipe had burst, and you und^istood at once, 
(hat unless the pipe was repaired, as long as the reservoir 

h3 
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would mipply it, die water must continue to flow. Now jcal 
the same thing happens when an artery is cut; and unleM 
some means can be devised to repair it, the person is in danger 
of bleeding to death; this may have taken place before a 
surgeon can arrive ; how important then, that every pefson 
who may witness such an accident, should possess commoa 
sense and knowledge enough to dictate to them what ought 
to be done ! The pipe in the street is of solid wood^ lead, or 
iron ; the only means of stopping the water there, is by plug- 
ging the pipe until the carpenter or the plumber can arrive 
with the necessary toob and materials for stopping it effec 
tually. But the canal of the blood is of a softer and more 
yielding texture; it may be secured by tying, in the same 
manner as you secure the meat of sausages or black puddings 
from running into one another ; remember this, in case of ac- 
cident, as above described : and do not be distressed for want 
of tape ; aprons have strings; a cap binder, or even a garter 
will serve the purpose, or a strip may be torn off any garment 
in such an emergency ; and as to the stick, a cedar pencil will 
do, (as I have already said,) or a stick of sealing wax, or a 
netting mesh, or a skewer, or a knife handle, or a key, or a 
hundred things that are at hand, if those around have but the 
presence of mind to think of and use them. To return to the 
story, ''the poor man bled proiusely, and the people about 
him, both men and women^ were so stupified wiUi fright, that 
some ran one way, some another, and some stood stock still. 
In short, he would soon have bled to death, had not a brisk 
stout-hearted girl who came up^ slipt off her garter, and bound 
it tight above the wound, by which means the bleeding was 
stopt until proper help could be procured/'* 

540. But though there may have been no difficulty in 
stopping the bleeding, the part may become inflamed. The 
best application in this case, is a bread and water poultice ; 
aiid if the person is also in a feverish state of body, some 
opening medicine may be necessary, and all heating food must 
be abstained from. If the wound is in such a part as that a 
potdtice cannot be conveniently applied, it may be frequently 
fomented with warm water, and dressed twice a day with the 
leaves of the herb plantain, prepared in the same manner as 
colewort leaves for dressing a blister ; they are at once cool- 
ing, cleansing, and healing. 

541. If in consequence of a wound, a gatheriuff should take 
flaee^ and prove obstinate to heal, the difficulty generally* 

* Ercnngt at Hemb. 
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ftrkes from tJie state of the blood, and it will be best to aseer. 
tain from a medical gentleman the proper method of rectify- 
ing it If you have not the means of doing this, you may 
without danger, and most likely with advantage, taJce the old 
fashioned electuary of brimstone and treacle, and at the same 
time an infusion (or tea) of gentian, or Columba root, or ca. 
momile flowers with clores; or if you can afford it, a prepara- 
tion of bark; and dress the wound twice a day with chewed 
bread and butter, applied warm from the mouth. 

.642. In case of a violent blow, keep rags well wetted with a 
mixture of vinegar and water, constantly applied to the part, 
wetting them again as they become dry ; or a piece of the 
thickest brown cartridge paper, dipped in spring water and 
bound on the part; keeping it Often wetted afresh, will an. 
swer very well. I shall give in the list at the end of this ' 
chapter, a recipe for bruise oil and ointment, which are very 
valuable to keep in a family ; if applied immediately after a 
blow, they very soon abate iJie swelling, remove the tender, 
ness, and disperse the discoloured blood. As some of the 
ingivdients are expensive, it can scarcely be expected that' 
cottagers should be able to procure them, unless several 
should unite in the expense; but perhaps some good person 
in the neighbourhood who can afford, may be induced to 
make a quantity for the use not only of her own family, but 
of her poor neighbours. 

643. In case of a sprain, let the foot be laid up, (or the 
arm slung,) so that no weight bear upon it, and apply cold, a 
pouhice of vinegar and oatmeal, to be renewed twice or thrice 
a day. If the inflammation be considerable, apply five or six 
leeches. 

■ 644. In case of a person's clothes being set fire to, instead 
of throwing open the door and running into the road, (as is 
too often done by the sufferer in the extreme of terror, or by 
those around him, who instead of rendering aid, run out to 
seek it,) it is of ihe first importance that the person should 
endeavour to conunand sufficient presence of mind to throw 
Himself on the ground, and roll in a carpet, blanket, curtain, 
iloak, coat, or whatever other thick woollen article may be at 
jand. If any other persons are present, they should assist iu 
icing this, and be particularly careful to keep all doors and 
windows riiut. The reason of tliis is obvious. When you 
want a fire to draw, you apply the bellows, or set open a door 
to give it a draft of air ; your object in the present case is to 
ftnother the flames, which can in general be most effectually 
done u the way pointed out. When persons in their fri{^ik 
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run out of doors; they not only expose tfaemsalves to a curreut 
of air which fans the flames, but also run away from those 
articles which would be moii likely to extiniBfuish them. 

545« For a burn or scald, — Let the clothes be taken off with 
great care and tenderness ; then apply spirits of turpentine^ or 
lay on a thick plaster of fresh yeast, renewintc it as often as 
it becomes hot or dry ; or dash the part with cold water ih 
wMch some yeast has been stirred — or wiUi vinegar— or witli 
strong brine — or with the liquid which runs from potatoes sliced 
thin and i^rinkled with salt— or cut a large cucumber in slices 
and lay it on the part. A medical geudeman has lately pub- 
lished the following recipe, which he recommends as the very 
best application for a bum or scald. Half a pint of clear 
lime water, quai'ter of a pint of olive oil, and a tablespoon full 
of spirits of turpentine, to be beaten up into a thin ointment, 
^ich is to be applied frequently upon fine rags, or lint, so as 
to keep them always moist. If the accident happens in a 
town, these things may be easily obtained; but in a country 
village, or lone house, it is desirable to Imow some remedy 
that may be immediately within reach ; for that reason the 
above several simple yet approv^ed remedies are mentioned, 
that in case one may not \k at hand, another which is, may 
be roscffted to without loss of time. 

546. For any kind of sting or vemnnous bite. — ^Apply cu- 
cumber, honey, or yeast, as directed for a burn. If the bite 
be of a dangerous kind, as that of an adder, give immediately 
a teaspoon Ml of spirits of hartdhom in a wine glass of cold 
water, and forty di'ops more, every fifleen minutes, till the 
violent symptoms abate, or till medical advice is procured; 
for a child the dose must be lessened according to its age. 

547. A boil may be drawn to a head with a plaster of 
flpup and honey, renewed night and morning till it burstis; 
then dress it with eolewort or plaintain. leaves till it has 
healed ; or you may use a poultice of linseed powdef — or a 
Turkey 5g boiled in milk— or a boiled tunup — or onion — or 
a poultice of bread and water, in which is shred the root of 
the large white garden lily — or scrape the fat of raw bacon • 
and ap^y ; this latter will serve both to draw and heal it. 

548. Ta wash lime or dirt out of the eyes. — The eye should 
be immediately syringed with warm water, so as to wash out 
t\&t'j partV;le of lime or mortar, even from underneath the 
u)»per e} elid,'>vhich may be done by setting the point of the 
syringe (or squirt) under the outer e<ige of the upper lid ; tlie 
eye should be kept constantly open, and on no account co. 
vered with .a bandage; but a green shade, like the front uf a 
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bonnet^ may l>e worn, and the eye fhequently ibmeiited witbr 
vater for several days by means of a large sponge* If th6 
inflammation should not subside after washing the eye, it unll- 
be proper to. apply five or six, leeches as near the eye as po9« 
sible; the person should also take a little coolinp physic. 

HINTS TO LYING-IN WOMEN. 

549. Be attentive to the state of your bowels^ both before) 
uid after confinement ; those who take proper exercise, and 
eat freely of vegetables, are least likely to suffer inconveni^ 
enee in this respect ; and if the bowels can be kept properly 
open without medicine, it is all tlie better.. If medicine i«^ 
necessary, there is nothing more safe or proper than Ga8tor> 
oil. I know poor people object to it on account of its ex^ 
peiise ; when this is the case, the electuary so often mention^ 
ed, (sulphur, cream of tartar, magnesia, and treacle,} witl^ 
answer vei-y well — or powdered senna mixed with the pulp 
of a roasted apple — or the leaves of senna stewed with figs> 
raisins, or prunes. A person who is on the whole doing w^i, 
but has had no motion by the second night after her confine^' 
ment, should by all means take something for that purpose.' 
The best castor oil then is by far the best medicine : a desert, 
or a tablespoon full may be taken, according to* hn* strength ;' 
after this, if she omits any day having a motion; she should > 
repeat the dose. 

550. Avoid as much as possible, all noise, bustle and cofu, 
fusion ; too- often, on such occasions, a crowd of women as* 
semble under pretence of giving assistance, but in reality from 
idle curiosity or mean selfishness, who eat, drink, and chatter 
for their own amusement, while the poor woman is neglected^ 
and distracted with their impertinent noise, or injured by their 
improper advice. If one, or at most two kind and prudent 
neighbours come in, to wait upon your medical assistant, and • 
lO dress your little one when it arrives, that is quite as many 
as can be needful or serviceable, or as ought to be admitted. 
If there were no other reason against having more people^ 
about, it is an expensive time at best;^ — and why sdiould four 
or five useless people be fed P 

551. Endeavour as much as possible to dismiss useless anx* 
iety. You cannot get up, and do your work, and clean youf 
house, and sec to your children as usual; your anxiety wil. 
do them no good, and may very seriously injure yourself, 
may indeed prove the means of keeping you back much 
longer from returning to your usual duties. If you have a 
kind and tender husband, he will as much as possible release 
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ytm of your anxieties^ and meet your wishes; and some kind 
ndghboor for whom you have done^ or are willing to do a 
like service, will give an eye to your children. You must en. 
deavour to compose your mind^ casting all your care upon 
God, whose tender mercies are over all his works; commune 
with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. If you 
attend to this ac/vice, it may prove truly beneficial to you in 
more senses than one. 

652. Do not have your chamber kept too hot, or your bed- 
averloaded with clothes. This would both produce fever^ 
and render you more liable to take cold, instead of prevent. 
lag it If your room is close, let the door be now and then 
opened for a few minutes to change the air; or let the bed 
curtains be undrawn, except so &r as is necessary to exclude 
the light; at the same time be careful to avoid sudden chills 
or drafts of air ; avoid also, touching or using any linen that 
has not been thoroughly well aired; and let the most scni. 
pulous attention be paid to cleanliness in every r^pect 

653, Abstain from all improper indulgence. liVnen one ig- 
norant neighbour recommends a bason of good strong beer 
caudle to comfort you ; and another a bit of meat and a drop 
of beer to nourish you; and another a glass of spirits and 
water to keep you from taking cold the first time you get out 
of bed or so; be assured they are all in an unintentional con. 
spiracy (if I may be allowed the expression) against your 
life. In a lying-in room, which a doctor has just left, after 
gi^ng strict injunctions against these improper indulg- 
ences, did you ever hear an expression like the following. 
' Ah well, he may say what he has a mind to it, and I will do 
what I have a mind to it?' I have; and I have seen the 
worst consequences follow such a determination. Now only 
think a moment, what should induce your medical attend, 
ant to lay down such a course of diet for you, if he did 
not really think and know that it was for your good P It is 
no difierence to him what you eat and drink ; he will not have . 
to pay for it, or to suffer for it; but he is anxious, for your, 
comfort and that of your family, as well as for his own credit, 
to get you well and strong as soon as possible, and he gives 
you such directions as he thinks will conduce to that end. Be. 
sides, consider the treatment recommended to you is just the 
same aa that followed by the highest ladies m t^e land ; those 
who have every delicacy at command, and to whom expense 
is no object — ^take nothing for several days stronger than plain 
p;mel, tea^ milk, bread and butter, or biscuits ; d^)end upon 
tt, thev have the best advice, and fbllow the best system that 
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18 known. People in httmUe life would be proiui if tbey oouM 
catch the pattern of a baby's cap from such ladieej or could 
in any way imitate their finery and grandeur; h«re is a way 
then^ in which their fashion may be imitated to die best ad- 
vantage^ and at the least expense. Think again ; we tame^ 
times hear of the death of women in childbed; happily these 
cases are tery me, in comparison of the numbm who do 
well ; but of those who die, very few indeed die in immedittte 
consequence of their delivery ; a large proportion do well for 
a few days, but fall off in consequence of some mismanage, 
ment or improper indulgence, and then perhaps the blame 
is laid upon the doctor. How often and crudly do we hear 

it said, * Mrs. is dead, whom Mr. attended/ 

His professional character is unjustly injured, and he pexhap^ 
froni delicacy to the feelings oi her afflicted family, forbears 
to say what he knows to be true, that her death was occasion* 
ed by counteracting his directions and endeavours. Surely 
your life is too valuable and important to your family, to be 
hazarded for want of a little self-denial ; and I assure you I 
should think my labour in writing this little book well re. 
paid, if it should prove the means of saving to her family 
some valuable wife and mother, by inducing her to adopt a 
safe and rational course in her confinement On the thii'd 
day the milk usually begins to flow, and is settled in its re. 
galar order by the fifth or sixth ; until this important period 
IS satisfactorily P^t, there is always danger of fever ; if food 
of a heating kind be allowed, especially any stimulating Ji. 
quonB^ such as beer, wine, or spirits, the milk, instead of flow, 
log easily, will be obstructed, hardness of tlie breast may be 
occasioned, and even fever in the brain. Who, for the sake 
of flC moment's indulgence of the palate, would hazard all this 
danger and suffering? I wish I could gain my point, and pre. 
vail on you to be content with the most simple food, such as I 
have above stated, until the milk flows freely, and the child 
jsucks as fireely; then I shall be happy to see you enjoy a 
little broth, or a Ught pudding ; in a day or two more, a bit 
of plain roast or boilea meat, and after about the tenth or 
IwelfUi day, but not sooner, a little home brewed beer. This 
mode is reconunended in ordinary cases ; where there is any 
unusual weakness, and a more nourishing diet is required, tl>e 
viedical attendant will of course direct accordingly. 

d54. Do not presume too much upon your strength, or tax it 
t4>o far. I have heard some women boast of being down stairs 
a day or two, and some are even mad enough to stand at the 
ash tub ; I have known women eat a large bason of strong 



brodi uoiiniediat^ly afler liieir confinement; I have kncmn 
tiiem, even^ to sap off a link of hog pudding-s^ and drmk beer 
the next nighty and say they were not a bit the worse for it; 
that may he> but there is a true saying, ' die pitcher may go 
often to the well and be broken at last/ All this is very im- 
iirudent and very wrong ; a woman ought to be thankful fo)r 
ner safe delivery, and willing to take every proper care for 
her complete recovery. If her husband is what he ought to 
be, he will not, I am sure, require, or if he can preVent it, al. 
low such improper exertions; it is no saving at all, to put 
forward exertions beyond her strength; and if they are so 
very poor,. that they cannot afford to pay any one for attend, 
ing a few day« to her family duties, and no kind neighbour, 
rich or poor, is willing to do it for the pleasure of doing good, 
much j^ I would wish to promote a spirit of independence 
•imoilgme labouring classes, I should say it was really their 
duty in such a case to accept the assistance of the parish, 
rather than expose the mother's life and health to danger. 
The more a woman is kept in a lying posture for the first 
nine or ten days, the better ; and I will answer for her being 
stronger and more able to discharge her duty to her family at 
the month's end, or even at the fortnight's end, by attention 
to this rule, than she would be in. six weeks if she wantonly 
exerted her strength during the first days of her confinement. 
j65, I have already given some hints on the management 
of the breasts, (see par. 468.) so shall only add a few observa. 
tions here. Keep a warm cloth or fiannel constantly over the 
bosom from the period of delivery ; let the infant be put to 
the breast early — as soon as possible after its birth; within a 
few hours at latest. If you should find any little hardness or 
lump under the arm, keep tlie breast gently shaken abont 
rather tlian rubbed ; or you may apply colewort, or plantain 
leaves, or a little sallad oil and rum just under the aim, and 
where you feel the fulness ; or great relief may be obtained by 
a fomentation of poppy heads and camomile fiowers ; but as 
1 observed before, great care is requisite to guarci against 
taking cold. If your nipples are sore, or chapped, be careful 
to wipe them dry with a soft cloth after iJie child has sucked, 
and .then scatter on them a little gum arable, finely powdered 
<uid sifted tlnrough a muslin rag ; or rather, get a small limpet 
shell, (the children often have them to play with — something 
the shape of a bason or funnel, only very small;) put in this 
a little very stiff ^wm water, and ^x it on your nipple ; it will 
in a manner glaze the part, and defend, as well as tieal it. All 
nils and ointments do harm rather than good to the nipple , 
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there are medicines which tend to heal the nipple, but which 
would be injurious to the child, and it is necessary to wasli 
them off every time before the child sucks/ and therefore we 
do not choose to mention them ; if they must be used, let it 
be by good advice. This is not the case with what has been 
here recommended ; the gum is perfectly harmless, and even 
wholesome. Those who have been formerly liable to sore 
nipples, should for several weeks before their confinement, ap- 
ply to them, cloths dipped in strong brine which has been 
boiled. 

556. Do not after the first few days, abstain from eating 
vegetables, under the idea that they will disorder the milk ^ 
tfais is quite a false notion ; what is wholesome and proper for 
you, is equally so in preparing milk for your child; very* 
offlen, for want of a proper mixture of vegetable food, the 
milk becomes heating, the nipple is made sore, and the child 
disordered. 

557. If, afler all your care, you should be troubled with 
what is called a bad breast, that is, if there be inflammation, 
hardness, and pain, which there is reason to believe cannot be 
removed without suppuration, (or drawing to a head and 
breaking,) it must be promoted by poultices; either a bi^ad 
and water poultice applied warm, or if that be not sufliciently 
drasnng, a linseed poultice is generally recommended. I ra. 
ther prefer a tig, or onion poultice, or the following one made 
of common herbs, which has this advantage, that if it be not 
absolutely necessary to bring it to a head, this poultice will 
assist it in dispersing : Get the inner rind of elder, and of the 
female, or blossoming elm ; mallow, groundsel, plantain, and 
houseleek, (or sillgreen,) of ^each a handful ; have ready a 
saucepan with about a quart of boiling water, put them in, 
make it boil up quickly, and boil till the herbs are tender, just 
as you would greens ; then strain it off, save tiie liquor, chop 
up the hei'bs fine ; the elder and elm rind, except just in th« 
spring of the year, will be too harsh to chop up, but all the 
others will easily ; take a pait of the liquor, and boil a large 
piece of crumb of bread till quite swollen and tender ; stir in 
a part of the herbs, and a scrape of fat raw bacon, and apply 
this poultice warm to the breast. The quantity of herbs aii(i 
liquor will serve three or four times. 

558. If any unpleasant symptoms should occur in the 
course of your confinement, leading you to suspect that yoa 
have taken cold, or are in any respect not going on quite 
well, take the earliest opportunity of informing the gentleman 
who attended you. But if he should happen to reside at a ihk 
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tance, or any delay occur in sending for him^ you cannot do 
better when seized with pain and shivering, than to drink 
fieely of weak camomile tea, which will as soon as any thing 
tlirow you into a gentle perspiration, and carry off pain and 
fever. 1 say nothing about fomentations, because there is 
great danger of taking cold, unless they are particularly well 
managed. If you should appear to have taken cold, without 
any considerable degree of fever, and that you are chilly, 
shivering, and cold in the feet, you might perhaps venture to 
take a small dose of Godfrey's cordial, not neglecting the ca. 
jnomile tea as well. But I repeat what I have all along said, 
get medical advice if you can. 

659. When you get about again, be on your guard both 
i^gainst taking cold and fatiguing yourself by over-exertion, 
especially lifting great weights; remember, ' fair and softly 
goes far;' and two steps surely taken, ore better than ten and 
a stumble. 

OF THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

560. Means to be used for the recovery of stilLbom tn. 
funis, — This accident may arise from various causes, and re. 
quire some slight difference of treatment, according to dif. 
If rent circmnstances, which it would be improper here to 
point out But in general, if such an accident occurs, and 
immediate access cannot be had to professional skill, those 
on the spot will not err in observing uie following directions. 
First, The infant should be inunersed in blood.warm water, 
with its head placed uppermost. Second, The lungs are 
to be filled with air, by blowing through a quill, or any otiier 
ready contrivance, applied to one nostril, the other nostril and 
the mouth being carefully shut : at the same time the chest 
must be gently pressed with the nand. Third, This artificial 
action of the lungs is to be continued till the motion of the 
heart may be perceived, and a beginning attempt to breathe ; 
then the pressure upon the chest should be discontinued, 
and the blowing into the nostril only occasionally repeated 
Fourth, But if these means should not succeed in restoring 
motion to the heart, the infant must be taken out of the wa. 
• ter, placed before the fire, carefully rubbed and wrapped in 
warm flannel. Fifth, The temples, nostrils, and round the 
lips, may be gently touched with a feather, dipped in sBther, 
or qiirits of hartshorn, or in the juice of an onion ; a little 
^irits rubbed on the breast ; and the buttocks, and soles of th^ 
(eet, slapped witli the palm of the hand. Direction fifth must 
not be adopted, ii' Hbxi child appears pale and discoloured; in 
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such a case the use of every thing irritatmg must be carefally 
avoided. 

561. We(dt eyes. — These are often occasioned by exposure 
to di'afls of air, or to large fire, or strong light ; all these must 
be carefully avoided. Let the mother frequently milk into 
the eyes, or let them be ivashed twice or thrice a day with 
warm milk and water. 

562. Red ffum, — Most children a few days afler their birth 
throw out a number of small distinct red spots rising a little 
above the skin. This is seldom attended with injury to the 
child, and only requires the common precautions of aVoiding 
cold, and keeping the bowels in proper order. If the skin 
should become vellow all over, and the child appear drowsy 
and not inclined to suck, it will be necessary to seek medical 
advice for it 

563. The thrush, or sore mouth. — This disease of infants is 
not nearly so common now as formerly, when both mother 
and infant were dosed with hot wines, spices, caudle, and 
other feverish and improper diet; it seldom occurs where 
bbth are properly treated. If the child should discover uti- 
easiness in sucking, or the mother's nipple become sore, it 
will be proper to examine the mouth, in which, if it have the 
thrush, will be seen small white spots, resembling curdled 
milk; they begin on the tongue, and in the comers of the 
mouUi, and inside of the cheeks, and spread over the palate 
and tlu*oat, as far as can be seen ; the child generally suffers 
from gripes, and frequent stools of an unnatural appearance, 
and which occasion great soreness of the part. While the 
spots are white, no attempt should be made to get them off. 
If the child can suck, no food whatever should be given it 
besides the breast ; but a teaspoon full of the following liquid 
may be often put into its mouth. The white of a raw egg 
beat up with a little fine loaf sugar powdered, and mixed 
with two or three tablespoons full of cold water; or it has 
beea found very successful to wash the mou(h firequently 
with Uquor made in the following manner : Take a turnip or 
two, and an equal weight of mutton, cut Aem up into small 
pieces, and stew a long time in a small Quantity of water. 
This is both cleansing, healing, and nourislung, and is partL. 
cularly usefiil when a child is very weddy, or cannot suck. 
It is also very useful when a grown person in illness has, or 
is supposed, to have the thrush ; about which there wa? for. 
merly a superstitioiis notion that it was a certain forerunner ol 
death, which notion has often 1^ to a neglect of proper 
means. As a proof how unfounded it ii^ the writer of these 
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pages has twice had the thrush since cnildhood, and is still 
alive to tell it. A child who has the thrush must be kept 
very clean, washed twice a day with warm water, and fullers* 
earth applied as directed, par. 470, 471. In three or four 
days the spots turn yellow ; the mouth may then be gently 
rubbed with a little borax, finely powdered, and mixed witli 
nhovLt eight times its weight of honey, or fine sugar. If the 
mouth should become so much crusted that the child cannot 
suck, it should be fed with warm cow's milk, not thickened ; 
but to six spoonfuls of milk, may be added half a one of 
white wine, and the mother should have her breasts drawn for 
a day or two. Half a drachm of manna may be given, dis. 
solved in a little warm water ; or four grains of calcined mag. 
tiesia, that is, about as much as will cov(^ a ^xpence. 

664. Stuffing of the head, or snuffles. — A very troublesome 
complaint, which renders it difficult for a child to breathe or 
suck. It has been already observed, par. 469. that children 
whose heads are daily washed, if properly taken care of in 
other respects, are seldom liable to this complaint; when it 
occurs, a little sallad oil, or fresb butter, should be rubbed on 
the bridge o{ the nose at night, which will loosen the filth, and 
admit of its being thoroughly cleansed in the morning. 

665. Oppression of the chsst and hoarseness. -^There is an 
old fashioned remedy for this complaint, which has never yet 
been proved a bad one. It is a plaster of coarse brown paper, 
spread with deer's suet, or old tallow, and dipped in rum ; at 
the same time giving occasionally, a teaspoon full, or desert- 
spoon full, according to the child's age, of syrup of violets, 
and oil of sweet almonds.*^ If these should not afford speedy 
relief, it may be necessary to apply a l<»ech or two to tlie 
chest; but on this you will seek better advice; however, pre- 
vention is better than cure. If proper attention were paid to 
the hints suggested, (par. 479.) we should not hear of half the 
infants sufiiermg and dying of inflammation of the lungs. 

666. SkknfiSB4 — Infiaiiits are very apt to throw up the liiilk, 
and when they do so without turning pale, or becoming un. 
easy, or the breath stnelUng sour and disordered, it is of no 
bad eonsequencB ; at tiie saDofe time it dttfords an opportunity 
of observfeg that they ought not to be allowed to suck too 
much at a time^ and that when in pmspeet of weaning they 



* I would add to two ounce^ of this mixture, one drachm of antj« 
Dionial wine ; but that I have-' resolved not to mention any drugs 
which may possibly do mischief, or any but those tiiat are in every 
hoofie whether I mention them or not 
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vegin to be fed, a very small quantity of food should be given 
at a time, and that, not just before or after sucking. Sic k. 
ness at the stomach in young infants, is sometimes occasioued 
by a disordered state of the milk, or by having taken food that 
remains undigested. Nurses should carefully avoid all violent 
passions and agitations of the mind, a too long confinement 
of the milk, and such food as is unwholesome for themselves, 
and, as they find by experience, renders the milk unwhole. 
some ; such, for instance, as veal or pork underdone, pickled 
vegetables, or cold sour unripe fruits. When an infant be. 
conies suddenly pale, with a blackness round the mouth, dull- 
ness of the eyes, and the flesh cold and flabby, if the mother 
feels conscious Uiat in some way her milk may be disordered, 
even though the child should not attempt to retch, slie may 
be sure that it must do so before it can be relieved, and should 
endeavour to promote it. Sometimes this may be done, by 
merely setting the child upright, or rather stooping forward, 
rubbing the stomach, and keeping it in gentle motion ; but if 
in a few minutes the child should not be relieved either by vo. 
miting or stool, it will be proper to give it a teaspoon full of 
ipecacuanha wine, and repeat it in ten minutes if the first 
have not operated. If after the second dose, the uneasiness 
should continue, and yet vomiting not be produced, she should 
give it the breast. If it will suck, most likely the whole con. 
tents of the stomach will be speedily discharged, and the iu. 
fant presently relieved. It is very likely, however, that its 
bowels will be afterwards disordered, and require the same at. 
teution as- will be directed in the next paragraph. 

567. The bowels of infants being very tender, are oflen dis. 
ordered in diflerent ways. Sometimes they suflfer from vio. 
lent colic pains. In this case the feet are drawn up, the child 
screams excessively, and discovers great pain on being touch. 
ed, ever so tenderly, about the belly. This complaint is some, 
times occasioned by cold, or by suffering the clothes to remain, 
mi when they become wet ; sometimes by the quantity of un. 
suitable food given to children, especially when the food is 
much sweetened. Sugar is very apt to turn sour in the sto.. 
mach of an infant, and to produce green coloured, sour smelU 
ing stools, especially if it have been warmed in the food. Oi 
^ourse it is natural) that those children who live most wholly 
upon the breast of an healthy mother, and are most cou. 
atantly under the care of an attentive and judicious mother^ 
are least liable to these distressing pains However, whea 
the disease occurs, if it be slight, give -a dose of castor oil ; 
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this alone will frequently give relief; if it should not^ there is 
no better medicine than Dalby's eanninative. 

568. And now, having mentioned this medicine, let me say 
u word of the use and abuse of it I have no doubt but it 
has done harm in the world ; I am certain it has done good. 
Some nurses, whenever a child is restless and uneasy, fly at 
once to remedies of this kind, by which improper use they 
become in fact useless; the child cannot be quiet or sleep 
without them, and in time, cannot sleep with them. This 
does not do away the fact of Dalby's being a good and 
valuable medicine. The regulations under which I would 
have it used, are. First, Not without real occasion. Second, 
When that occasion exists, let it be given in a proper dosc, 
and persevered in till it has effected a cure. Third, Then let 
it be entirely laid aside. By half doing things, people are al. 
ways doing them; and thus it often happens, that instead of 
having recourse to medicine in a case of emergency, the use 
of it grows into a habit. 

569. Under a violent fit of pain of the kind described, I 
have often seen great relief afforded by the use of the warm 
bath. Indeed it is so generally serviceable in case of violent 
pain, or sudden illness of almost any kind, the cause of which 
is not immediately known, that no house where there are 
young children should at any time be without hot water. It 
jbas been the means of saving many a life in infancy. It may 
also be of service, in violent pains of the bowels, to rub thi 

Eart gently with a little spirits, or liniment, in the palm of tbe 
and before a fire. 

570. Some children suffer from costiveness. During itt- 
fancv, from two to four motions a day are proper; but if 6 
child have regularly one proper evacuation, and is thriving 
and hearty, it will not be needful to interfere ; less than this 
ought not to be suffered without an attempt to procure it. 
Castor oil is as good a medicine as any for this purpose ; or 
the laxative syrup mentioned in the list at the ena of thir 
chapter— or a small piece of yellow soap may be introducers 
in the same manner as the apparatus for an injection— or • 
stiff parsley stalk, on the end of which has been rubbed a bit 
of butter or lard. 

571. Sometimes children are troubled with a looseness; if 
this (as is ollen the case) be occasioned by teething, it will be 
right to give the child a laxative medicine, as rhubarb and 
magnesia, or castor oil. If it appears that the stomach as 
well as the bowels are out of oroer, it may be well first ta 
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^ive an emetic, then a dose of castor oil, and Qien Dalby'A 
carminatiYe, accoitling to the directions, until the disorder ia 
quite removed. The same course may be observed, omitting 
the luetic, when an infant passes clay coloured stools of a 
most offensive smell; its bowels also should be gently rubbed 
with spirits or soap liniment When children are at all, or in 
any way disordered in the bowels, there are three things that 
require especial care, viz. First, To avoid cold. Second, Diet, 
Thirds Cleanliness. The best food they can take, if they must 
have any beside the breast, is either arrowroot, or a piece of 
top crust of bread, (quite free from crumb,) boiled a long time 
in water, with a small bit of cinnamon ; it should boil till it 
becomes a perfect jelly, and be sweetened with loaf sugar. 
When a chud who is griped suffers unusual pain in passing 
its stoob, the following will be found beneficial. Dissolve one 
ounce of gum arable in a small quantity of water, and fre- 
qu^itly give the child a Httle warm milk, mixed with as much 
of the gum as will make it taste rich and sticky ; it may be 
sweetened with a little loaf sugar. 

572. Of Teething. — ^All children suffer more or less during 
&e period of teething. But their sufferings are often increase 
ed, and even their lives endangered by improper management ; 
such as feeding them upon strong heating meat, or even highly 
sweetened feo^ and allowing them to dnnk beer, wine, or spi. 
rits. Most children who have been thus treated, die either 
while cutting their teeth, or under the attack of diseases which 
must be expected for all children, measles, hooping cough, &c. 
The best general direction that can be given on behalf of 
teething children, is, that particular attention be paid to their 
genial health; that they be properly managed in point of 
air, exercise, cleanliness, and food ; that the bowels be kept 
r^ularly open, and that every thing of a heating or irritating 
nature be carefully avoided. 

573. As to particular symptoms. If a child is in violent 
pain, and very feverish in consequence of teething, it will pro- 
bably be relieved by putt:.>;{ it into a warm bath. If he can 
be induced to take hold ofHmy thing, a piece of wax candle, 
fresh liquorice root, crust of bread, or an ivory or bone ring« 
should be put into his hand, with which he may rub the gums, 
and thus assist the tooth in forcing its way through. If the 
child will not do it himself, the mother should gently mfa 
the gums with her finger, and a little honey or syrup of m^ 
fion. 

574. If the child be very weak, and his bowels disordered, 
he ought to be fed twice a day with beef tea, taken out as 
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tiiudi as possible in the open air when the weather will adnrat, 
washed plentifuUy with, cold waller, and sponged with cold 
water and vinegar. 

575. A Burgundy piteh plainer ift sometimes serflceMe, 
worn between the shoulders the whole time of teething. 

576. It is often necessary to lance the gums; this is but a 
momentary operation, and often affords immediate relief; 

577. If the child should not only be very feTerish, but 
drowsy and heavy in his head, some opening medicine must 
be given ; and if, .after its operation, and the use of the warm 
bath, relief is not obtained, a leech or two, according to the 
sti'ength of the child-, may be applied under the ear. It may 
be necessary to apply a blister on the nape of the neck ; but 
if a child should suffer so much as to require these remedies, 
in all probability medical advice will be sought, and it is need- 
less fi>r me to give any farther directions. 

578. Of Convulsions, — ^When an infant suddenly ttiras 
pale, hi& eyes and features distorted, his limbs agitated, or 
suddenly stretched out, his hands ckuched, and he sometimes 
lies in a lifeless miserable state ; at others violently screanu 
ing : — ^in such a distressing case, the first thing to be done, is 
completely to strip the infant, and carefully examine every 
psu't of his person, in order to ascertain whether the illness 
may arise from any accidental cause Then as quickly as 
possible put him into a warm bath^ as warm as the liand can 
easily bear; if he does not soon recover, some spirits of harts- 
horn may be added to the water. If the vessels of the neck 
appear full, and the stomach oppressed, a wetted feather 
should be forced into the upper part of the throat, so as if 
possible to produce vomiting. The warm bath in general af« 
fords alleviation, and therefore should always be resorted to 
\vithout delay, especially if the fit is attended widi paleness 
nnd chills ; but if the skin be burning hot, relief is sometimes 
obtaine^^ by sponging the face and neck with cold water and 
vinegar. 

579. When the fit is off, the A^<^d^s mouth should be ex. 
amined, and the gums lanced i%^ those teeth which appear 
the most advanced ; some opening medicine should be given ; 
and amber oil, or oil and hartskoni, nibbed over the back 
bone every six or eight hours. 

580. When a child has a severe inflammatory cold, an 
emetic should be given; its bowels k^t properly open; it 
should be put in a warm bath every night while the cold lasts, 
and should be rubbed with amber oil ovei* the sides of the 
ohest every six or eight hours. 
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681. The Croup. — The croup generally begins in a hoarse 
baiidng cough ; afterwards an alarming difficulty of breathinff 
comes on at night, and the breathing and cough are attendeS 
ii^ith a peculiar kind of sound; a great quantity of thick phlegm 
is collected, which can seldom be thrown off. As this is a 
very fatal complaint, and often very rapid in its progress, pro- 
per advice should be sought on the tirst appearance of it ; 
but when that cannot be had, if a child has discovered the 
slightest degree of the above symptoms, care should be taken 
to have warm water in the house, and a light burning. There 
should also be close at hand, a little of the very coarsest brown 
sugar, mixed with fresh butter. If the child wakes with hoarse* 
ness, cough, or difficulty of breathing, give a teaspoon full of 
this mixture; it will very possibly soften the throat, loosen 
the phlegm, and thus give relief; if so, it may be repeated 
through ihe night as often as occasion requires ; if it should 
occasion sickness, it will be all the better. It often has given 
immediate relief in a croupy cough and cold, which though 
not nearly so dangerous as the true croup, have sometimes 
been mistaken for it, and occasioned great distress and alarm 
to parents, especially if at a distance from medical advice. If 
these simple means should not afford relief, the child should be 
put into a warm bath, and after remaining in for at least ten 
minutes, should be rubbed perfectly dry, wrapped in flannel, 
and put to bed in a moderately warm room. If the butter* 
and sugar have not produced vomiting, or if evident relief has 
not been afforded, some medicine should be immediately given 
which will both vomit and purge. Calomel is the most ap^ 
proved and efficacious, but it is too hazardous to be reconu- 
mended in a work like this. An emetic of antimonial wine, 
and a dose of castor oil, if those medicines are within reach, 
may be ventured upon ; but, let it be repeated, only under the 
absolute impossibility of obtaining proper advice. If upon 
vomiting being produced, relief is obtained, it will not be ne- 
cessary to use any other powerful means ; but if this should 
not be the case, several leeches, and afterwards a blister, must 
be applied to the chest. While the disease lasts, if the child 
be not weaned, he should take nothing besides the breast; 
otherwise nothing more than liquids, such as barley water, 
apple or orange whey, milk and water, of toast and water ; as 
he recovers, the food must be of a more nourishing kind, bul 
given in small quantities, and often repeated ; arrowroot, sago^ 
milk thickened wtth binglass; and when all fever has ceased^ 
chicken broth or bi^ef tea. Great care must be taken to avoid 
cold and damp. 

I 
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. 682. There is a complaint very much resembling die croap, 
to which some children are liable during teething ; a crowins 
noise very much like that of croup co!nes on suddenly, and 
the child appears in danger of suffocation^ but the '*ough, if 
any> is npt hoarse^ and the breathing between whiles is free ; 
by these marks it may be distinguished from the regular croup. 
The best method to pursue in this case is, to watch the gums^ 
and lance them as required ; to open the bowels freely^ with 
sal polyckrest, or rhubarb and magnesia; to give Dalby'& 
carminative every four or five hours; and to rub the outside 
of the throat every six hours with oil of amber, or oil and 
hartshorn. 

' 583 Teething children are frequently liable to a disagree, 
able breaking out over the face ; a like circumstance some- 
times follows measles, or any other complaint of a lowering 
tendency. In either case proper attention must be paid to 
the general health ; but for an application to the part, nothing 
is more safe and efficacious than tripe liquor; it should be ob- 
tained from the tripe boilers, fresh and wai-m, as often as pos. 
sible ; this will be perhaps twice or three times a week ; what 
remains after the first using must be kept in a cool place, and 
a little made warm for use when required. The part affected 
i^ould be well washed at least every night and morning. 

584. The same application it is believed will be found use- 
ful in that very troublesome complaint called ringworms on 
the head ; the head must be kept closely shaved, and a cap 
of oiled silk worn. There are many remedies extolled for 
these troublesome complaints ; but some of them are confess, 
edly of a dangerous nature, and ought not to be trusted in 
unskilful hands ; and others, the composition of which is con. 
cealed, are probably at least as much so. If safe and simple 
means, of which cleanliness is one Of the most essential, do 
not succeed, it is better to seek regular advice. 

585. Chilblains. — To avoid them, be careful never to sit in 
wet shoes — never to come near the fire when very cold — ^to 
take plenty of exercise, and, if needful, to wear gloves and 
socks of oiled silk or wash leather. If they appear, let them 
be rubbed every night with soap liniment, or with a red onion 
cut in half, and sprinkled thickly with common salt If they 
break, let a thin plaster of the following ointment be applied 
once or twice a day. One ounce of deer's suet or hog's lard, 
one ounce of bees' wax, and half an ounce of oil of turpentine, 
Aielted and stirred well together. 

. 586. Worms, — To prevent them, avoid unwholesome food, 
«&peciaijy, in infancy a sloppy pap often given to children, 
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made by sopping bread in tea^ or hot vater, and gene- 
rally sweetening it most unmercifully; and for children, all 
sweet or sour trash, gingerbread, sugarplumbs, unripe fruits, 
&c. If a child is suspected of having worms^ give it six or 
eight common raisins every morning fasting; after some days, 
give it a dose of sal polychrest according to its age, and in 
three days another; or if it be preferred, castor oil or senna 
tea will answer the latter purpose. Tea made of rue, camo. 
jnile flowers, or worm jcrude, are beneficial ; but it is very dif- 
ficult to get children to take them in sufficient quantity, and 
with perseverance enough to do much good, i have heard 
the following recipe for the cure of worms strongly recom-^ 
mended, but never having tried it myself, can say but little 
-about it Twenty grains of worm seed, and twenty grains of 
rhubarb, well mixed in a tea-cup full of treacle ; a tablespoon 
full to be given every morning early and fasting; continue 
jSoT a week, then leave off a week, then go on again till al 
symptoms of worms have ceased. 

587. Measles, — When a child appears heavy, drowsy, $ind 
feverish, sneezes often, the eyes and nose run, and are red 
and inflamed, it may be supposed that he is sickening for the 
measles. The first thing to be done, is to clear out his sto- 
mach and bowels, by means of an emetic and purgative suited 
\o his age ; after which, he should be put into a warm bath, 
carefully dried, and kept in bed. It is necessary that he 
should be kept in one temperature, or degree of warmth, but 
it is not necessary or beneficial that that should be at all 
wanner than is agreeable to a person in health. In cold 
weather a small fire in the room may be desirable, but it 
would be improper when the weather is warm ; the light 
should be shaded from the eyes, f which are extremely ten. 
der,) but curtains should not be orawn round the bed. No 
solid food must be thought of, but plenty of warm drink 
. given, such as barley water, bran tea, orange or apple whey, 
grit gruel, &c. The measles appear at first on the breast, 
back, and forehead; they resemole flea bites, and are not 
raised above the skin ; they gradually spread over the whole 
skin, and about two days after they have so spread, begin to 
change to a brownish red^ which continues distinct during the 
third day; after that it gradually turns pale, and the skin 
becomes covered with branny scales, like fine oatmeal. Some* 
times there is a great degree of hoarseness,, cough, and diffi. 
culty of breathing, and generally considerable fever. . If the 
fever should be high, with tightness and pain in the forehead, 
and dryness of the throat, great relief is oilen aflbrded, by 
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drawing in the steam of hot water. The warm bath may bt 
frequently used^ at least every night ; and between whiles the- 
steam may be drawn in, as recommended for a sore throat 
If the cough and oppression of the chest are considerable, 
another iind more active purgative must be given, and a 
blister applied on the chest. It was formerly common to 
bleed in measles, but is very seldom practised now; tiiis 
is mentioned to guard you against applying leeches, unless 
'Considered absolutely necessary by a skilful medical uian. 
The measles of themselves tend very much to weaken the 
frame and impoveiish the blood, and this effect had not need 
be aggravated. When the eruption begins to decline, the 
skin should be sponged two or three times a day with warm 
milk and water, and two or three doses of physic should be 
given at the distance of every third or fourth morning. The 
food must now. be light, yet nourishing; milk, with isinglass 
or gum arable, puddings, and if there be little or no cough, 
beef tea, and a small quantity of meat. A mutton chop lightly 
broiled, or a slice out of a joint of roast mutton, is the best meat 
that can be given to an invalid. If the child be weak, as is 
almost always the case, it will be right to give him strength, 
ening medicines, (as mentioned in the list,) and a small quan. 
tity of port wine every day. To a child five years old and 
upwards, may be allowed a tablespoon full of wine, in which 
he should dip a bit of bread or biscuit. It does much more 
good so, than hastily drank off. A child recovering from ill. 
ness, will be greatly relieved and strengthened by being ire. 
quently sponged with cold water and vinegar. 

588. Ihe scarlet fever very much resembles the measles, 
and requires in ordinary cases much tJie same treatment. If 
the heat of the dun be very great, it may be frequently sponged 
with cold water and vinegar. If the throat is sore, it should 
be frequently gargled ; and il* the head is very much affected, 
a leech or two, according to the age of the child, may be ap. 
plied to each temple. The physicing and strengthening may 
be carried on the same as in the measles. These directions 
will suffice in slight attacks; where the disease appears vio- 
lent, the best medical advice ought to be obtained. 

589. Hooping cough, — For this disease, gentle emetics shonld 
be given frequently ; the bowels kept properly open ; the food 
should consist of milk and vegetables ; new fiannel should be 
constantly worn next the skin. Garlic ointment, or oil of 
amber, and spirits of hartshorn, should be rubbed every night 
and morning on the back bone, pit of the stomach, soles of 
the feet, and pdms of the hands. The child should not on 
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any account be exposed to a keen or damp air; but cliange o^ 
air 18 very beneficial, if it can be taken without exposure to 
cold. In the list at the end^ see cough drops, half a teaspoon 
full of which (more or less according to its age) may be given 
to a child once or twice a day, particularly at bed time, in a 
little barley water. Great relief has been obtamed in the 
hooping cough by the use of alum, though it does not deserve 
all that has been said of it ; with some children it produces 
decided, and almost immediately beneficial efiects, but with 
others it takes no effect at all. For those parents who choose 
to try it, the dose is a grain for each year of the child's age, 
to be given, finely powdered, with a little sugar, or barley 
water, three times a day. Much depends upon its being given 
Mith regularity and perseverance. 

590. Rickety children are pale, feverish, and bloated, weak 
in the joints, and disproportionately large in the head and 
belly. The too fi'equent cause of this complaint, is neglect 
of wholesome food, cleanliness, and good nursing. If such be 
the cause, the cure must be chiefly sought in an opposite 
course; a strengthening diet, the cold, or tepid (that is not 
quite cold) bath, with salt in the water, and dry rubbing of 
the whole body daily, and plenty of air and exercise. If this 
be not the cause, if the nurse is conscious that she has done 
her duty, and cannot account for the indisposition of her 
child, let her seek the advice of some able proiessional man. 

COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

591. GrueL — The best flavoured and most nourishing gruel, 
is made of grits ; half a pint of grits will make two quarts of 
^Tuel, and after being strained off, the grits may be boiled 
again, and will make one quart more. The saucepan should 
be kept particularly nice and clean. The first gruel will take 
about three quarters of an hour to boil, and the second ratlier 
longer; let it be well stirred to prevent its burning to the hot. 
torn of the saucepan. When strained off, let it be set by in a 
clean vessel, and in a cool place. Gruel should be made fresh 
every other day in cold weather, and every day when the 
weather is warm. This gruel, with a little salt, or if preferred, 
sugar and a little bit of butter, and eaten with toast, bread 
and butter, or dry biscuit, is all that ought to be allowed to 
lying-in women, lor the first four or five days. Those who 
insist upon living better generally suffer for it. 

592. If you have no grits in the house, or gruel is wanted 
very quickly, it may be made with oatmeal in the foll6wing 
^ay. ^»tir till very smooth, one4arge spoonful of oatmeal with 
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two of water, and pour it into a pint of water boiling on the 
fipe ; stir it well, and boil it quickly, but be carefiil that it does 
not boil over ; when it has boiled ten minutes, or a quarter of 
an hour, strain it off. 

593. Caudle may be made in the same manner, only that 
the oatmeal should be mixed with good, clear, mild beer, and 
stirred into the boiling water, with a small pinch of allspice 
linely ground; and when it has boiled long enough, add, to a 
quart of gruel, a tablespoon full of moist sugar, and a glass of 
giu, stirring it in well. 

594. Rice gruel may be made in the same manner ; or, as 
it is generally ordered when the bowels are very much relax, 
ed, and it is wished to check this tendency — when such is the 
case, it may be made with water only, ^as iiirected for oat. 
meal, par. 692.) a bit of cinnamon ana dried orange peel 
boiled in it, and when boiled enough, sweetened with loaf 
sugar, and a tablespoon full of brandy added to a pint of 
gruel. 

595. Flour caudle, — Set over a very clear fire, half a pint 
of new milk, with a bit of cinnamon, and about six good sized 
lumps of sugar ; rub very smooth two dessert.spoon full of the 
best Hour, adding to it by degrees half a pint of water ; the 
moment the milk boils, stir into it the flour and water, and 
let it simmer gently over a very clear slow fire for twenty 
minutes, carefully stirring it, or it will be apt to bum. This 
is a nourishing food, very good for weak bowels, and for in- 
fants; but if it is intended lor an infant, the cinnamon should 
in general be omitted. 

596 Barley gruel. — Wash four ounces of pearl barley ; boil 
it in two quarts of water with a stick of cinnamon, till it is re- 
duced to one quart ; strain, and then return it into the sauce, 
pan, with a pint of port wine and some loaf sugar, and stir it 
over the fire two or three minutes. This is a good method of 
administering port wine when it is ordered, for supporting the 
strength under alarming and exhausting disorders. It may 
be rewarmed as wanted. Here observe when wine or other 
cordials are ordered, those who nurse the sick person, should 
ask for exact directions as to the quantity to be given, and act 
accordingly. A little may be necessary when more wo^ld be 
injurious. On the other hand, do not be afiraid to give what 
a skilful medical man directs, though the quantity to you may 
seem excessive ; perhaps it is the* only chance of saving life. 
Doctors aiv. not apt to recommend the firee use of powerful 
cordials, unless they see an urgent necessity for so doing. 

597. Panada. — set on the fire a glass of white wine, with 
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an equal quantity of water, tliree or four lumps of sugat 
and a scrape of nutmeg, and lemon peel ; meanwhile grate a 
large tablespoon full of crumbs of bread, and the moment th* 
liquor boils, put the crumbs in, and let it boil as fast as it cail. 
When it appears well mixed and thickened, take it off. 

598. Or if wine be not proper, boil only water, lemon peel 
and sugar; add the crumbs of bread, and when nearly oone 
squeeze in the juice of an orange ; but let it all boil, for if any 
thing is added ai^r it is taken off the fire, the panada be. 
comes broken and watery. 

599. Arrowroot. — In purchasing this, be sure to get the 
best, though you pay a penny an ounce more for it For 
those who have weak bowels or stomach, it is of the greatest 
consequence that every thing be genuine. Arrowroot may be 
made with milk, or widi wine and water ; a large dessert-spoon 
full makes half a pint. It must be rubbed smooth with a very 
small quantity of cold milk (or water) at first, gradually in- 
creased to about two spoonfuls, and then stirred into the re. 
mainder while boiling ; when it boils up, a minute or two will 
do it If made with milk, it may be flavoured with cinnamon 
(NT nutmeg, aUd sweetened with fine moist, or loaf sugar, ac- 
cording to the state of the bowels; if they are confined, moist 
sugar is the best ; if relaxed, loaf sugar. If arrow root is to 
be made with wine, a glass of white wine, or a spoonful of 
brandy is the quantity for half, a pint Boil up sugar, water, 
wine, and nutmeg, as directed for panada, ana stir in the ar. 
row root, moilstened with a small quantity of cold water. 

600. Sago, — The berries should be soaked an hour in cold 
water, then pour that off, and add, to a large tablespoon full 
of sagOy a quart of water ; let it sunmer gently a long time, 
till the berries are quite tender, and it has become thick ; if 
wine is to be added, put the less water; when it has boiled 
away to a pint, add two glasses of white wine, and a little le- 
mon peel, or nutmeg and sugar. Boil all up together. 

601. Or boil the same quantity of sago very slowly in a 
quart of new milk, till reduced to about a pint, and sweeten. 
A person who is weak, should stir a spoonful or more of tliis 
into his tea or coffee, as milk. 

602. Beef tea. — Cut a pound of fleshy beef in thin slices. 
Simmer with a quart of water twenty minutes, after it has 
once boiled and been skimmed. 

603. Shank broth, or jelly, cheap and very nmirishing,-^ 
Soak twelve mutton shanks four hours, then brush and scour 
them very clean ; put them into a saucepan, with one pound 
of lean beef^ a crust of bread made very broi^n by toasting 
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and f if approved) an onion^ or any kind of herb for flavour * 
add iour quarts of water^ and let it simmer as i^^eutly as possi. 
ble for five hours, then strain it off. It will be a stiff jeiiy, 
and keep ^ood several days. 

604. Chicken broth. — In too many houses, the heiads and 
feet of chickens are thrown away, and the bones also as they 
come from the table. Perhaps it may not have occurred 
either to the mistress or the cook, that they would afford 
valuable nourishment to a poor sick neighbour. There ate 
many people in the world, good uatured but thoughtless; 
could they be brought to consider hov much good they 
might do, witliout a farthing's expeuF they would, reiy 
likely, gladly adopt any hints on the subject. Of every 
boiled chicken (and as we have elsewhere observed of ail 
boiled meat) the liquor should be saved ; the heads and feet, 
scalded clean, which will scarcely take a minute to do, and 
boiled with thje bones as they come from table, and a toast- 
ed crust of bread ; or the bones of roast chicken, with heada 
and feet, may be boiled in water, but the quantity of course 
must be smaller ; let it boil till the bones become white, then 
strain it off; there will be as much good nourishing broth as 
any sick person can take at two mealsj And who would think 
much of the trouble ? I iiave often seen such things throwo 
to the dogs, by persons who were aflerwards brought into 
such circumstances, as gladly to accept a bason of broth 
made from them. 

605. Of broth in ^neral, — A pound of lean meat, will 
make about a quart of broth, not more. If two or three 
kinds of meat are u^d, the broth is more nourishing, and 
better flavoured ; and little trimming bits of beef, veal, and 
mutton, may often be got at the butcher's very cheap. The 
proportion of water will be three pints to each potiad of meat, 
to be boiled till reduced to a quart, or rather less. The meat 
will then be good for eating, and the broth fit to strain off; 
an onion, if approved, gives a pleasant flavour, and is never 
improper. The gristly parts of an animal, such as knuckle 
and breast of veal, shanks of mutton, &c. afford the most 
strengthening broth, but not so rich flavoured as that which 
is made from lean meat, especially from the loin of the ani- 
mal. It is very well if you can, to have part of both. 

606. It is generally directed to let broth stand till cold, hi 
order to clearing it of fat; but I thmk broth is never so nice 
as when fresh made ; and the fat may be nearly all removed 
with a spoon, or if any should remain, lay at top a piece of 
blotting paper» it will draw it all up. 
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6 '7. A very nourishing broth against any kind of Di^eak* 
ness, especially after lying.in, or for elderly people who have 
weakness in the back, may be made, from two pounds of loin 
of mutton, (the fat taken offj boiled with a large handful of 
chervil, in two quarts of water, till reduced to one. 

608. Very nourishing broth may be made of fish of almost 
any kind, the more thick skinned and glutinous the better. 
The following is an excellent broth : Half a pound of small 
t^els or grigs ; set them on with three pints of water, an onion, 
a few pepper corns, and some parsley ; let it simmer till the 
^Is are broken, and the. liquor reduced to one half; then add 
salt, and strain it. Some people like a spoonful of vinegar 
added ; and if the bowels be not disordered, there is no objec. 
tion to it 

609. Calved feet broth, — Boil two feet in three quarts ot 
water till reduced one half, strain it and set it by; when cold, 
take off the fat, and when it is to be used, put a large teacup 
full of the jelly into a saucepan, with half a glass of mountain, 
raisin, or cowslip wine, and a little nutmeg and sugar; when 
it nearly boils, have ready the yolk of an egg finely beat; stir 
to it by degrees a little of the jelly, tfien stir it in altogether, 
out do not let it boil. This is less troublesome and expen. 
sive than calves-foot jelly, and quite as nomishing. 

610. Meat panada, — Sometimes it is requisite to give ani. 
mal nutriment in a more soHd form than that of broth or jelly, 
when the person has not an appetite for meat ; when that is the 
case^ it may be managed in the following manner : Take the 
white meat of chicken, or rabbit, partly, but not thoroughly 
boiled, perfectly clear it from skin, shred it as fine as powder, 
or if you have a marble mortar, beat it to a paste with a little 
of the liquor it was boiled in ; put a dust of salt and nutmeg, 
and a little scrape of lemon.peel, simmer it gently a few mi. 
nutes, with as much of the liquor as will bring it to the thick, 
ness of gruel. Roast veal, mutton, or beef, may be shred and 
warmed in the same manner, with a little of the gravy from 
the dish, provided there be no butter in it ; but the white meatti 
are most easily shred. Or it is a very good way, when a sick 
person cannot take solid meat, and yet wants nourishment, to 
lay two or three sippets of toasted bread in the dish with a 
roast joint of meat, and as the gravy runs, to let it drip on 
them till thoroughly moistened. 

611. Gloucester jelly, — Rice, sago, pearl barley, erinpfo root, 
and hartshorn shavings, of each one ounce ; simmer m three 
Dints of water till reduced to one, then strain it; when cold it 
will be a stiff jelly, a spoonful or more of which may be given 

i3 
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(liflBolved io tea, milk, or broth; or if wioe be allowed, trana 
a tablespoon full or two of the jelly with a lamp of sugar, awi 
add to it a tablespoon full of wine. 

612. White calves* feet jelly, — Bake two calves' feet, with a 
quart of new milk and a quart of water, in ajar closely co- 
vered; three hours and a half; when cold remove the fat ; it 
may be flavoured with lemon peel or cinnamon : and if it b 
to be eaten cold, may be sweetened with loaf sugar when it 
comes out of the oven; but if it is to be rewarmed when 
eaten, it had better be sweetened at the time. Sheep's trotters 
may be done in the same way. 

613. Isinglass jelly, to keep in the house, and stir in broth, 
tea, &c. as par. 61 1. Boil one ounce of isinglass shavings 
and a brown crust of bread in a quart of water, till reduced 
to a pmt; then strain it through muslin and set it by. 

614. — Isinglass with milk, — Boil one ounce of isinglass anq 
a bit of cinnamon in half a pint of water nearly half an hour, 
tlien mix to it a pint of new milk and some loaf sugar ; let it 
boil up once, and strain it off. It may be eaten either warm 
or cold. 

615. Groundjrice milk, — Set a pint of milk on the Are, with 
a bit of cinnamon, lemon peel, or nutmeg ; rub smooth a 
tablespoon full of rice, with as much cold milk as is necessary, 
and wh^ the other milk boils, stir it in, and let it boil a few 
ininutes; when nearly done, sweeten it 

616. Eggs are very nourishing, as well as light, and arr 
often recommended when solid meat is not allowed ; they are 
most wholesome raw, and may be eaten in various ways. Beat 
up fine with a little moist sugar, and stirred into a wine glass 
ot spiiiiff water; in this way they are very serviceable for « 
.cold ana hoarseness. 

617. Or two eggs beat up witli sugar and nutmeg, aud 
stirred gradually into half a pint of boiling milk. 

618. Or the yolk and wlute beat up separatdy, and then 
mixed with half a glass of white wine, and half a glass of warm 
water. If dressed at all, they should be very Tightly boiled 
or poached, and the yolks only eaten by sick persons^ 

619. A light padding is sometimes allowed in sickness, or 
lying.iB, when meat would not be proper; and as it is not 
every sick nurse who has a notion of making a light delicate 
pudding to suit the sickly palate and tender stomach, it may 
te of use hare to give a few directions on the subject. 

680. Bread pudding.^'A piece of crumb of bread about the 
iiie of a duck's e^g, crumbled into as much boiling milk as 
will just soak it; wli^le boiling hot, stir it gradually on to w 
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egg wliich has been finely beaten ; add a Kttle sugar and nuu 
meg ; put it into a small teacup previously buttei'ed^ whicli 
let it exactly fill; tie it over ivitii a nice clean cloth buttered; 
(not floured J put it into a saucepan of water fast boilings and 
let it boil twenty.fi ve minutes. A pudding wrtli two or three 
eggs will take jjro'portlonably longer to boil. 

621. Batter puading, — Beat an e^^ very fine; mix to it one 
tablespoon full of flour thoroughly smooUi, and then a table^ 
spoon full or ratlier more of milk, a very small pinch of salt 
and diist of nutmeg ; butter your very small teacup and cloth^ 
as above, and boil it half an hour. 

622. GrounfLrice pudding. — Half a pint of milk, a small 
tablespoon full of rice; niix the rice smooth with a small 
quantity of the milk cold, and stir it into the rest boiling ; by 
die time it thickens, have ready two eggs finely beaten, gra. 
dually mix to them the rice milk, and sweeten ; butter a dish; 
put it in, grate a little nutmeg over, and bake about twenty 
minutes. ' 

623. Sago pudding, — Boil a large spoonful of sago in half 
a pint of milk till tender, tlien add two eggs, sugar, and nuti 
meg as above, and bake it slowly : it will take nearly three 
rjuarters of an hour. 

624. In general it may be observed, that in flour pudding^, 
tlie eggs should be perfectly mixed with the flour before any 
milk is added; but with rice, bread, or other puddings in 
which the milk is boiled, tlie best way to prevent tlie eggs 
curdling, is to mix them gradually with the milk boiling hot, 
and put it immediately in tlie oven. Many |:«ople leave tlie 
bread and milk, or rice milk, to become cold, And then adv 
the eggs ; this is more trouble, and does nbt answer so well. 
A laurel or peach leaf boiled in tlie milk gives a p'9«fiant fla*. 
vour. 

625. Drinks for persons in fevers, — Toa:st and water, — Toast 
slowly a piece of ur^ad till very brown and hard, but do not 
sufler it to catch fiif, or be^me at all black ; plunge it in .^ 
jug of cold water (not pour tlie water over the toast) and 
cover it up. 

626. Barley water. — Wasfe a handful of common barley, 
and simmer gently in three pints of wafer till reduced to u 
quart ; or, boil one ounce of pearl barley in n little water two 
or three minutes to cleanse it; then pour ofiT tlie water, put n 
iiuait of fresh water, and let ]t simmer an hour. It may be 
swt'etened and flavoured with cinnamon^ or lemon peel WT 
H^'reeable. If tlie bowels be confined, let it be sweet^ie< 
«ith honey, or lioil in it a few raksins, or figs. If thefieuBoi 
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have a stranguary or difficulty of aiaking water, dissolve in it 
some gum arable. 11' it is desired to promote perspiration, 
rub a drachm of powdered iiiU'e with a Uttle i)owdercd sugar 
or honey, tlien mix a little of the boiliug barley water to it, 
and go ou by little and little, adding a pint. A teacup full 
of this may be taken wai'm three or four times a day. If i'or 
a diild, the quantity must be lessened. This is particularly 
proper in cases of sore tltroat 

627. Currant drink, — To a pint of fresli.gathered currants 
(stripped) put a pint of water; let them boil together ten mi. 
nutes or a quai'ter of an hour, then strain, and sweeten to 
taste; a few raspberries, added, give a pleasant flavour. The 
same may be produced in winter, by simmering two table- 
spoons full of currant jelly in half a pint of water. 

628. Raspberry vinegar, — Put a quart of raspberries and a 
quart of the best vinegai* into a china bason; let them stand 
a day, then strain off tlie liquor on to a quart more raspber- 
ries ; do not squeeze, but di'ain tlie pulp as dry as you can ; 
and to pi-event waste of juice, it may be well to wet your 
straining cloth with vinegar; the day following repeat this 
process on another quart of raspberries. Having stood a day 
and been again drained off, the liquor is to be simmered, in an 
unglazed earthen pipkin or stone jai*, with one pound of 
fine loaf sugar to each pint of Dquor; let it simmer about a 
quarter of an hour; when cold bottle and closely cork it Be 

. careful tliat tlux)ugh tlie whole process no metal or glazed 
earthen vessel is used. Some people put all the raspberries 
at once, and let it stand tliree days, which perhaps answers as 
well. A tablespoon full of this liquor in a glass of water, 
makes a most refreshing drink for sick pei-sons^ and is parti, 
cularly serviceable in complaints of the chest 

629. Ajpple Water, — Cut two large ajiples in slices, and 
pour a quart of boiling water over them; strain in two or 
three hours> and sweeten to taste ; or, boil tJie apples in three 
pints of water till reduced to a quart 

630. Orange or lemon drink, — Squeeze the juice of four 
oranges oi* lemons; lince tlie pulp and rind in half a pint of 
bolUiig water; sim^ler another half pint of water with eight or 
ten lumpsof sugar till thoroughly dissolved and mixed; when 
all are cold, mix them well togeUier, and strain through mus- 
iiu oi* Haniicl. 

631. Mucileige of gum Mrabic, — One ounce of gum arabic 
111 powder^ Hiix well witli two tables|ioons lull of lioney ; sljave 
a (ittle rind of lemin; clean off the white pith, and cut the 
hmon itt slices into a jug, then stii (;n it, by degrees a piot 
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And a balf of boiling wator. This is particularly good in any 
complaint tbat affects the chesty as cough^ consumption^ mea. 
dee, &:c. 

632. Bran tea is made by boiling a large handful of bran 
in a quart of water till it thickens ; then strain it off and 
sweeten. The gvtm, honey^ and lemon, may he added as 
above. It is useful in the same complaints. / 

633. Tea made of balm, mint, sage, marigolds, or cowslips, 
is ofben found refre^ing. Balm tea is most cooling ; mint tne 
most comforting to the bowels ; sage,« or marigold, most re- 
viving; and cowslip tea has rather a composing tendency. 
To have them nice, they should be made fresh and fresh. 

634. Camamiie tea is often rendered nauseous by suffering 
it to remain far too long on the flowers; after ten minutes, or 
even less, no iarther good properties are extracted from the 
flowers, only a nauseous bitter. Half a handful of flowers 
will make a quart of tea sufficiently strong for any purpose. 
If a person who takes camomile tea to strengthen the sto- 
mach, finds a lowness and sinking, six or eight cloves may 
be added. 

635. Imperial drink, — Cream of tartar and loaf sugar, of 
each half an ounce ; the outer rind of lemon, either fresh or 
dried ; pour over a quart of boiling water. When cold strain 
it off. 

636. Soda water, — Dissolve, in a large glas9 containing a 
wine glass full of water, a small teaspoon full of carbonate of 
soda ; squeeze into it the juice of leihon, or Seville orange, 
and drink it off quickly while it hisses ; if fresh fruit cannot 
be had, citric> or tartaric acid (which may be had at the drug, 
gisf s) will answer the purpose. Dissolve in another glass half 
a teaspoon full of either of these acids, pour it into the soda, 
and drink it off instantly. It may be taken every three or 
four hours while feverish thirst continues. It is a very proper 
drink in the measles ; but the quantity must be reduced ac- 
cording to the age of the child. 

637. lAnseed tea, — Boil two tablespoons full of the seeds 
in three pints of water till reduced to a quart; then strain it 
off; it may be sweetened with Spanish liquorice, or if preferred, 
sweetened with honey, and made e^arp with lemon juice or 
vinegar. 

gSs. Liquorice roots and marsh mallow roots, of each two 

• Sage /*«.— A gentleman farmer in this couxj^ who liTtd to np- 
warda of ninety years of ajce in uninterrupted healtli, never throu^ 
his whole life diaiik any other tea than tiiat of sage. 
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ounces; boil in three pints of water till reduced to a ^uartj 
strain it, and let it stand to settle ; then pour it off clear from 
the grounds. These two last are good drinks in coughs and 
complaints of ikhe lungs. A teacup fi^U may be taken three 
or four times a day. 
• 639. Whey.-r-Cheese whey is a very wholesome drink ; so 
also is buttermilk, especially in the spring time when the cows 
have good fresh herbage. 

640. WhiU wine whey, — Put half a pint of new milk on the 
fire ; the moi&ent it boils, pour into it as much white wine as 
will turn it; cowslip wine is the best if it can be had; let it 
boil up, then stand the saucepan aside till the curd settles, 
and do not stir it; then pour off the whey, and add to it half 
a pint of boiling water, and sweeten with loaf sugar. If skim 
milk is used, no water need be added, but the wine should not 
€icceed a wine glass full. 

641. Whey made with vinegar, orange, lemon, apple, or 
honey, answers every purpose of producing perspiration, and 
is not heating like that which is made of wine. There are 
two ways of making it; the second is preferable. 1. Slice 
an orange, lemon, or apple into a pint of milk and water, and 
boil till it is clear ; then sweeten and strain it. Or, 2. Turn 
half a pint (or rather less) of boiling pilk, with as much vine, 
gar, orange, or lemon juice, as will make it quite clear ; then 
mix with it as much boiling water as will bring it to a pleasant 
sharp acid taste, and add a lump or two of sugar. 

642. Honey, or treacle posset, — Into half a pint of boiling 
milk, or milk and water, stir a large tablespoon full of honey, 
or treacle ; let it boil up quickly, then stand it aside £or the 
curd to settle, and when it has done so, strain it off. 

643. Mustard whey. — To a pint of boiling milk, add an 
ounce and a half of bruised mustard se-ed ; boil it till the curd 
completely separates ; then strain it off to a pint of boiling 
water, sweeten, and boil it up once. Thb is particularly good 
for old, people labouring under cold, rheumatism, palsy, or 
dropsy. It is also sometimes reconunended in low • fevers. 
The dose is a teacup full four or five times a day. 

644. Essence of nuilt, for a cough or hoarsenets. — ^Two 
quarts of the very- strongest sweet. w<Nt> set over a slow fire 
in a vei7 clean tin saucepan, with the lid on till it boik ; then 
take off the hd, and stir it frequently, not taking off the scum, 
but stirring it down. When it has become so thick a syrup 
aa with difficulty to drop from the spoon, it is done j wbeii 
cold put it into bottles and cork it tight. Take two tea 
•poons full twice a day, and the last thing at night 
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' 6ffi. VeaHable syrup for the same purpose, — Boil two tahle^< 
sfiOQiis foil of liiiseed in a pint of soft vater, till reduced to 
ooe half; strain it, and ada one pint of lemon juice/}^ and 
three pounds of the coarsest brown sugar. Let it simmer al. 
together over a slow fire, for upv^ards of two hours, skimming 
it as the scum rises. This is supposed to be Godbold's cele- 
brated and very expensive syrup. Whether or not it is so, it 
iB has been found very successful hi relieving hoarseness or 
husky cough. 

646. For a dry tickling cough,-^One oonce of spermaceti 
in powder, one tablespoon full of honey, a tablespoon full of 
simple peppermint water, and the yolk of a new laid egg ; beat 
it up together, and take a spoonful often. 

647. Honey and vinegar simmered together, have often been 
found beneficial in an asthmatic cough. . Or the following : 

648. Sugar candy bruised, oil of sweet almonds, and lemon 
juice mixed together. 

649 Gargles. — If a softening gargle be wanted, aa is the 
case when in a sore throat the person finds a quantity of 
phlegm collected which he cannot throw lip, the following may 
he used. Take an ounce of marsh mallow roots, and three 
or four Turkey figs, boil them in a quart of milk and water 
till nearly half reduced ; then strain the liauor on a tablespoon 
full of honey, and add half an ounce of volatile sal ammoniac; 

6d0. If a sharp scouring gargle be wanted, and one that 
shall brace the throat and palate, the following is recom^ 
mended : Take a handful of sage leaves, and a handful of 
red rose leaves; pour over them a pint of boiling water; in 
half an hour pour it off, and stir in two spoonfuls of honey; 
and half a pint of vinegar. Spirits of vitriol would answer 
the purpose of the vinegar, perhaps rather better, and conu) 
cheaper; but it is a dangerous druje: ,to stand about, and I 
have all along been very cautious of recommending any thing 
of the kind; if however you choose to have it, take great care 
of it ; set it out of the reach of your children, and put as 
much in the gargle as will make it pleasandy sharp. 

651. Or this is a verv good gargle; Bran tea, sweetened 
«rith honey, a pint, tincture of myrrh one ounce. 

MEDICINE. 

632. Here let me caution you against purchasing medicines^ 
at little chandler's shops, or obtaining them of any pei^>iL 

* I^emons are in general veiy expensive ; and the same ptff\mif 
vuijr b« answered by- using good while-wme nnegar. ' 
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.who 18 not thoroughly acquainted with their nature and pro. 
pertieg; this can only be expected of regular druggists, and 
to such it is always best to apply. Medicine kept in small 
ijuantities loses its virtue and becomes pernicious ; and shop, 
keepers who deal in many other things, and keep a few medi. 
ciues over an4 above, are apt not to be so careful in properly 
marking and keeping them separate, as those whose r^ular 
business it is, and who have nothing else to attehd to. 

653. Be careful also never to take medicine without being 
correctly informed as to the proper dose« If a person tells 
you that such a drug is a certain cure for any complaint 
under which you may be labouring, and advises you to get a 
pennyworth, or two pennyworth of it, you may generally 
conclude that one who prescribes so vaguely is too rash and 
ignorant to be trusted. A pennyworth is no rule at all ; some 
druggists sell as much again for a penny as others ; and seri- 
ous mischief may arise from taking an improper dose, even of 
a valuable and suitable medicine. 

LAXATIYE MEDICINES. 

654. Castor oil.-—ln purchasing this, always ask for cold 
draum. The dose of this, for a child, is from half a teaspoon, 
full to a dessert.spoon full ; for a grown person, from a dessert- 
spoon to two tablespoons AiU. 

655. Senna tea, — On half an ounce of senna and one ounce 
of figs, tamarinds, or raisins, pour a pint of boiling water; let 
it stand for four or five hours, then strain it ofi*; a small tea. 
cup full may be taken every hour till it operate^ ; or the same 
ingredients may be boiled in a pint and a half of water, till 
reduced to a pint, and then strained off; in this case a smaller 
dose will suffice. 

6^. Salts. — Epsom, Glauber, or Cheltenham salts. — As 
many fatal mistakes have occurred by persons taking spirits of 
salt, oxalic acid, or other poisonous drugs, supposing them to 
be the safe apd proper medicinal salt% here is a simple test by 
which to try them. Before you wet the salts, take a small 
pinch and throw it in the fire; if it is. the proper thing, it will 
dissolve like snow; but if you see it spirtle, and send up a 
blue flame (like a match] you may be sure it is something 
amiss. Another thing by which you may ascertain, is this; 
saltd (such as you ought to take) have a bitter and soapy 
taste ; but the poisonous salts have a sharp acid burning taste. 
The best way of taking salts is, to dissolve an ounce in a pint 
of water, and take a wine glass full every morning, if that be 
the design^ or every half hour till it operates. 
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657. Rhubarb and magnesia. — For a grown { erson ; a large 
teaspoon full of magnesia, and as much rhubarb as will lie on 
a sixpence ; to be mixed in a glass of cold water, or simple 
peppermint water. The best way of mixing it is, to lay the 
powder at top of the liquid, let it stand till it has all settled^ 
and then stir it up. 

658. Sal polychrest and rhubarb make a very good ]axa« 
live medicine for children who are weak in the stomach and 
bowels. Take one drachm of sal polychrest, and two scru^c 
pies of rhubarb in powder ; mix them, and make into twelve^' 
powders, one or two to be taken daily. This is the dose for a 
child about five years old. 

659. Opening electuary, — A very useful family . medicine^ 
particularly good for those who are troubled with asthma or 
rheumatism. One ounce of senna powder, half an ounce of 
flour sulphur, two drachms of powdered ginger, half a drachm 
of saffron powder, four ounces of honey. The size of a nut- 
meg to be taken night and morning. 

66b. Another electuary, — Equal parts of sulphur and crem 
of tartar mixed up with treacle. If an equal part of magne- 
sia be added^ it forms the electuary recommended for the 
piles. 

661. Laxative syrup. — Take one ounce of senna leaves, 
and having carefully picked out every bit of stalk, pour over 
them one pint of boiling water ; let this boil till one half remains, 
then pour the whole into a china bason, and covering it up, 
set it aside for twenty .four hours; strain it off through a 
linen rag, and adding four ounces of treacle, put it over a fire 
till it becomes so much heated as to be thoroughly mixed to. 
gether. When cold, cork it up for use, and keep it in a cool 
place. This syrup is chiefly intended for children; the dose 
may be from a teaspoon full to a tablespoon full, according to 
the age and strength of the child; if not active enough, pow- 
dered jalap may be added. 

662. Calomel powder. — Of calomel four grains, of jalap 
twelve grains, oi ginger four grains. This is a dose for a 
grown person ; for a child it must be proportionably lessened. 
It must be taken in jelly, honey, treacle, or sugar ; not in any 
liquid; and during its operation all cold must be avoided. 
This medicine is good for indigestion, and irregularity of the 
bile. 

6Cf3. Electuary for the rheumatism, communicated by an 
eminent surgeon for the benefit of his poor neighboui's. Pow. 
dered gum guaiacum eight grains, flour sulphur two dracliuis, 
powdered rhubarb fifteen grains, crem of tartar one drachm^ 
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powdered ginger thirty grains, nutmeg eight grains. To he 
tnade into an electuary with two ounees of clarified honey ; a 
teaspoon full to be taken night and morning. 

664. Emetics, — Ipecacuanha powder ; dose for a grown per. 
son fifteen or twenty grains, to be taken in sugar and warm 
water ; for a child, from three to fifteen grains. Ipecacuanha 
wine ; two tablespoons full at first, and another in ten minutes, 
if the first have not operated ; for a child, from two teaspoons 
full to a tablespoon full, (according to its age,) every quarter 
of an hour, till vomiting takes place. 

665. Antimonial wine is ft good emetic, but not so safe with- 
out the advice of a regular doctor. 

666. Flower of mustard will act as an emetic; see par. 
502. 

667. Camomile tea, also, when the stomach is in a state to 
require it; see par. 501, 502. 

668. Cough drops, recommended by an eminent medical 
man for hooping cough, and for coughs in general, when not 
attended with any great degree of fever. Oxymel of squills, 
paregoric elixir, antimonial wine, and sal volatile, in equal 
parts. The dose for a. grown person is two small teaspoons 
full at going to bed, and one teaspoon full twice a day be. 
sides ; for cmldren according to their age. 

669. Syrup for cough and soreness of stomach, chiefly used 
"or infants. Syrup of white poppies, oil of sweet almonds, of 
each one ounce, antimonial wine one drachm. It may be 
made with syrup of violets instead of syrup of poppies; and, 
unless the child is very restless, will answer quite as well. 
The dose is from a teaspoon full to a dessert-spoon full, (ac- 
cording to the child's age,) two or three times a day. 

670. White emulsion, for cough and soreness of stomach. 
Six ounces (that is twelve tablespoons full) of boiling water, 
sweetened with loaf sugar ; when cold, put it in a large phial, 
and add two ounces of oil of sweet almonds, and as much sal 
volatile as will cause the oil to mix with the water, so thai 
when you shake the bottle, you will no longer see the oil, but 
the whole will appear white like milk. A tablespoon full of 
this may be taken frequently. If the cough is very trouble. 
«ome, or the stomach very sore, half an ounce of tincture of 
tolu may be added, or half an ounce of paregoric elixir ; but 
not if the person is feverish. 

671. Strengthening medicines, — Bark may be prepared foi 
use either by boiling, or pouring boiling water over it, in the 
following wavs: An ounce of bark (bruised] boiled in a piut 
and a half of water, till reduced to a pint J then strain off^ mu.* 
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add a teaspoon full of weak spirits of vitriol ; or, take one 
ounce of bai*k in powder, and one ounce of tincture of m^rrli; 
pour on them a pint of boiling water ; let them stand in a 
l)ottle two or three days, frequently shaking it ; after this it 
may be taken ; pour off tlie liquor clear from the sediment, 
anil take a wine glass full twice a day. This is a good me- 
dicine for children after measles, or any other lowering dis- 
ease ; the quantity of course must be reduced according to 
fJieir age. For a child of six or seven years old, a table. 
sj)oon full will be a proper dose. 

672. For a weak stomach and want of appetite. One 
ounce of camomile flowers, half an ounce <tf dried Seville 
orange or lemon peel, (that is, the yellow rind quite free 
from the inner white ;) pour on diem a quart of boiling water, 
and take a wine glass full tlie first thing in the morning, and 
twice in tlie day beside. 

673. Another, — For nervous weakness and lowness of spi- 
rits. One ounce of red rose leaves dried, two drachms of gen- 
tian roots, and two drachms of orange peel (as above) cut in 
small pieces ; pour over them a quart of boiling water ; let it 
stand two or tliree hours, then strain off, and add a teaspoon 
full of weak spirits of vitriol. A glass of this may be taken 
twice or tlirice a dav. 

OUTWARD APPLICATIONS. 

674. Poultices, — When there is any inflammation, the best 
poultice tliat can be made is of bread and water; they should 
be eitlier boiled together, or boiling water poured over the 
bread, (just as much as tlie bread will suck up,) then covered 
up close, till it is cool enough to apply. 

675. Bread and milk poultice may be made just in the 
same manner; it is sometimes preferred when there is not 
much inflammation, but a slow gathering of matter which 
requires to be drawn to a head. A bit of fresh lard, or a tea- 
s|K>on full of olive oil may be added to it. 

676. Thei-e is no good purpose of a bread and milk poul. 
tice, tliat is not better answered by the old fashioned bread 
and butter poultice, (mentioned par. 541.) and it will often 
succeed in cleansing and healing a sore, when several otlier 
poultices and applications have been tried in vain. This poul- 
tice is particularly useful for a sore that has been long kept 
open, owing to the blood being in a poor state.* 

677. Linseed poultice is sometimes made, by first making 
a bread and milk, or bread and water poultice rather too thni, 
and then iOirrioir in as mud* linseed powder as will bring it tu 
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a proper stifTaess; or by gradual! j stirring boiling water to 
the powder till it is of a proper consistence : this way rather 
more of the powder will be required. Or it may be made by 
setting on a dessert-spoon full of linseed (not ground) in three 

Quarters of a pint or water ; let it more than half boil away, 
icn put in a large piece of crumb of breads and let it boil a 
minute or two till quite swollen and soft; then beat it up to. 
gether, and apply warm. I 

678. A roasted onion is a very good poultice, or an onioa 
boiled in a very small quantity of water or milk ; when quite 
soi% crumble in as much bread as will soak up tiie liquid^ and 
beat it all up together. 

679. A Jig poultice, — Get the finest Turkey figs ; according 
to tiie size of the poultice required, bcil one, two, or more, in 
new milk ; when tiiey have become very tender, and the milk 
has nearly boiled away, pour off what remains, and with tiiat 
well wash the sore ; beat up tiie figs, and lay them on as wai'm 
as can be borne. This must be renewed morning and even, 
ing ; so indeed should all |K)ultices. 

680. Lily root poultice, — Take five or six cloves of the root 
of tiie large white garden lily, or more if a very large poultice 
is requii'ed; shred them very small, and boil them in water; 
when tender, crumble in bread enough for the poultice. 

681. Poultice for a bad bi*east; see par. 557. 

682. Vinegar and oatmeal poultice for a sprain need not be 
boiled, only mixed smoothly together. It should be large. 

683. The inflammation arising from a sprain, b often abat- 
ed, and the pain relieved, by bathing the part frequently with 
bj)irits of aether. 

684. Fomentations may be made by boiling the herbs di. 
rccted, straining them off, and wringing out flannels or clotiis 
in the liquor in which they were boiled, and applying tliem 
hot to tiie part in pain. For example, take two ounces of 
white poppy heads, and t>vo ounces of camomile flowers — or 
feverfew— or wormwood tops — or one ounce of elder flowers ; 
boil them in three pints of water till reduced to a quart 
I'his is a good application for any violent paui; great cai-e 
must be taken to avoid cold. 

685. The same end may be answei'ed, by filling two flannel 
bags with tiie herbs; have a saucepan of boiling water on tiie 
liob; wring out one bag and apply ; leave the otiier in ; when 
(lie first bag begins to chill, change tiiem, and so go on till 
i!)e pain is relieved ; tiien have ready a piece of dr^- flannel, 
t'.i apply instead, to prevent cold being taken. 

68ii. Oil and ointment for bruises, — Take of campmile Sow- 
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ers, lavender, and southernwood tops^ of each three handfuls, 
wonni^ood, red sage, and rosemary tops, of each two hand, 
fuls ; red rose-buds, one handful, shred all very fine. Put 
the ingredients in a new stone pipkin, with a quart of best 
salad oil. Let them stand two months or more, stirring them 
often. Then boil it up in the same vessel. Let it boil a 
quarter of an hour, then add a quarter of a pint of the best 
French brandy. Boil it up agam, strain it off through a 
sieve, and it will be fit for use. The ointment is to be made 
by adding some lard to the ingredients after the oil is strain, 
ed off. Let it simmer about ten minutes, then strain clear 
into gallipots. 

687. Liniment for bum or scald ; see par. 545. 

688. Ointment for the piles; see par. 521. 

689. Ointment for chilblains ; see par. 585. 

690. Mixture for the thrush ; see par. 563. 

691. To prepare colewort (or young cabbage plant) leaves, 
for dressing a blister. Choose fine, young, quick grown leaves ; 
with a small knife draw off the strings from the backs; roll 
them two or three times with the rolling pin till quite smooth ; 
then hold them, one by one, before the fire, till the steam 
draws out, and the leaf looks moist, and of a bright green all 
over; as you do each leaf, shut it up close in your left hand, 
and so go on till you have done them all ; keep them still in 
your leiit hand while you remove the blister, then spread them 
over the part ; take care that every part of the sore be cover. 
ed ; then spread a fine linen rag, and as long as the blister 
discharges freely, put a soft thick napkin also. Let this dres. 
sing be renewed twice a day till the place is quite healed, and 
no ointment whatever applied, I have dressed scores of blis. 
ters, and never knew one, thus managed from the first to the 
last, that did not heal favourably. If the skin should become 
stiff and harsh, a little sallad oil may be applied with a fea. 
ther, or rubbed gently in with the tip of the finger. 

692. If a blister (or any other case in which a dressing of 
colewort leaves is ordered) should appear inflamed, the leaves 
of the welLknown herb plantain (the seeds of which are got 
for canary and other birds) may be prepared and applied in 
the same manner. 

693. Eye water, — Those who have any weakness or com. 
plaint in me eyes, should carefully avoid tampering with them, 
and either taking to glasses, or using medicinal washes at the 
recommendation of ignorant people. The following may be 
used without injury, and may in some slight cases afford re. 
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Iif^f ; but uo great benefit is to be expected from them. Breast 
tmlk frequently milked into the eye from the nipple; rose 
water, or elder flower water; weak green tea, or camomile 
tea, or rosemary tea. 

694. Injections. — A common injection, from half a pint, t) 
a pint of diia gruel, or warm milk and water ; a piece of hog-'i 
lard, or two tablespoons full of oil, and the same of common 
salt or coarse brown sugar. If this be not considered sufii. 
ciently opening, instead of the oil or lard, two or three table, 
spoons full of castor oil ; and instead of the common salt, one 
ounce of Epsom salts may be used ; for children, a smaller 
quantity of all the ingredients will sufBte; and when children 
have long suffered from sluggishness and irregularity of the 
bowels, and various powerful medicines have failed to set them 
to rights, this common injection, repeated about three times, 
at the distance of one or two days, has been found to clear 
tiie bowels, and bring them into proper and regular action. 

695. Sometimes in cases of extreme relaxation of the bowels, 
an injection of starch and laudanum is ordered ; a quarter of 
a pint of thin starch, moderately warm, and from twenty to 
sixty droit: of laudanum may be used. 

096. lu some cases of extreme weakness, or inability to 
swallow through quinsey, or other complaints of the throat, 
lii'e has been sustained for a considerable time by means of 
injections of beef tea or other nourishing liquids; but in all 
such cases, whatever is necessary should be done under the 
direction of profescdonal skilly and let those directions be im. 
plicitly followed. 
Embrocations, or powerful outward applications, to be rub. 
bed on certain parts of the body, with a view to their pe- 
netrating and relieving some inward complaint. 
. 697. For a sore throat, — Olive oil one ounce, spirits of 
hartshorn half an ounce, or if the skin will bear it, equal parts 
of each. 

698. For the hoeping cough, — Oil of amber and spirits of 
hartshorn, of each half an ounce, volatile sal ammoniac five 
grains. . This is very po^^erful, and for very young children, 
the sal ammoniac should be left out, and the spirits of harts, 
bom lessened, or indeed the oil of amber used alone ; as much 
however of the spirits should be used as can be borne without 
blistering the skin« The same may be used for children in 
convulsions ; see also par. 579. 

699. Anodyne balsam, or So "O Liniment, to an ounce of 
which 18 added half an ounce v Jaudauum. In violent pains 
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ocrasiont'd i)^ teetiiitig, this may be inibbed on the back bone; 
or ibr violent tooth aclie, or lace ache, a piece of flannel ««i 
with tliis may be applied to tlie cheek, or a little ot it held ^ 
in tlie palm of the hand. 



CHAP. XII. 

Of the Education of Children, 1 

700. To educate means, to breed tip, to bring up, to rear up, 
and that with a view to a certain end. When you plant a 
young tree, so as to give it every advantage of soil, sun, air, and 
moisture ; when you clear it from blight and canker, carefully 
train its promising branches, and prune away its useless ones, 
you are in a sense educating your tree. You do all this with 
a view to its fruitfulness ; this end you keep in view at every 
stage ; you would not therefore be willing to gather its blos- 
soms, however beautiful ; you would not, in short, do any thing 
to obtain present gratification, or to avoid present labour, that 
would interfere witli your chief object, the iruitfulness of your 
tree. In the education of your children, you ti'ain them up 
witli a view to their future well-being. The prosecution of 
tliis business will certainly require on your part great care 
and attention, and may probably involve considerable sacri. 
fices. Those whose resources are limited, must exercise tlie 
more frugality and self-denial, in proportion as they have 
more to provide for out of it. Do not however look upon 
your children, as publicans look upon tlie soldiei's quartered 
on them, in the light of a burdensome tax; remember, 1. It 
was your own volunt^ary act to form youi'selves into families. 
2. That children, if they bring cares, bring also real pleasures. 
Is there not something very delightful in watching the growtli 
of their little limbs, in listening to their innocent prattle, and 
in sharing their infant caresses? Does not the thought of 
home, the cheerful fire-side, and the dear little smiling circle, 
sustain the fond fatlier through many a day of toilsome la. 
bour, and the patient mother through many a night of weary 
watching? Remember, 3. children also bring solid advan- 
tages. If well trained, tliey soon begin to do something to. 
wards the general support of tlie familv ; they become assist- 
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ants and propa to tlie parents, and mutual supports to eaca 
other ; and tlius pai'ents who have discharged their duty to- 
wards their children, dften find themselves, as old age comes 
on, amply repaid for all the cares, toils, and privations sus. 
talned in their infancy. 

701. But tliat all tliis, and not the reverse, may be the 
case, care must be taken of their oducation. This care 
should include tliree objects; the present health and comfort 
of the children; the comfort and advantage of the family 
while they continue members of it; and, their preparation to 
go forth from it with respectability and advantage. Happily 
these objects are all in agreement; whatever secures one of 
them, must needs conduce to tlie others ; and whatever does 
hot so conduce, ought at once to be given lip as aljtogether 
i^ijurious. 

702. Proper attention must be paid in the first place to the 
child's present health and comfort If these are not ]»*&. 
served, its temper will very likely be soured, perhaps even its 
faculties for future exertion may be weakened. It is a very 
dreadful thing to suffer a helpless infant to cry unregarded 
and unrelieved ; but really it is an act of such barbarity, that 
it may \)e hoped there is little occasion to caution against it. 
Perhaps parents in general require rather to be cautioned 
against false indulgence. 

703. Remember then, my friends, to pamper a child in his 
food, is no real kindness ; let him have enough of what is 
wholesome ; but if you accustom him to be dainty at meals, 
and greedy after eating for the mere pleasure of eating, you 
are at once injuring his health, increasing the expense of his 
maintenance, by this means abridging the comforts of the fa- 
mily in general, and by creating for him new wants, you are 
going tlie very way to make him know, at some future day, 
what want really is. If you wish to make your child happy, 
you will never on any account gratify his ill tempers, or pas. 
sions, or let him have any thing for crying for. If a child once 
finds tliat it can gain its point by violience and crying, 'tis a dis- 
covery that he will be sure never to forget ; those around him 
will have crying and violence enough, and they may thank 
themselves for it; and if tlieir annoyance were all, it would not 
so much signify; but far worse consequences follow such cniel 
mismanagement. The child's present happiness in the first 
place is destroyed. If a parent was even so indulgent as to 
give a child every thing within his power that it cried for, 
tliere would still be many things be^'ond his power, nhich 
would serve just as uell for the child to break its heart filler; 
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but in genera] those parents who are most foolishly indulgent, 
are also most impatient and violent ; they humour the child 
till they are out of patience with him, and then snap at him, 
refuse him every indulgence, and perhaps shake or beat him 
for crying; the chUd cannot comprehend the reason of this 
change, in fact there is no reason for it ; but it is his misfor- 
tune, through the continual caprice of his parents, continually 
to experience indulgence without enjoyment, and punishment 
without correction. By such treatment the child's temper is 
80ure4, bad passions are excited, and habits of deceit are 
formed. For a. humoured child is bent upon having his own 
will at all events ; he will begin with a little passion and vio- 
lence ; if that does not gain his point, he will try a greater ; 
if that should fail, sooner than be defeated, he mill have 
recourse to artifice; and if artifice should once succeed, it 
may be feared that he will resort to it as a weapon always at 
hand. Now only consider the mischief attending such a pro- 
cess. The family to which such children belong, will be il 
a continual state of warfare and treachery ; all peace and hap- 
piness will be destroyed by open broils or artful plots ; and 
instead of being a family of love, the individuals of which it 
is composed, resemble a set of wild, fierce, treacherous ani- 
mals, confined by circumstances to one cage, to bite and de- 
vour one another. Nor does the mischief stop here. In pro. 
cess of time, these children are to be sent out into the world 
to get their living; and who do you think will hire such youngs 
persons into their service if they know their character ? Or 
who will keep them when they find it out? Besides, the 
j^oung people themselves cannot then have their own wtU and 
way ; those who employ them mill not of course think of con- 
sul tiug it ; the airs and graces they have been used to show 
ofif at home, will be quite useless elsewhere ; and deceit, if de- 
tected, will lead to total disgrace, loss of character, and loss 
of livelihood. The ' only possible chance that remains for 
them to go on with any thing like comfort and respectability, 
is in their entirely forsaking their old habits, unleariiinff what 
they have been all their life learning, and taking up K>r the 
first time habits which, if they had been properly tinned in 
their childhood, might have by this time become like 0eooiid 
nature to them. What a pity but this had been the case ! 

704. A wise and good parent will never su filer himself tu 
exercise partiality between his children ; as his own, they have 
all an equal claim on his regard; and the circumstances ojf 
being the eldest or youngest — or a boy or girl— or most like 
tbe fiither or mother, are matteis over which they could have 
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ho control, and in yrhich there can be no merit. Tt would 
be unjust and crue] that on such grounds any difference of 
regard or indulgence should be felt or exercised. It would be 
foolish too ; nothing tends more to destroy the love and har. 
mony of a family. The favoured child never respects its pa. 
rents; the injured can scarcely love them, and perpetual 
strifes are excited between brothers and sisters, which fre. 
(juently grow up with them, and live, when the parents, in 
whose ill-judged partiality the mischief began, are dead, and 
perhaps forgotten. 

705. In connection with tenderness and attention to bo. 
dily comfort, one of the first points to be attended to in 
the education of children, is to establish a full and absolute 
authority over them ; to convince them that they are at your 
disposal, and that your will must be obeyed. When once they 
are fully convinced of this, they will submit without difficulty, 
and without regret. But how is this to be taught thenoi ? And 
when are they to begin learning it P It should be begun so 
early, that the child shall not be able to recollect its begin, 
ning. At a very few months old,-*^ as soon as it is able to reach 
out its little hand for what it sees, and to feel pleasure in grasp, 
ing it, then is the time for teaching it that it is to be indulged 
in such things only as the parent chooses to bestow. Kever let 
an improper thing be given to it, and let it be used occasion, 
ally to give up whatever it has at your command; let this 
practice be thoroughly established, and you can hardly con- 
ceive in how important a degree it will operate upou each of 
uiose objects which have been spoken of, as to be always 
Jfept in view in the business of education. It will promote 
the child's present healtli and happiness; for how many a 
violent iHt of crying and passion, how many a severe correc- 
tion or irritating scolding will it thereby be spared ! It will 
promote' the peace and comfort of tlie family. How easily 
will subjection, good order, and harmony be maintained in a 

• A learned divine, and most able and judicious writer, has fixed 
the age of eight or nine months for beginning to bring a child intu 
subjection to authority. I venture to think mat something may be 
done in that important busine&s at a much earlier, period. I am cer- 
tain that an infant of very few weeks old, when undergoing the ope- 
. ration of washing and dressing, will soon find out if the mother is 
weak enough to desist on account of its crying, and to pacify it Axith 
the breast. Having once granted this inaulgence, the dressing will 
ii,ot again be aceomplished Without it ; on tlte otlier hand, let her !;u 
>n steadily, yet tenderly, and the child, finding resistance useless, Wi U 
•oon begin to t^ke the matter patiently, and even to delight the mu 
ther witli its gambols, nstead of distressing her by its screams. 
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hndlf, "Vfiiere all the children have been thus early trained 
and disciplined, and have become accustomed to bending tliai 
seif^will, «rhich in its native stubbornness and perverseness is 
the .cause of all the contentions that disturb the peace of fcw 
tnilies^ and of sodety in general. It will tend to qualify youi 
child for future life ; he who has been trained to subjection 
and discipline at home, will find them easy when he goes 
abroad; he will be likely to submit and obey without mur^^ 
muring.. This is the likeliest way to be comfortable in a 
lower station ; and, depend upon it, it is one of the best qua«. 
lifications for filling a higher; he who has most thoroughly 
learnt how to obey, best knows how to govern. 

706. In blaming or punii^ng a child, take care to propor*. 
fion^and, if you ^an, adapt your discipline to the nature ai 
the offence* A child may have an accident, perhaps, througk 
carelessness, that will occasion you considerable inconveni. 
ence;- but does he therefore deserve to be severely beaten, or 
locked -up in the dark, or kept without food? or are any of 
these punishmeilts likely to remedy your grievcmce, or to cor.. 
rect his &ultP I rather. think not; on the contrary, I think 
it will be Hkely to drive him in future to practise what is fifu* 
Morse than carelessness; he will try to screen himself from 
punishment by deceit. Suppose you should endeavour to 
make him sensible of the inconvenience suffered in t^e family 
for want of the article which he had destroyed ; or should 
you require some sacrifice on his part towards replacing it. 
such as withholding something that was to have been pur- 
chased for him, or applying his own little hoard to the pur- 
pose ; ^though this last I should be very loath to do, lest in 
correcting a fkult I should be discouraging a virtue ; however^) 
there would be some proportion and some connection between 
the fault committed and the punishment endured. 

707. For daintiness or wastefulness, I should think the loss 
of a meal a suitable punishment; you tell a child that 'wilful 
waste makes woeful want,^ and you tlius give him a slight spe- 
cimen of the inconvenience to which his fault naturally leads ; 
and the -dhild who complains of a hard crust, or a stale mor- 
sel, may very properly be convinced that it is harder whe«e 
there is none.- 

708/ Cruelty to animals is a fault which . ought not .to be 
passed over, especially in those whose future employ m«ntiwil 
very probably be the care of animab. After being thoroughly 
taught what is rigkt,>rwhidi should always precede being pu- 
nished for doing what is wrong,) and seriously rei roved for the 
tot offence ; for the second, eonie punishment sliould be c^ii. 
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tnved. that should, if possible, make the child have some no* 
tion of the pain he has inflicted on the animal ; perhaps for 
an act of 'wanton cruelty there is no better punishment than 
a smart thrashing ; at the same time the chila should be made 
to feel that his conduct has excited both horror and contempt 
in those around him, and that it is a mean and cowardly tfain^ 
to hurt a poor dumb animal. If the offence has been that of 
shutting up an animal without furnishing it with a proper sup. 
ply of food, it might be well to confine him in a like situation 
ibr a few hours at a time when he would feel the want of bis 
regular meal, and know that his brothers and sisters were 
enjoying theirs. If he has any other animal in his care, it 
might be taken away from him, to shew him that he is unwor- 
thy to be trusted with it. But punishment ought not to be 
often repeated, or it will lose its effect and harden the heart. 

709. For an act of wilful stubborn disobedience, such a 
course will be necessary as shall impress upon the child^ 
mind his absolute dependence upon his parents for every en. 
joyment. He must be made to know that the house, the 
food, the clothes, the pleasures of whatever kind he has been 
used to enjoy, are all furnished by his parents, that their will 
must be obeyed, and he must submit, or he cannot be r^^ard. 
ed with favour, or treated with indulgence; a disobedient 
child must be made to feel, in all his intercourse with bis 
parents, that he is upon a difierent footing from one that is 
good and obedient; nor muirt the difference of behaviour 
manifested towards him, be suffered to wear off, until he has 
freely and fully acknowledged his fault, and submitted hinu 
self to his parent's authority. But when once punishment has 
produced thb effect, forgiveness should be cordial and entire ; 
there should be no unkind hints or ill natured reflections 
thrown out by the parents, or allowed in the other children. 

710. For quarrelling between brothers and sisters, I sup. 
pose the best thing is to separate them, not allowing them to 
play together, and so convincing them that they had better 
give up to each other, and spare a part of what they have for 
the gratification of a play fellow, than have all to themselvefl^ 
and all their own way, but be compelled to mope alone. 

711. But the worst faults of children, are a disposidon to 
lying and pilfering, and parents who have any sense of what 
is right, or any regard for the real interest of their cluldieii. 
will be most carefully watehful against them, most grieved to 
notice the first approach to them, and most conscientioadj 
bent upon opposing tliem to the utmost of then* power, (n 
tvery respect, example is of the first conaequence, precepts 
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are very lightly set by without it ; in these most important 
respects, while you teach your children what is rifi^ht^ be scru. 
pulously careful to practise it also ; never, for the world, let 
them see you take an unjust advantage of a neighbour or an 
employer, not even in the value of a pin ; never let them see 
you practiae any little mean acts of concealment or deception 
against each other, against them, or against any one with 
whom you are connected ; and that they mav never see it, be 
sure you never practise it ; nothing but real habitual upright! 
ness and sincerity can bear close and constant inspection. If 
m either of these points a child should have transgressed, he 
certainly ought to suffer bodily punishment ; he ought to be 
brought to a full confession of his fault; to be made to re. 
store to the full value (or at least to the extent of his power, 
and to suffer privations in order to extend that power) to the 
person whom he has injured; and he ought to feel that he 
has lost your confidence, and that it will be long befon^ he 
can establish his character as a person to be trusted. 

712, I have spoken of discipline before instruction, but they 
must both go hand in hand. Remember, from the very first 
feeble smile with which you are delighted, (perhaps even ear. 
lier still,) your child's education is begun. When it fixes its 
eye on some bright object, do not disturb its attention ; it is 
gaining an idea; but rather give it assistance, by allowing it 
to feel the substance with which it is delighted ; it has not yet 
the means of telling you exactly what it knows ; but its dc. 
lighted crow is the expression of having . accomplished its de. 
sire^ and gained some new information; and you would be 
astonished, if you could ascertain how much knowledge it 
has gained in the first few months of its existence. Indeed, 
when a child begins to express its ideas by signs and words, 
people are surprised at its knowledge, and would be much 
more so, if tliey constantly bore in mind that it came into the 
word ignorant of every thing. 

713. As it advances in life, all this knowledge is to be put 
to a good account, and it becomes your ' delightful task' at 
once to increase and to direct it. In the beginning of this 
book, a great deal was said about moral character ; now the 
virtues there recommendtd will be just as necessanr and valu. 
able to your child, if it lives, as lo yourself, and it b your 
business to cultivate and promote them. Please to read ovei 
that chapter again, and as your clilld discovers the dawnings 
of reason and character, endeavour to train it to such habits 
as are t]pere recommended. It is astonishing how early cha. 
ructer may be formed and exhibited ; pray do not think Ughtly 
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of wbat ft little child' says or does; it canoot, to be swpe, do a 
g^reat actkm. either good or bad. Why uotP because it has 
not physical strength enough ; but it may form habits good 
or bad which are of the greatest importance. The seeds of 
carrots or celery are very small, yet if you had just sown a 
bed of them, you would be very much vexed to see any one 
come and dig them all up ; the seeds of thistles or nettles are 
very small, yet should you have no objection to see them scat, 
tered all over your garden? Oh yes, you know what each 
will grow tOy aiad jmi value it accordingly ; remember tiiisj 
and cultivate your child's mind and disposition accordingly. 
His little sly trick of snatching a cake or toy from his bro- 
ther, and putting his hand behind him that you may not see 
it, is just as much the beginning of a habit of injustice and 
insincerity, as that little seed is the beginning of a celery oi 
carrot plant, a thistle or a nettle. Is it possible then for you 
to begin too early to cherish what is good, and to check what 
is amiss P 

714. I have already hinted at the manner in which habits 
of subordination are to be formed, (par. 705.) Justice and 
sincerity you must cultivate by shewing your high esteem of 
them; by encouraging the open confession of a fault, and 
sometimes sparing, deserved censure in consideration of such 
candour, by maintaining the strictest justice between thg 
youngest children, and in tlie most trifling affairs; and by 
showing the most severe displeasure against any transgression 
in these principal points. Self-denial must be taught not so 
much by direct lessons, as by seasonable instructions and 
pleasant examples; it is a great thing when a child can be 
mduced, of its own accord, to part with some treasure, or 
forego some gratification, because ' father will be pleased/ or 
to give up a pleasure, ' that brother or sister may enjoy it' 
I would not exactly praise a child who had done so, for there 
is always danger of feeding a spirit of pride and vanity, (odi- 
ous grubs that eat out the heart of every good action tliey 
come in contact with,) but I would certainly let the child see 
that I was pleased, and that I was no stranger to the feelings 
of satisfaction in his own bosom, which Bucceed a triumph 
over selfishness. A love of industry and honest independence 
would be prompted, by very early accustoming a child to feel 
pleasure in being of some use. The little thhig who can but 
^ust pick up his motlier's thimble or ball of cotton and give 
it to her, is capable of this pleasure and emulation, it is 
well worth making it a matter of study to furnish children 
with employment suited to their years, and with employment 
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i£ possib.e^ that shall be of some use. At schools where aewn, 
uigr work is scarce, I have known them take a piece of linen, , 
and hem, and cut off, and hem and cut off again, till it fairly . 
came to nothing ; and I have felt that it must be very discou- 
raging to the poor children, and might possibly also give 
them a.notioa of bestowing a great deal of labour on what 
was after all of no manner of use. It certainly is better where 
it can be done, to turn the work of the smallest child to some 
useful .purpose. I would have a very little child accustomed 
to pick up a few sticks, and let him see that the fire is lightc. 
with them ; a few seeds should be given him (mystu^d anc^ - 
cress for instance, they are cheajp, and will not exercise his 
patience too long,) and a yard of ground to sow them in ; he 
should be taken daily to watch their progress, and taught to 
pull up any weeds that appear; when ready, he should have 
the pleasure of bringing in his oum sallad, and distributing 
sharea to his friends; thus an interest will be given to the 
child in rational and useful pursuits; industry and forecast 
wiH be incited and rewarded, and good feeling will be promot. 
ed towards those around hin^. 

715. Both boys and girls should be early taught to knit, 
and accustomed to take it up at every odd minute of time ; 
you can't too soon give them « notion of honest independence, 
that it i& very creditable and comfortable to wear stockings of 
one^ own knitting, and clothes of one's own earning or mak. 
ing-. This is a good and a saving practice ; even the mere habit 
of moving about their fingers nimbly, and not liking to be 
idle, is of no. small value. In a winter's evening, when all are 
Mtting round the fire, and one perhaps is reading, the rest 
might as weU be knitting as doing nothing; it wiW serve to 
keep them awake, and it is an ugly idle trick to sleep up. 

716. Your children must be clothed, in some way or other, 
at your expense. You may promote in them habits of indus- 
try and forethought, if instead of buying them a garment at 
once, you set them about some task suited to their age, and 
pay them for doing it, putting by the money to buy the hat, 
or jacket, or frock ; in this way you will easily induce them, if 
they get a chance penny for running on an errand, or such like, 
to put it to the store for a good and useful purpose, instead of 
squandering it on gingerbread and lolly pops. Thus too, they 
vili get a notion of the cost of clothes; they will learn to 
calculate what they can afibrd, and what they must do with- 
out ; and they will get a habit of taking care of theur clothes, 
and making them last as long as possible. 

717. If a child discovers any mgenious turn, by all meani* 
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eacourage it^ such as constructing little machines, or toyn, or 
drawing pictures, &c. A great quantity of the expensive 
wooden toys sold in toy shops, are brought over from Hol- 
land ; they are called Dutch toys; very ingenious and pretty 
they are ; and I have heard that they are all made by the 
Dutch children for their own amusement; hence there is a 
proverb which says, 

* The children of Holland take pleasore in making. 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking.* 

Now I don't grudge the poor little Dutchmen getting rich by 
their play, but I see no reason in the world, why English boys 
and English girls too should not amuse themselves in as pro- 
fitable a manner. I dare say they are quite as ingenious, if 
they had but the thought to set about it. There have been 
instances of children contriving ingenious little toys by way 
of amusement, who have gone from one step of ingenuity to 
another, until they have made discoveries that have proved of 
essential service to mankind, and have raised themselves to a 
truly respectable station in society. For respectable indeed is 
that individual, who, having struggled with early poverty and 
other disadvantages, has by his own merits and exertions ren^ 
dered himself a man of consequence to society ; and honour, 
able indeed is his well-earned competence. Such a man will 
-never lose by comparison with an idle dissipated fine gentle, 
man, who does no good in the world, but that of circulating 
through it liches that he never earned, and of whom it cau 
only be said that his friends were born before him. 

718. But let me make one remark here. If a child should 
discover such a turn as I have spoken of, he should at first be 
allowed to follow it only as a recreation, and required to pur- 
sue his daily duties, and contribute his share towards the sup. 
port of the family the same as the other children. If you get 
a notion that your child has a wonderful turn for painting or 
mechanics, and will very likely make his fortune, by it, and 
under that notion you sufier him to neglect conunon industry 
and application, and to pursue his own bent uncontrolled, it 
is much more likely that by such a course his fortune will be 
man*ed instead of made ; he will soon become tired of i^pli. 
cation even to his favourite pursuit, and unfitted for the com^ 
mon duties of his station ; he will become vain, indolent, ex- 
travagant, and very likely dissipated and vicious. There is 
Ao class of people less useful, or less respected, than the idle, 
half bred, shabby-genteel, who are fairly spoiled for even 
thing. Hence the saying of ^oor Richard; ' A ploughuiap 
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npon his legs ir higher than iei gentleman upon his knees.' 
Do not by any means suffer one of your children to compiaia 
of being so brought up. 

719. But if you see, or think you see any particular incli- 
nation of this kind, encourage it in a proper way. If he doeff 
well, reward his good conduct with a tool, or add some. 
thing to his savings for the purchase of a tool, that will assist 
his operations ; set him upon making something that will be 
useful in the house, or saleable in the market When he has 
accomplished any thing worth offering, consider of the best 
and likeliest market for disposing of it, and let the produce be 
his own, for the purchase of other tools or materials; if his: 
ingenuity should continue and improve, and his industry 
prove persevering and successful, he may be encouraged to 
save the produce, in the hope of being placed in such a busi- 
ness as will give scope and improvement to his talents and 
industry. In every neighbourhood, there may most likely be 
ibund some sensible and benevolent gentleman, who would be 
pleased to see among his poor neighbours, a child of remark- 
able ability, ingenuity, and industry, and who would, if in his 
power, promote the improvement and interest of such a youtli. 
The sidvice of such a gentleman might prove very beneficial 
to your child, and I dare say, might be easily obtained. If 
your child has been used to skill and diligence in common 
things, and has only pursued his taste as an amuseinent, 
should he afterwards have an opportunity of devoting himself 
more entirely to his favourite pursuit, and be successful in it> 
well and good; but if no such opportunity should offer, no 
great harm is done; he has still the common resource of la* 
hour for his living, and hi& amusement has at least been imio. 
cent and improving* 

720. I wish to caution cottage mothers against doing all 
the work themselves, and not accustoming their daughters to 
aarist in it. Some mothers of a foolishly indulgent turn, do it 
for the sake of upholding their girls in pride and idleness;^ 
such girls genefally turn out good for nothing ; they are ig. 
norant and indolent ; if they go to service, no family likes to 
be plagued with such girls ; beside> they can scarcely bring 
themselves to submit to the confinement of a steady family ;. 
peiiiaps they shift from one place to another for a few months 
or years, then they marry imprudently and wretchedly, and 
multiply indolence, slattemlinessy and misery to another ge^ 
Deration ; or perhaps they do worse still, and settle into a bail 
way of living. Another class of mothers, suffer themselves t«» 
fJl into the same error; they ave notable women^ who vciaU^ 
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.Dve work; who would find it a sacrifice to giv6 tip what 
they have been accustomed to do, and who say, very truly, 
'nobody can do it to please me so well as myseii', and it is 
tmce the trouble to make a child do it than to do it one's self/ 
But such mothers should consider that the sacrifice is due to 
their children's advantage ; how else are they to be qualified 
for service, or for managing a cottage of their own ? Beside,, if 
it is. some trouble at first, it will pay well in the end. When 
once you have taught your children, if they are steady, good 
girls, they ^11 be no longer awkward, but really helpful to 
you. It would be a shocking thing that the children of indus- 
trious parents should grow up idle, ignorant,helpless things, like a 
nest of unfledged birds, that must have all their food brought 
to them, or else perish and die ; but what a comfort it is to see 
a family growing up industrious, clever, and respectable, and 
to know diat if you should become feeble, and past work, they 
are both able and willing to come home, and by their dutiful 
and affectionate services requite your early tend^mes^ and 
kind instruction. I have already alluded to a poor woman 
who was a good manager of her children, par. 489. and I re. 
collect a saying of hers, which had much truth and good sense 
in it, though rather oddly expressed, ' I will teach my girls to 
work, and make them work too, and if there is not enough for 
us all, they shall do it, while I sit still and count my fin^ 
gers.' 

721. In the same manner every other good habit should be 
carefully formed in the parental cottage, that may qualify 
your children first for honest service, and afterwards to ma- 
nage a cottage and provide for a family of their own. And it 
Is one grekt advantage in cultivating a garden, keeping a cow, 
pig, chicken, rabbits, and other animals, and brewing or bak. 
lag at hgme, that it serves to apprentice the children to ac. 
quire useful knowledge. They all learn how to manage a 
garden ; the boys, when big enough, should dig, manure, and 
plant the ground by way of amusement; and &e girls should 
attend to Qie fiowers and so forth: they all leaiu.tob^ to be 
careful and kind to animals; and the girls learh to milk» make 
butter, cure - bacon, brew, bake, and do many other things, 
which when they go to service, will render their services more; 
highly valuable, and entitle them to higher wages. And, (see 
how on ^ thing brings on another,) if these young people are 
fiugal as well as clever and industrious, the more Ihey earn the 
more they save ; in the course of a few years, they periiaps 
haTe accumulated a little capital, which enables them to set 
«p in trade. Industry, oare. skilly an4 excellence in condiictiog 
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ibelr business* lead thein on to success in it; their children^ 
under more favourable circumstances stilly take another rise^ 
and by and bye the descendants of the present labourer be« 
come jg^entlemeu^ This is the natural coui*se of things, fron* 
the bottom to the top of the ladder ; and though thousands of 
labourers and their descendants, continue labourers still, and are 
$U5 such very deserving, respectable and happy; yet, if as 
parents you indulge the • very natural wish of seeing your 
children rise in the world, depend upon it, this is the most safe, 
rational, and de^able way of rising ; far better than all the 
idle dreams of educating and dressing your girls like ladies, in 
the hope that some fine gentleman may fall in love with them, 
and such like. These idle dreams always end in disap])oiQt. 
ment; often in disgrace, ruin, and wretchedness. To close 
what has been said on this branch of a good education ; it 
'consists in bringing children up to labour with steadiness, 
care, and attention ; to show them how to do as many useful 
things as possible ; and to teach them to do all in the best 
manner ; to set them an example of industry, sobriety, clean- 
liness, and neatness ; to make all tliese so habitual to them, 
that they never shall be liable to fall into the contrary ; to let 
them always see a good living proceeding from labour, and 
thus to remove from them the temptation to get at the goods 
of odiers, by violent or fraudulent means, and to keep far 
from their minds all inducements to hypocrisy and deceit.' 

722. Now what shall I say about book learning ^ why I say, 
Ibat properly conducted, it is an excellent thing, and there is 
nothing so good but that it may be rendered evil by abuse. 
Taking it only as an amusement, that which books afford, ex-. 
eeeds all others that can be enjoyed at the fireside, by those 
whose days have been laboriously exercised. What can be 
pleasanter for instance, than to read the lives of persons, who 
have added respectability to your own station of life by their 
virtues and good conduct — or to read the history of your own 
country, and see by what means it has risen to its present ex- 
alted situation among the nations ; and how it became pos- 
sessed of, and secured in the liberty and advantages we enjoy — 
or to read the discoveries, plans, and observations of discerning^ 
and persevering men, especially on subjects connected with 
your own calling P How much improvement and real advan. 
tage may be thus derived, while you are permitted to share in 
the wisdom and experience of men of all ages, and countries, 
habits and pursuits ! What a pleasure is it, too, in case of long 
eoafinement by illness or lameness^ to have a friend and conu 
|Hmoii to beguile the tedious* houis^ without hindering an^ 
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other person from thdr daily woilc ! Reading, too, is a cheap 
amusement ; in most places there are parish or school libraries, 
from which you may foe constantly supplied at a very small 
expense, or even if you should buy a book now and then, (take 
care that you lay out your money on what is really worth hay. 
ing,) the expense need not be very great, and the pleasure 
of reading it may be enjoyed over and over again, by your- 
selves and your children after you. * There is one told me, the 
cheapest in the kingdom, which, whether you seek to be in- 
terested by Uie plain facts of history, by the most pathetic 
descriptions and situation8, or by the most marvellous, and 
even miraculous adventures : whether your taste be for plain 
prose, or the most sublime poetry: whether in your youth 
you search for instructions for obtaining happiness; or in 
your age, solid and essential comfort, this one volume will af- 
ford it all/ But more will be said of this by and bye. 

723. The point at present is, whether or not your children 
shall be possessed of this source of advantage ana pleasure, the 
power ot reading. Does it admit a question P If you possess 
tlie power yourself, it certainly does not; you know from 
your own experience that it is a benefit ; and people had bet. 
ter save their breath and tlieir ink, than waste either in telling 
you that learning to read unfits children for performing their 
ordinary duties, and makes them proud and lazy ; that ser- 
vants who can read, are disobedient and saucy; and wives 
who can read, are indolent slatterns ; many more such things 
have been, and are said : but you know better than to believe 
them. Learning to know your duty, has not made you dis- 
charge it the worse ; being able by reading, to improve your- 
self in the knowledge of your business, whether it be of the 
agricultural, manufacturing, or mechanical kind, has not made 
you the more negligent or indolent in attending to it; reading 
of other countries, laws, and customs, has never made you dis- 
satisfied with home ; no, learning has not spoilt you, and you 
would think yourself a very brute to withhold it from youf 
children, fiut supposing you do not know how to read, what 
must be said then ^ why, ihat you suffer a very great priva 
tion, the extent of which, you are not able to estimate. On 
many other things you take the testimony of your neighbours; 
but of whom do you ask it ^ Of those who have had no better 
opportunity than yourself of understanding the matter ? or of 
those who have had much experience and success on the sub- 
ject in question. Ask then, those of your neighbours, who 
have had the advantages of early education, whether they iftould 
recommend you to be«^w it voon vour children. 1 knoi« 
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what answer they will make; unless, indeed, you should hapw 
pen to ask the opinion of some wealthy, but ignorant, narrow, 
grained soul, who can just read (as the saying is) ' enough to 
swear by;* he perhaps, will cry down learning, from a sort 
of confused fear, that if it becomes general, his neighbours 
will be wiser than himself, or they will be able to better ^em- 
selves in life, and he shall not get his work done at so easy a, 
rate ; he is so selfish that he would keep people in ignorance 
and slavery all their day&, rather than run any possible ha. 
zard of injuring his own beloved interest He will not believe, 
and does not choose to be convinced, that a poor man's know, 
ledge, comfort, and respectability, are quite consistent with 
the welfare of the higher classes of society, and with his duties 
to them; and he, I doubt not, vdll say, 'donH have your 
children taught, it is only spoiling them ;' but his opinion is 
not worth regarding ; ask those who are better informed, and 
who have more liberality and proper feeling — but in fact, you 
need only consult your own observation ; look around your 
Tfllage, for the most decent, well furnished, well regulated cot- 
tages, inhabited by the most thriving labourers, tibe most du. 
Uful children, the most civil neighbours; and are they, in 
genera], those who are most grossly ignorant, or those who ara 
better informed, and able by means of reading, continually to 
add to their stock of information ? I think no more need be 
said, to convince you that one branch of a good education 
consists in your children being taught to read. 

724. But how are we to spare a shilling or two weekly, to 
said three or four of them to school ? and must we give up the. 
labour of the elder children, and their assistance in nursing 
the younger ones, to afford them an opportunity of learning to 
read ? I do not consider either of these sacrifices to be neces- 
sary, or that they would in many cases be advantageous. 
Children ought to be doing something for their living at pre. 
sent, not merely learning to get their living at some future 
time ; and as was before observed, they cannot be acquiring 
any knowledge more important and necessary to their future 
well beii^, than that practical knowledge which they will gain 
by assisting their parents, in their daily calling, and in ^eir 
various domestic employments. Yet all these may be at- 
tended to, and their learning need not be neglected. I 
know some very respectable and intelHgent persons, whose 
only advantage in respect of book learning, has been their con- 
stant attendance at a Sunday School. Theie,. they were 
thoroughly grounded in the first principles of useful know* 
ledge, under the zealous and disinterested labouraof voluntanr 
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geat IdKNir for innocent recreation, were exciuded fix)m fiun, 
race courBes, and playhouses, melMnks the crowds would be 
quickly thinned. 

727. Amusement is designed to refresh the body and re. 
emit the animal spirits, when exhausted by labour: — it ii 
different from rest, inasmuch as it supposes some activity of 
body or n^nd, or both ;— it is di^erent from labour, in that it 
should entertain and engi^ tht miud without oppressing or 

. distracting it; or. give exercise to the body without fatiguing 
it Keep these distinctions in mind, that you may be able to 
judge whsther what is proposed to you in the name of amuse, 
ment, really .answers the character. 

728. Amusement, or diversion, to answer its proper end, 
must be innocent, rational, suitable, and moderaie. Under 
which of these heads will you place the inhuman sport of 

, prize fighting? can it be either innocent or rational, for 
two huoian beings to strip and beat each other to pieces; 
or do tliey quit such amusements, refreshed and better 
fitted for the toils of the morrow P — Can any sport be innocent 
in which a brute creature is wantonly tormented ; or can you 
go to work refi%shed and invigorated by hearing its piercing 
icreajiis, and witnessing its dying agonies ? I should think not; 
do not let your little children then, seek their pleasure in the 
savage amusements of throwing at cocks, or spinning chafers: 
It can do them no good, and if it could, they have no right 
to torment any living creature. — What shall we say of sotting 
at a public house P Is it refreshing td either mind or bod; r 
No. Is it innocent or rational to drink away your own health, 
your character, your wife's comfort, and your children's main, 
tenance P No ; the public house is not the place to seek inuo* 
cent, rational, or suitable amusement; and as for modenu 
tion it is vain to talk of that ; he who once goes in, never 
knows when he shall get but ; he who ventures in to day, will 
scarcely have the courage to pass the door to morrow, and he 
who begins with what is called ' a Uttie drop,^ or ' a sober pint,' 
has no security that he shall not go on until he has clothed 
hunself and his family in rags, brought his cottage walls to 
nakedness, and all that belong to him to beggary and disgrace. 
. The public house has been emphatically styled ' the grave ot 
' happiness.' — ^What shall we say of gambling P Is it innocent to 
try to cheat or ruin your neighbour, or to give him leave to 
ruin you P No. Besides, what amusement ia there in itP It is 
. not an exercise of the body, it is not recreation of the mind : 
, but the most laborious and oppressive exertion of the mini 
that a man can engage m; again what do<>«it lead to? aft 
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ih&K not thousands vho began with betting a penny, ano 
went on till they staked tlie very bed from under them P Is 
not a gamester generally reduced to poverty and wretched, 
ness, often to t^ie most atrocious guilt, treachery, fraud, rob. 
bfry, and murder P By these rules you may try and prove 
what eu*e not good and suitable amusements; and by them, 
also you may guide yourself in pursuing such as are. 

729. Your amusement should be adapted to the nature ot 
your employment through the day. A person who has been 
confined all day in a close room, should seek active recreation 
in the open air. If you are exhausted by toil, choose some 
amusement where skill and dexterity are required rather than 
labour. Shall I propose attention to the lighter parts of gar. 
dening, such as transplanting, training, and pruning? Or 
will you amuse yourself by observing the growth, the habits, 
and gambols of some favourite animals P ' But these are only 
work in another shape.' True ; and remember the proverb, 
' Change of work is as good as play.' Never make a toil of 
amusement, but by all means, if you choose, n:ake an amuse- 
nnent of labour ; it is by no means necessary to the rest, either 
of body or mind, that it should be sought in something abso- 
lutely useless ; on the contrary, there is a very lively pleasure 
arising from the pursuit of something profitable in our mo. 
Hients of leisure and recreation. I don't know any thing that 
can render amusement so truly pleasant and beneficial, as 
when it will bear reflecting on afterwards. The drunkard and 
the gamester must sicken at looking back on their amuse, 
ments. Netting is a very good amusement for one irho is 
weary with labour. I don't see why it should be considered 
^t all a disgraceful or unmanly employment for a leisure 
hour; nor would it at all spoil it as an amusement in my 
esteem, if the produce should occasionally supply a pair of 
slioes, or some other usei'ul article of family consumption. If 
H labourer has any mechanical ingenuity, he may very plea, 
sautly amuse himself by constructing one little thing or ano. 
ther, useful as household furniture, or even as playthings for 
his children. What can be more pleasant than tohavethir 
little creatures gathering round to watch its progress, and to 
ask, ' where is this piece to go to, father P' and ' what's the 
use of this ?' and ' how are tliese two to be joined together ?' I 
have already alluded to reading as a recreation, and I think it 
a particularly delightful one for a winter evening ; or it will 
afford a pleasant change, if it suits your fancy, to practise a 
little in cyphering ; you have no ^reat affairs to transact, it it 
true, but it is pleasant to have small ones conducted in a lego. 
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lar orderly nmaner; and the skill of a ready rtekoner is no 
contemptible or useless thing in a family, the comfort of which 
depends very much, on fair and prudent calculations. He 
whose occupations weary his legs and heels, should choose 
such recreations as exercise his arms ; while he whose arms 
are fatrgved with wielding the pick.axe, or driviiig the saw, 
will find his best amusement in ranging the fields; let him 
take one or two of his young ones with him, those whom the 
mother reports to be most deserving of such indulgence. The 
air will refresh and invigorate him, their little prattle will 
amuse him, and in answer to their inquiries about the various 
objects that surround them, he may employ his hour of recre. 
ation as much to their real advantage as his hour of most la- 
borious toil^ How pleasant will be the recollection, years 
hence, ' I remember father that at such a spot you first told 
me that an oak sprung from a tiny acorn. On such a hill 
you explained to me that the setting sun was not gone to 
rest^ but to light the inhabitants of another country.' How 
tinly delightful if the parent were a Christian, and it should 
be added, ' and there father you taught me who made the 
sun, and skiesy and trees, and fields ; you told me that He had 
given* me a spirit that dioidd outlive diem all ; and you taught 
me to kneel and pray, that I might live in His presence/ But I 
am aiUicipating the subject reserved for my concluding chapter. 
7d0k Bathing is a recreation, pleasant, refreshing, and highly 
eal^itaiy, fit for him who passes a sedentary life, as well as him 
who leads a life of labour. By this the skin is cleansed from 
hurtful matter which may collect on it, whilst the vessels are 
so strengthened by it, as to be enabled to resist disease. But 
observe that it is reconunended for the prevention, not for the 
cui'e <of disease. To a person in health, it will generally prove 
beneficial, if used when the body is neither chilled nor much 
heated ; but there are so many diseases in which it would be 
highly dangerous, that it should never be practised, except by 
persons in perfect health, without the opinion, of a medical 
gentleman that it will be beneficial. I cannot close my list 
of cottage recreations, without naming, as one of the most 
pleasant, either in a summer arbour, or around a winter fire, 
ttde, that of cheerful conversation between all the members of 
the family whom the labours of the day have separated. Ou 
this subject I shall transcribe for your perusal a pag;e from 
an interesting little work to which I have already repeatedly 
referred : *' Most of you have children, and if you are not 
devoid of affection for them, pleasures beyond expression will 
be derived from teaching them. 
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* Delightful task ! to rear the tender thoug^ht ; 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

And pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind.' 

lint you may say, that, not having yourself received the ad- 
vautsftges of education, you can communicate to them but 
little instruction. The insti*uction I however allude to, is such 
as the most unlearned may communicate. Trace over in 
your memory the varidus events of your past life; ydii 4iU 
then see how you failed in your aim to do well, and also, why ^ 
your endeavours Bometii&es succeeded. Communicate to your 
children the reflections which these observations create. Show 
tiiemi tine advantetges of industry, civility, and sobriety ; let 
them .see: the necessity and advantage of rendering themseiveft 
useful : to those around them. Place before them, in particu^ 
lar, the policy of such conduct towards their employers ; sinc^ 
he' who renders himself useful to his employer, becomes neces. 
aary to biiii ; and creates such attachment of his master, both 
from interest arud from respect fbr his industry, that, if he en« 
gage also his affection by his civility and obligingness, the 
most advantageous and profitable consequences may follow 
Foint out to them the evils which experience has taught yon 
the necessity of avoiding. Put aside all false shame — own 
your ;fOuthful follies to them, ^ow them the ill effects 
which followed, and confirm them in the resolutioa of shun« 
taing similar foibles ; and, on the other hand, hold out to their 
imitation those actions which recollection is delighted in W* 
calling. By this conduct, you will not only leaa your chiL 
dren into a love of virtuous and industrious exertions^ and 
take away Ihe necessity of employing tha|; correction which 
may rob you of their love ; but you will actually excite th^ 
affections, make them love their father as their friend, and 
perhaps secure for yourself in age, that protection from your 
43hild, which you might otherwise have to seek from a work- 
house. But to be assured of this, teach them to abhor cruehy 
to the brute creation ; since the chHd who delights to torment 
any fellow.being, may be brought at last to view the sufieringp 
of even a parent, with feelings worse than indifference. Be 
assured 

* That all the pious duties which w6 owe 

Our parents, friends, our country, and our God ; 

The seeds of every virtvMUiere below 

From discipline alone and early "ulture grow.'* 

vmager*! Friend. 



» 
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CHAP. XIV. 

7SL A few Books particularly suUable for a CoHage 

Library. 

1. The Holy Bible. Of this it is to be wished, that every 
one of your childreii should possess a copy, to carry out with 
them into the world. It may be obtained at the easy rate of 
one penny a week. 

2. If you can possibly afford it. The Cottage Bible. This 
is a most excellent exposition of the Holy Scriptures, will 
form a handsome and valuable family book, and with care 
may descend uninjured, and prove a blessing to your chil. 
dren's children. There is nothing looks more respectable in a 
cottage, or is more truly beneficial, than a good and handsome 
Family Bible. This is one of the cheapest and best that has 
been published. It is now complete at £2, but may be par- 
chased in parts If. each. 

3. Cheap Repository Tracts: by Mrs. Hannah More 
3 vols, bound, price 15«. or 6s. each volume separately. 
They consist chiefly of very interesting and instructive sto. 
ries, and may be read over and over again with pleasure and 
advantage. One volume is more immediately designetl for 
Sunday reading, and consists of familiar remarks upon Scrip- 
ture histories, and the great leading truths of the gospel. 
These volumes may be considered as a library of themselves. 
The family who possesses them need never be at a loss for 
entertainment 

4. Domestic Happiness promoted : by Jonas Hauway, Esq. 
Price 3f . 

5. The Pilgrim's Progress : by John Bunyan. A very neat 
edition, bound, has lately been published by the Religious 
Tract Society, and may be had for one shilling and eight. 
jpetice. ' 

6. Robinson Crusoe : — a most entertaining book, and tend- 
ing to sharpen the wits of young people in finding out the way 
to help themselves. There are many editions of tliis book; 
ft very decent one may be had for ,three or four shillings. 

7. Lessons for Persons in Humble Life. Price 4t8, 6d. bound. 
A. very excellent compilation, giving many important lessons 
in religion and morality, and many pleasing examples of good 
and virtuous conduct 
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8. axter*s Christian Directory. Price aoout 2s. 

9. Discourses on Eternity : by Mr. Job Orton. Price Si 

10. A Call to the Unconverted to turn and live : by the 
Rev. Richard Baxter. ' Price Is. 6d. 

11. Bickersteth's Scripture Help. Designed to assist in 
reading the Bible profitably. Price ds. 

12. Bickersteth's Treatise on Prayer. Desig^ned to assist 
its devout discharge^ with a few forms of prayer. Price 6s, 
A cheap edition at 2s. Abridgments of both*the above are 
publisbpfl. Price 6rf. 

13. Bickenrteth's Treatise on the Lord's Supper. Designed 
a« a guide and companion to the holy communion. Price 6s, 

14. The Communicants' Companion: by the Rev. Matthew 
Henry. Price 3». 

15. Brooks's Precious Remedies against Satan's Devices. 
Price Is. 6d. 

16. Mrs. Taylor's Present to a Young Servant. Price 
3s. 6d. 

17. Mrs. Trimmer's Servant's Friend, and The Tv[p Far. 
mers. Price 8d, each, or bound together Is. 4d. 

18. Dr. Doddridge's Four Sermons to Parents on Uie Reli- 
gious Education of Children. Price Is. 

19. Dr. Doddridge's Seven Sermons to Young Pereons. 
Price 1«. 4<f. ; or tlie two together may be had for '2s. . 

20. Dr. Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the. 
Soul. Price 2s. 

21. Dr. Watts's Worid to Come. 

22. Goldsmith's History of England. Price about 6s. 

23. Goldsmith's Natural History. Price about ds. 

24. Bingley's Animal Biography. 

25. lindley Murray's Power of Religion on the Mind. 

26. Gilpin's Lives of the Reformers. 

27. Burder^s Village Sermons. 8 vols. U. each. 

Fh>m the publications of the Religious Tract Society, « 
cheap and excellent volume might be selected for the CoiUi^ 
Library. Perhaps the following may be suggested :— 

No. 2. Vivian's Three Dialc^es. 

3. Subjects for Consideration. 

4. The End of Time. 

6. Watts's Divine Songs for Children. 

6. Repentance and Death of Lord Roeheiter. 

11. life of John Bunyan. 

12. Friendly Hints to a Servant 

13. The Golden Rule. 
16. On the lord's Day, 



17. Liib «tr CoiUBiei Ggr»iniT 
3L To ine Jki^^etL 




TW BuHe oi' DiTsoe A^chixxrr. 
On the Tltird Ci— MJHafatl 

33L A CoflEveisiCoa mz. a Cotmrnr Wiikr. 

33. A Pk«Btt tk» die CtnItiRm ok' Sib4it and othi: 



39l a ]>iaio;::Qe IwUnciLn a Tnvcfler awl 

37. Advice to a voostr Mja esttfrzx acHin tke World. 



39. Short Pnjtefs for e«enr ll«:?rnf3:i 

40L S4ort Piatq!^ abr tpwvrr EiteciL::!. 

4X Imc^^rtance ot' K?t^.tJEizL; TmiD. 

43l TWe Waraiaz V*.itcie. 

^L To tkt Spectator ot' a FnaoaL 

49L HtstxwT of Xrs. WiikiwL 

51. To the Ased. 

5^ ToaCluid. 

^L Am E^iuftation to Siek 

56L Cocaneiitarv on ifae Tm C 

63. SerioiK Tlioaziits on Etenutr, 

65. FriendlT Adme. 

6o. Sin no Tiide^ 

69. Family Wonhip. 




7dl The I*m£ie i ifc of 

76L The Siaiu* Pkaycr. 

82. The Sin and 

85. The Gffcnft Qaestion 

86. The Power of Troth. 

87. Sabbath Occnpatioas. 

88. Friendly ConTcnation. 
92. RdelitT and Fdial Alleetioa icvnried. 
9S. Adrioe from a M alter to 
9 J. Happy Porerty. 

• That pleaaa^ poess wmJA be tiie inoy tfcnfr (aa «"dl 
Watts's Diviiie Solids) for voar little dalnea ta Icaia a; 
looKtlii^ to «tick bj then as tivf ^iw ap iato life. 
tao^t to cor ute wenendtie Junv ia his enrlj chiMhood ^ and 
hr iired to be aa uid laan, three is good reason to beUefe I 
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No. 100. Cecil's FaiendW Vigit to the Housr df MnuFinni(. 

106. The Cottage Weddinj;-. 

107. The Well-spent Week. 
H)8. William Kelly. 

113. Jenny Hickliug. 

116. A Word for God. 

118. The Dairyman's Daughter. 

121. Mary Watson, &c. 

128. The Sinner Directed to the Saviour. 

129. The Danger of Delay. 

130. The Christian Atonement 

131. Johnathan Brown. 

132. History of the English Bible. 

142. Explanation of the Lord's Prayei 

143. Poor Joseph. 
147. Judge Hall. 

161. The Young Cottager. 

168. Lady Jane Grey. 

163. On the New Birth 

168. Thomas Brown. 
Here I have set down nearly seventy tracts ; they will not, 
one with another, cost more than 9 penny each ; neatly hound 
in a handsome volume, they would not stand you in more 
than seren shillings; or, if it suits you better, you can buy 
one or two at a time as a chance penny comes in, and lay 
them carefully by till you get enough to make a volume ; and 
a choice volume it will be, formed by the labours of many 
wise and good men, and containing something of almost every 
kind, for instruction and entertainment, for youth and age, for 
sickness and health, for the concerns t)f this life and of ano. 
ther. 

732. In furnishing this list of books, it is not intended to 
exclude others which are equally excellent, or to suppose that 
all or most of these cah be obtained by cottagers in general. 
The writer of these pages has observed with pleasure among 
the most industrious and respectable of the labouring classes, 
a praiseworthy disposition to collect for themselves a little 
library. This is looked upon as a choice part' of the cottage 
wealth, and a valuable and creditable legacy for children's 
children. It has been also observed with regret, that their 
money is often not laid out to the best advantage; tliiLt 
through the obtrusive and interested persuasions of traveL 
lin^ book venders, they are induced to engage in the pur- 
chase of long drawn-out, and expensive number works, whieii 
after all oUcn prove to be worthless trash, or at best are pur- 
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chased at a needlessly expensire rate. In the above list, 
care has been taklen to recommend only such works as are 
af known respectAbility, and which those who purchase will 
not kave reason to regret so doing. The price b also pointed 
out, ft) put persons upon their guard against being drawn in 
to give eight or ten shillings (as is often done) for a work in 
numbers^ when the very same thing may b^ procured for four 
or five. Several other little works might have been named 
as expressly intended for the benefit of cottagers/but being 
produced by the writer of these pages, they cannot with pro. 
priety have a place in this catalogue. A list of them will 
be furnished at the end. 

Of Magazines, or small publications on various subjects which 
come out monthly, some of the most suitable for cottagers. 



Price 6rf.— The Cottager's Monthly Visitor. 
Price 2d, — The Christian Gleaner and Domestic Magazine. 
The Sunday Scholars' Magazine. 
Price Id, — The Friendly Visitor. 
For Children, — Price Id, — The Child's Companion. 
The Teacher's Offering.^ 
The Childi^n's Friend. 

There are also some useful weekly publicatious, price 2d, 
such as 

The Mechanic's Magazine. 



^i»i#>»^#i##^» # i>^i#i # »i##^»#* 



CHAP. XV. 

Good Neighbourhood. 

733. The best enioyments are to be found at home. Those 
WHO cannot find their pleasufes in the bosom of their family^ 
will generally seek elsewhere for them in vain. Still it isa 
pleasant thing to keep up a little friendly intercourse among 
neighbours; the great matter is, properly to regulate it; so 
that it may be really beneficial, not injurious. There is one 
rule which, if attended to, would admirably answer the pur. 
pose : " Whatsoever ye would that others should do onto yon^ 
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do ye even so unto them.'* We have claims upon others, and 
they have claims upon us ; and in every connection and rela. 
tion of life, if these claims are justly discharged, mutual peace 
and comfort will ensue; but if either party is unreasonable 
and unjust in their expectations, or deficient in their returns, 
dissatisfactions and dissensions will be sure to arise. There 
are some things quite inconsistent with good neighbourhood ; 
such, for instance, as grudging a neighbour employment, if he 
chances to be of the same calling as yourself, or notice and 
assistance from more wealthy neighbours ; as though all his 
advantages and enjoyments were subtracted from your own ; — 
such as a mischief-making spirit, that would sow dissension in 
families by ill natured reflections and insinuations, or perhaps 
prejudice employers or benefactors against a neighbour, by re. 
peating to has disadvantage some half forgotten, perhaps half 
untrue story of himself or his connexions ; — su^h as a spiteful^ 
mischievous, or revengeful spirit ; this has many odious ways 
of manifesting itself; such things have been heard of, as one 
neighbour stuffing cloths into the spout to prevent the rain 
water from running into his neighbour's tub — or laying poison 
for a neighbour's cat — or setting traps for his fowls — or seeing 
the pigs run in and destroy a neighbour's garden in his ab. 
sence, without attempting to drive them out — or encouraging 
children in hatred, malice, and spite against neighbour's chil. 
dren. All these dispositions and practices are foolish as well 
as sinful ; the individual who indulges theori cannot be happy 
in his own mind, or beloved by those around him, and sooner 
or later such dispositions bring their own punishment. It 
must be a miserable thing to have conducted oneself in such^ 
a manner, that no neighbour can be expected to feel interest, 
ed in one's welfare, or to be ready to assist one in time of af. 
fliction ; or even supposmg that pity should get the better of 
anger and resentment, and dispose some person of a better dis. 
position to render the needed assistance, it must be very painful 
and mortifying to feel that we are receiving that to which our 
previous character and conduct had given us no claim. On 
the contrary, how pleasant is it in the time of affliction to be 
BOrrounded by kind, willing, and grateful friends, anxious to 
return the kindness they have in past times received from us ; 
or even if removed from the circle of those on whom past 
kindness has given us a claim, to find that Providence raisev 
up in the time of need, friends to isuccour those who have to 
the utmost of their ability succoured and befriended otliem 
This has been experienced in numberless instances by indin. 

L 
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duals t rauelvis, and eyen by their children's children. A 
^ood action is never lost. 

734. Good neighbourhood does not require persons to waste 
tlieir oirn and each other's time in idle gossipping ; a cotta. 
^er's wife, and mother of a family> has no time to spare for 
lullinc^ over the hatch, and talking over the affairs of the 
neighbourhood. If this be her practice, her cottage will be 
found very destitute of those comforts which industry and 
tliriil alone can supply and preserve. A certain woman car. 
ric^d a meat pie to the oven, where, falling into conversation 
with the baker's wife, the time slipped away so impercep. 
tibly, while they were discussing who was getting up in the 
world, and who was getting down, who was likely to be mar. 
ried, who was brought-to-bed, and who had got a new bon- 
net, &c. that when at length the good woman bethought her. 
srlf Uiat she must go home and put on her potatoes, ' Stay a 
minute, mistress,' said the baker; ' you may as well take your 
plo witli you ; my oven works as fast as your mill^lack.' No 
one was ever the better for such neighbourhood as this ; but 
utKUY a husband has been driven to the public house, many a 
family of children has been ragged, dirty, and n^lected, many 
a oottng«t 1ms presented a picture of misery, in consequence of 
such btMug tlie character of the wife, mother, and mistress. 

7UA. (lood neighbourhood does not consist in following the 
b«ui «tx ample of tliose around us. If a neighbour frequents 
thr* public house, or breaks the sabbath, or indulges in idle- 
iit'MM and extravagance, and ruins his family, it is no reason 
thnt you iliould do the same; and rather than do so, you bad 
biMtm* boar to be called unneighoourly and precise; indeed, 
ntuoh iutorvourso with su^ neigiibours cannot be desirable or 
adv)«utngiH)ut in any way. 

7ilti« A truly neighbourly disposition, and one that will 
iNviDv pn)U\ot« tlie comfort and usefulness of those who pos. 
HiviH It, will manifest itself in some such ways as these : by ex. 
olmnuiutf lUUo services in the way of trade; by taking care of 
n itt^Ulmour^s cottage during their absence. Suppose two 
woiur^u In th^ habit of going out to work — they may mutually 
b^lUmtd «»noh otliar^if the one who happens to be at home 
iMKrii onrt« of ht^r neighbour's children together with her own, 
and Ht^tM a bit of dinner for her husband. The same kindness 
Mmy Im t^xolmixutHi in time of sickness or lying.in. Where 
Niuiutd tfiHitl ym\ and confidence exists^ one neighbour going 
\\\ umrkt^l, ami taking care to make another person's shilling 
' ' M \m own« the other may just as well be at home 
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earning something, or at any rate taking care of both cottages 
and families. In the same way mothers of families who reckon 
it a privilege to attend the house of God on a sabbath, may 
in turns release each other from the charge of Uie children, 
and thus both may enjoy many opportunities of receiving 
suitable ii.struction and consolation, which would otherwise 
have been lost. Children too should be brought up in fei^l. 
ings and habits of good-will; and instead of thinking it a' 
hardship, should be taught to reckon it a pleasure to go on 
an errand for a neighbour^ or mind their child, or sweep a 
loom, or render any other little service, especially in time ot 
F ckness. The solitude of age and infirmity has oflen been 
cheered by a well disposed child coming in to afford any little 
iervice in its power, and to read to the sufferer the Bible and 
other good books; and the benefit has been mutual; often 
mch counsels and instructions have dropped from the lips of 
i'ge, as have proved of incalculable service in durecting and 
establishing the feet of the youthful pilgrim. 

737. Neighbours who are too poor personally to contribute 
to each others relief in time of affliction, may sometimes do 
an essential service, by introducing the case of distress to the 
notice of some benevolent neighbour who has the means of 
assisting ; and such a representation is in general favourably 
received ; good people in every rank of life, love to see the 
poor willing to assist each other. 

738. I will add one word more ; neighbours may assist each 
other by imparting of their knowledge and experience. Some 
people have a nasty mean miserly way of priding themselves 
in knowing how to do things better than theur neighbours, yet 
keeping their knowledge a close secret ; and others will make 
ill-natured remarks upon the slatternliness, extravagance, and 
bad management of their neighbours, rather than give a 
fiiendly word of advice, which might be kindly and thank. 
Ailly received, and prove the means of rectifying the evils 
AlJudtd to, and of promoting the peace and comfort of the 
family. A good neighbour, without being ostentatious or 
obtrusive, will be glad to make others the better for what 
he knows, and to leave the world wiser than he found it 
He will shun the character of a mischief maker, and desire 
that of a friendly adviser ; and if the occasional moments ot 
leisure which neighbours spend together, be employed in im- 
pfuting and receiving useful knowledge; and interchanging 
uiendly actions, the comfort of their respective cottages wifl 
be essentially promoted, and the face of the neighbourhood 
Usume a pleasant and invitin«7 aispect 
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CHAP. XVL 

Contentment and Loyalty. 

739. There are some people in the world (they must ueeds 
be of a very discontented and malignant disposition) who make 
themselves very busy in endeavouring to persuade all the peo- 
pie about them that they are very much ill-used and very 
miserable. ' You are a set of slaves/ say they ; * you have 
shameful burdens to bear; you have no chance of getting on 
in the world ; it is hardly worth living for the sake of keeping 
yourselves alive;' and so on. Now there may be some coun. 
tries in the world, I believe there are, in which such language 
might with truth be addressed to the labouring classes ; but 
e?ven there, I can't exactly see what would be the use of it. I 
can see no pleasure or advantage in continually talking about, 
and poring over, diseases and calamities, unless it be with the 
hope of curing them ; but be that as it may in other coun- 
tries, I may appeal to ' all sensible and just Enghshmen,' and 
say. Is it the case here? If a man or woman, while single 
can support themselves by moderate labour, in credit, com- 
fort, and respectability, having their real wants sufficiently 
iuppiied, being able to lay by a little store for a time of need, 
and that store being secured to them by the government of 
their country, at a fair interest, if they choose to accept its 
•security, are tliey to be pitied? Have they any reason to 
'^.omplain ? Or can they possibly be weak enough to believe 
those who are wicked enough to try to persuade them so? 
Suppose this man and woman choose to marry ; they labour 
harder, and perhaps live harder than they have been accus- 
tomed to do ; a family cannot be supported and managed at 
the same expense, and with the same exertions, as two single 
people could take care of themselves; but if by their joint ex- 
ertions and frugality, and by making their children industri- 
ous and frugal, they can live well, see their cottage furnished 
and surrounded by comforts, and feel that those comforts aie 
as much secured to them by government, as the king's palase 
or the lord's estate, have they not every reason in the world 
to be satisfied and cheerful ^ If people do not choose to work 
or to save, then they have none but themselves to blame for 
their poverty and misery ; they would be just the same under 
any government, or no government at all ; people who do not 
wark, must either starve, beg« or steal ; let ther^ choose lor 
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diemselves which is the most respectable ; and let them grum- 
ble, if they will, at lying in a hard bed ; bnt let them at tlie 
lame time recollect wlw they have to thank for making it. 
And as to those who possess and enjoy the fruits of their in. 
dustry and care, let them be wise enough to turn a deaf ear 
to the unreasonable (md base suggestions of those who would 
stir them up to discontent. There are burdens and taxes 1o 
bear ; evei^ body knows this : the king himself knows it, but 
1 look u{K)n it to be out of his power to prevent it ; and before 
we murmur at the taxes paid for the support of government^ 
let us think a moment, what a situation we should be in, if 
there wei-e no government at all! Men would be like the 
£shes of the sea ; the great would devour the small, and the 
wicked would make a prey of the good. Let us be tliankful 
that wc have a government and laws by which our persons 
and properties are protected ; and while we sit under our own 
vine and fig tree, none daring to make us afraid, let us grate- 
fully say, as 1 am sure we have good reason to do, " The line^ 
are fallen to me in pleasant places, I have a goodly heritage.'' 

' England with all thy faults I love thee still, 
A'y coantry !* 



CHAP XYIL 

Concltision, 

40. And now n j i'riends, having put together a few hmts 
connected with your comforts as cottagers, and the well-being of 
your children, both now, and as they rise up in life, and 
take wing from the parental nest; — if you were made to live in 
your cottage always, earning, saving, and enjoying the good 
thlDgs of which we have been speaking, here I might take my 
leave. But you were not brought into this world, merely to 
provide for yourselves home, food, and raiment, and to bring 
up your children in respectability and comfort. No ; all these 
things will soon be done with, all around you is short lived, 
and you yourselves are dying creatures; everyday you bee 
or hear of the death of your fellow creatures, and ycu know 
that your own turn must come. But though you die, you 
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are immortal ; you must feel and knor that you havi> 4 
living soul within ; a most important part of yourself, but quite 
distinct from your body. Your body eats, sleeps, moves and 
works, but that within, thinks, and loves, and directs the move- 
ments and actions of your body. When your body dies, your 
soul will not die, it wJJl live for ever ; there will be no end to 
its life ; how important to know whether it will live in happi- 
ness or misery f of how much more consequence this, ' than 
whether the few years of this life are spent in pain or pleasure, 
plenty or poverty ! " What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul P or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soulP Maik viii. 36, 37. Lose the soul ! 
and is there then, any danger of the soul being lost P oh yes ! 
the greatest; — for what does the Bible say? the Bible,' the 
book of God, who knows all things, who governs all things; 
God who cannot lie ^ It says, " the soul that sinneth it shall 
die." Ezek. xviii. 4. " Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things written in the book of the law to do them," 
Gal. iii. 10. "All have sinned,'* Rom. iii. 23. and '' judgment 
came upon all to condemnation, Rom. v. 18. What then, must 
all perish, all be lost for ever ? No ; '* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life/' John iii. 16. 
Will all, then be saved, and have everlasting life by him ? No ; 
for all do not believe on him ; they " will not oome unto him 
that they might have life," John v. 40. and *' he that believeth 
not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him," John iii. 36. But why will not men believe P some, be- 
cause they will not attend ; they are so taken up with the 
things of this world, that they will not bestow any concern 
upon another. The want of food, and clothing, and habitation 
for their bodies, they can see and feel, and will exert them, 
selves to provide for ; but the soul, and its wants and dangen, 
though far more really important, are out of sight, and there, 
fore, out of mind. Some will not believe, for love of their 
sins; they see what believing would brmg with it; the forsak. 
ing of sin, as well as the saving of the soul. As one, on being 
told by his physicians that he must forsake his excesses, or 
he would certainly lose his sight, said, ' then farewell sweet 
light,' so these in effect say, when it is put to their choice, to 
give up their sins and save their souls, or to retain their sins 
and lose their souls, 'then farewell everlasting salvation!* 
Others there are, who will not believe, they cling so closely to 
their own righteousness ; they cannot see that they have done 
;uiy thing so very bad, not at all worse than thousands around 
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them ; for what little they have done amias, they cannot think 
that a merciful God i»ill punish them very severely, especially 
if they repeat and do better for the future ; in fact, they cannot 
believe themselves to be what the Bible declares they are, 
guilty, perishing sinners; and therefore, they will not seek the 
free salvation which it reveals. Thus, in one »^ay or another, 
thousands who read or hear of Jesus Christ, do not believe in 
him, being carried away by the false and foolish devices of 
their own hearts, which are '* deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked." 

741. My dear friends, do not be offended if I urge on you 
seriously to considej*, whether or not you believe. Perhaps you 
are ready to reply ; 'Yes, certainly, we believe in Jesus Chiist, 
and hope to be saved by him;' then, let me beg you to 
examine what fruits are produced by your faith and hope. 
We read in Scripture of '* faith that works by love," Gal. v. 6. 
and "hope that maketh not ashamed,'^ Rom. v. 5. having 
which, we " purify ourselves even as our Lord is pure," I John 
iii. 3, We read also, that " faith without works is dead," James 
ii. 20. If indeed we believe, we shall be disposed to keep all 
God's commandments, and to find our happiness in so doing. 
Shall I point you to a few by way of example ? — That in 
which all are comprehended, is, " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thy^lf," Luke x. 27. A person who loves God with 
all his heart, will not engage in any*pursuit which is offensive 
to him ; will not be found in any company where God is for- 
gotten, or his name blasphemed. You would not, (would you?) 
choose to go where you would be likely to hear your 
best and dearest friend insulted and defamed! But such 
a person mil go where he is likely to meet his friend, he will 
seek opportunities of conversing with him, will rejoice to hear 
of him, to receive a letter from him, and to fulfil any com. 
mands or requests that may be con>eyed. Do you Jove to 
meet God in secret prayer, to pour out your heart before him ; 
all your wants, and sins, and sorrows ? — Do you love to meet 
him in his house, to receive messages and commands from 
him ? — Do you rejoice that one day in seven is set apart for 
that express purpose ? — Do you hear and read the Scriptures, 
the letter of your Heavenly Friend ? — And is every line dear, 
and sacred, and authoritative to you ? — Do you avoid every 
thing that God's word declares to be offensive to him ? — ^And 
do you endeavour to live as he commands you; "soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world,'' Tit. ii. 12. Do 
you rejoice in, and adore the love of God, in providing a Sa- 
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Tiour for ruined man, and do you, with all your heart submit 
to his appointed way of salvation ; trusting in Clirist's blood 
alone for pardon, in his merits alone for accepjtance, and in his 
holy Spuit's influences to make you holy ^ — Do you in all things 
seek the glory of God ^ does your religion go into all you do ? 
does it make you just, upright, and kind in all your dealings 
with men ; conscientious, oiligent, and faithful as servants ; af. 
fectionate and forbearing as husband and wife ; obedient as 
children ; and as parents, carefully- keeping back your children 
from wickedness, and " training them up in the nurture and ad. 
monition of the Lord ?" Eph. vi. 4.* Whatever your worldly 
circumstances are, do you see the hand of God in them — 
Dountiful in giving, kind in withholding'^ Do you cordially 
submit yourselves to your heavenly Father's dispensations, and 
wish for no other lot than what he appoints for you ? and do 
you, amidst all the busy, endearing, trying scenes of this lii'e, 
hold yourself in readiness for your departure from it, and your 
entrance upon another ? — Such as these are the I'ruits of 
faith ; and the person who does not possess them, has no li^ht 
to suppose that he believes, or is a partaker of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. Perhaps you may acknowledge that you havt* 
not attended to these things quite as much as you ought to have 
done, but you hope little is expected liom you who are no 
scholars, and besides, so full} taken up with the concerns o^ 
your family. If you were to give up all your time to religion, 
how would it be possible for you to get your living and take 
care of your children ?' Let me assure you that you are quitt 
deceiving yourselves by such argumt>nts. Your worldly atfair» 
will not excuse you for neglecting religion, nor will they 
serve you instead of religion. Religion is the "one thing 
needful." Whatever else you have, you will want tliat ; and 
whatever else you want, that cannot be done without. Nei- 
ther does religion interfere with your worldly duties, or so take 
up your time and attention as to oblige you to neglect them. 
On the contrary, it requires and ennables you to attend to 
them in the best possible manner, and those who have made 
the experiment can assure you, that both worlds are best 
minded together, and that ^'godliness is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come," I Tim. iv. 8. Look back to the chapter 
on Moral Character, and consider how much easier and more ef 
fectually each of those virtues will be exercised by a truly re 
ligious person. What motive to integrity and sincerity car. 
equal this? "Thou God seest me," Gen. xvi. 13. What caii 
stand against temptation like this " Ho« can 1 do this \^v^ni 
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wickedness and sin against my God ?'' Gen, xxxix. 9, W1h> 
"wili be so likely to be meek and self.denying^ as the pej*s{m 
who often studies and endeavours to imitate die character of 
the blessed Jesus, who was ''meek and lowly of heart/' Matt 
xi. 29. who pleased not himself, "who humbled himself/* Phil. ii. 
-S. " who returned not reviling for reviling, nor threatening for in, 
jury/' 1 Pet. ii. 23. but prayed for his enemies, and forgave his 
murderers ? Luke xxiii. 34. Who is so likely to be a diligent, trus- 
ty, obedient servant, as he who reads the command, and receives 
it into his heart ** Servants, be obedient to your masters. Not 
with eye service, as men pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart. Not answering again, 
not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity ; that ye may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things," Eph. v:, 
5, 6. Titus ii. 9, 10. ? Who is so likely to be sober and moder- 
ate in all things, as he who learns from the gospel of the grac 
of God, to deny ungodliness and worldly lust. Tit. ii. 12 P So, 
of every other virtue mentioned, we may truly say, that 
''whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honesty 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise " true 
religion teaches us to " think upon/' and to practise ' thes^ 
things." PhU. iv. 8. 

172. Let me say one word more. Perhaps you may be in- 
clined to put off these things for the present, and say, ' 1 manag« 
very well without so much religion. I am an industrious, sober 
person, an honest, civil neighbour, a kind partner, a tender 
parent All these are enough for the present, and what more 
is necessary, I hope it will all come right when tlie occasion 
requires.' Thousands, who have thus excused and flattered 
themselves, have been called away much earlier than they ex. 
pected; often so suddenly as not to allow them even an hour 
in which to repair the neglects of life ; many more, even on 
the bed of death have been still for putting off, and have died 
unawakened from their stupor ; and not a few, who even have 
been brought at last to a serious and earnest desire after thosi^ 
great blessings, which they had so long despised, have suffered 
the most bitter remoi'se on account of their past neglects, and 
fearful apprehensions that no hope remaineq for them, that it 
was too late now. Had you ever witnessed the distress of one 
conscious tliat all earthly possessions were no longer worth any 
thing to him ; awakened to the solemnities and terrors of 
eternity, and yet a stranger to the consolations, supports, and 
prospects of tnie religion ; — and could you justlv compare his 

l3 
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case with that of one who had faithfully served God in life 
who had discharged all his common duties under the directions, 
sanctions^ and motives of true religion ; whose soul had long 
been committed to the faithful^ gracious hands of Jesus^ the 
Mediator of the new covenant ; whose pains were soothed, 
whose separations were cheered by the consolations of the gos. 
pel, and who waited the sununons ready '' to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better:*' — ^you must be convinced 
which had made the wisest choice. But would you make the 
same choice for yourself? there is the question. If you would 
make it tiow. These things are certainly taJdiig place iu the 
world every day, as surely as if you had seen them yourself; 
and as surely as you neglect religion in health, so surely 
you will find yourself without support and consolation in the 
hour of sickness and death. On the other hand, as surely as 
you give yourself up to the service of God now, so surely 
will He be your friend and helper, when all other helpers fail. 
I do hope you will again look over these hints ; examine 
them and see whether they are reasonable and just. Search 
the Scriptures, (I have marked the passages of Scripture re. 
ferred to, on purpose that you may do so) see whetiier they 
agree with what is written for your learning in that blessed 
Book ; if you find they do agree, I hope you will not slight 
them, but pray that they may be deeply impressed upon your 
heart; search then, for farther directions; the Bible will 
richly afford them; and may you be enabled to follow them! 
May true religion direct you in all your ways, sweeten all 
your enjoyments, support you under all your trials, and at last 
oondact you safely to aa everlasting habitation. 
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INDEX. 



Ox cheek, to stew 

pHiiada . . • 

■■ meat 

Partiality between childreD to be 

Pawnbrokers' to be avoided 

Pease soup 

Pie crust, to make 

Pi J. fo(»d for 

killing . . 

meat, how to mana^^e 
Pigs, iiianai^ementof 
PiiCeons, mauagemeut of 
Piles?, the . , 

Pinks, how to strike . 
Pins, how to stick . 

Potatoes 



Pot liquor 

Poison, remedies against 

porridge, milk 

pease, onions, &c. 



avoided 



Poultices 
Poultry 
Prudence 
Puddings 



cheap . 
for the sick 



Quarrelling, treatment for 

Rabbits, management of 

Radishes 

Ra<:pberry vinegar 

Reading valuable ase a recreation 

» advantages of acquiring the art of 

Recreation needful 

* design of 

«-— - nature of 

*____— adaptation of 

Recreations 

Red gum, the 

Relaxed bowels in infants 

Removals to be avoidid 

Rent 

Repairs . . 

Rheumatism . • 

— — - electuary for 

Rhubarb and magnesia • 

Rice gruel 

»— pudding . • 

— boiled . '• 
Rickety children trea'meDl of 
Ringworms . • 
Rush'lights . • 
Sago . . , 

— pudding • 



Paee. 


Par. 


84 


203 


174 


597, 598 


177 


610 


i 193 


704 


56 


127 


81,82 


190, 193 


84 


206 


55 


124 


77 


181 


63 


143, 144 


95 


247—251 


101 


266—268 


149 


521 


126 


458 


127 


465 


104 


282 


118 


422—424 


81 


1J*2 


81 


191 


151 


534—536 


83 


201 


83 


202 


187, 188 


674—682 


98 


257—268 


U 


19 


84 


205 


62 


141 


178 


619, 624 


196 


7W 


96 


252—256 


117 


419 


180 


628 


203 


722 


of 204 


723 


207 


726 


208 


727 


208 


728 


209 


729 


^7—211 


726^730 


163 


562 


166 


^ 571 


23 


34 


51 


116 


. 25, 27, 29 


41,44,49 


145 


512—515 


186 


663 


185 


657 


174 


594 


62 


141 


83 


198—200 


173 


590 


170 


584 


54,89 


123, 225 


175 


60C, 601 


179 


623 



INDEX. 

Salts • • • • 

bai pi ycbrest, preparation of • 
bauba^es, Eppiug 

■ Oxford . • 

Saving seed . • • 

Soulds, treatment of . • 

Scale uf conifort and respectability 
Scarlet fever, treatment of 
School, Sunday, education valufible 

daily . • • 

Scorbutic humours • • 

Scraper . . . • 

Sv'eds and routs for sale 

Self denial 

S«uua tea 

Shank broth or jelly • 

SheepSi head 

Shoe binding 

Shoes and other clothing 

Sickness . . • • 

Sickness and accidents, hints oh 

in infants 

Sincerity 

- anecdotes illustrative of 

Slaney ou Rural Expenditure, quotation 

Snuffles (iu infants) 

Soap and candles 

Sobriety inculcated 

Soda water 

Sore mouth (or thrush) . 

ttiroat, remedies for 

Spermaceti mixture for a cough 

Sprains, treatment of 

Starch 

Stewed beef • 

Still born infants, means for their recorery 

Sting, treatment for 

Stitch iu time 

Stockings 

Stores, management of 

Strengthening medicines 

Subbniinatiou » 

to be early acquired over 



from 



Suffocation, apparent death occasioned by 
i^ugar, expensive and needless 
Syrup (luxative for children) 
for coughs 



SCbbborn disobedience, treatment 
'1 a>4or, Mrs. extracts from 
Tea, uses and disadvantages of 
■ Buostitutes for 
Teachableness • • 

leething . • 

Thrush (or sore mouth) 
Toast and water . • 



foi 



184 

185 

79 

80 

117 

156 

28 

L2 

205 

206 

148 

38 

45 

13 

184 

175 

82 

42 

51 

143 

139 

164 

7 

7, 10 



27,32 

164 

53 

15 

181 

163 

143 

183 

155 

8b 

82 

162 

156 

89 

87 

54 

186 

18 

hildren 194 

151 

.66 

185 

186 

196 

7, 27 

65 

66 

16 

167 

IW 

179 



117, 
501, 



235 

656 
658 
186 
187 
421 
545 

46 
588 
724 
725 
516 

76 
lOi 

21 
655 
603 
195 

87 

118 

502 

492—590 

566 

16 

17,18 

46,57 

564 

121 

23 

636 

563 

498—500 

646 

543 

217, 218 

1^4 

560 

546 

223 

213 

122 

G71— fi73 

27 
705 
533 
150 
661 
. 669 
709 
17,45 
149 
150 

25 

572—577 

563 

(21:5 



i36 



INt)£X. 



Tooth -ache '• • • 

Tripe liquor 

Turkeys, raaoag^emcnt of 

Turoips, flavour preveoted in milk and butter 

Turuip {greens, &c. 

Vaccination 

Vegetables for sale 

' uot improper for Buck]iu|( women 

Veg^etable syrup . • • 

Veuemuus bite, treatment of 
Vice, caution against . . 

Villag^er's Frieod, quotation from 
Vinegar whey • • 

Warm bath recommended 



Wasbiug, takiug in 



hints relatiye to 



Washington, President, anecdote of 

Water essential 

Weak eyes (in infants) treatment of 

Whey • . . • 

-~ white wine • 

Wh'p grafting 

White emulsion . • 

Whitewash a cottage, recipe fur 

Windows . • 

Wine, its use and abuse in illness 



Worms, treatment for 
Wounds, treatment of . 
Written ii9reemen*.s desirable 






146 
84 
99 
94 
48 
137 
46 
161 
183 
156 
56 
210 
182 
162 
166—168 
31,34 
40 
86—89 
10 
24 
163 
182 
182 
120 
186 
89 
32 
140 
142 
145 
174 
170 
152 
S6 



Par 
511 
20t 
260, 261 
211 
104 
491 
101 
556 
645 
546 
127 
730 
641 
560 
569—580 
55, 63 
83 
210—223 
18 
50 
561 
639^643 
640 
429 
670 
224 
57 
493 
497 
505 
596 
586 
&37— 641 
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